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Mrs. Tafts HomesMaking 


GOOD - HOUSEKEEPING - MAGAZINE 


Conducted in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household 


How Her Tact and Her Skill as a Housekeeper Have Invested the Great 


LTHOUGH perhaps you have never 
done any such thing yourself, it is 
possible that some distant relative, 
say some adventurous second cousin, may 
at some time have engaged in the pastime 
of seeing Washington by megaphone. And 
if you will ask, I am sure you will be in- 
formed that when the good ship “Seeing 
Washington” came to temporary port be- 
fore the White House front, and the pre- 
ternatural orator on the bridge wound up 
his last periodic flight about “the brass- 
buttoned guardians of the law protecting 
the nation’s chief,” a bride on the back 
seat exclaimed aghast: “ Forty-two police- 
men about the house!”’ while her glance at 
the bridegroom completed her remark into: 
“Nothing very homelike and cosy about 
that, is there?” It always happens, and 
while the bride is instantly, almost en- 
tirely, concealed by blushes she has un- 
doubtedly voiced the general opinion that 
to be the first lady of the land would be a 
delightful, show-case position for an ambi- 
tious woman, but that one could hope for 
no pleasing private life nor congenial com- 
panionship behind the sealed lock of the 
executive mansion. 

Now as a rule, actuality is a very brutal 
thing when you stack it up against the 
idols and ideals of fiction, but in this case 
actuality wins over critical guesswork, for 
in President Taft’s administration, to look 
beyond the formidable setting of guarded 
lower corridors and the cold formality of 
the East Room, is to open up a most at- 


Executive Mansion with the Atmosphere of Home 


KATHERINE GRAVES BUSBEY 


tractive realm of fact; to enter, indeed, an 
ideal American home presided over and 
managed by an ideal home-maker. Mrs. 
Taft is the type of woman we would all 
like to be, and her greatest endeavor has 
been to convert the somber executive man- 
sion from a sort of institutional quarters, 
where the family is putting up temporarily, 
to a home with an air of permanency. So 
far as pretension and formality in the home 
life of this “‘ first lady ” are concerned, her ad- 
dress might read: ‘ Mrs. William H. Taft, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, between the Treas- 
ury and War, State and Navy buildings.” 

Visualize for a moment the family apart- 
ments in the White House as they have 
been arranged by Mrs. Taft. Once up that 
broad, crimson-carpeted stairway, at the 
foot of which soldiers blow a fanfaronade of 
trumpets at the large receptions when cere- 
mony reigns, you step into the private 
home of the Tafts. The corridor is quite 
as wide in this second story as the public 
way on the lower floors and Mrs. Taft has 
turned the west end of it into a family sit- 
ting-room. It is so screened off that among 
its soft-toned rugs, its easy chairs and win- 
dow draperies, it appears exactly like the 
living-room in any built-for-comfort home. 
The two most prominent furnishings are a 
baby-grand piano and a businesslike desk. 
The piano, with the pile of music on the 
rack beside it, is the special property of Mrs. 
Taft and the desk is allotted to her social 
secretary, Miss Letterman. 

Along the front of the old-fashioned man- 
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sion are Mrs. Taft's 
bedroom, a charm- 
ing room done in 
light blue; her dress- 
ing-room, Charlie 
Taft’s room, and Mrs. Tait’s library, one 
of the most interesting rooms in the White 
House. This, just over the blue room of 
the state apartments, is exactly the same 
octagonal shape, but instead of the con- 
ventional drawing-room furniture, appraised 
by sightseers in the room beneath, it is an 
Oriental interior with all the cunningly 
carved teakwood chairs and tables and cabi- 
nets, wonderful Eastern fabrics for curtains 
and brilliant splashes of gold dragons on 
rich backgrounds, a screen of soft wistaria 
bloom, and wall panels of the tender grays 
of Japanese art; a tea-table covered with 
an exquisite piece of embroidery and Oriental 
pottery. Nowhere has Mrs. Taft’s gift as 
a decorator found fuller and truer expression. 
These precious bits were collected by her all 
over the world. 

Then there is President Taft’s “den” or 
sanctum where he has his private desk and 
where only the choice political spirits are 
brought for conference. The walls of this 
room are mosaiced above the low book 
cases with framed photographs, for this is 
President Taft’s one fad—the collection of a 
pictorial review of the events in his career. 
There are pictures of the celebrated com- 
missions on which he has served; pictures 
of Cabinet meetings; a photograph of his 
father and mother in a Russian sleigh, 


The White House on a winter night. No 
building in the capital holds more interest for 
the visitor than the President’s official home 


taken during his 
father’s mission at 
St. Petersburg; 
there are court 
groups and photo- 
graphs of the rulers whose guest he has 
been, and, like any other affectionate father, 
he has many pictures of his children. 

The President’s bedroom and dressing- 
room follow and beyond are the guest room 
suites, which are, it may be added, seldom 
empty, for when there are not distinguished 
guests, the rooms are alive with youthful 
laughter. Always during the holidays the 
house is full of young people, and Mrs. Taft 
manages a series of entertainments for 
them—dances in the historic East Room, 
jolly dinners and theater parties—without 
interfering with the state and_ political 
functions. Miss Taft has a very collegey 
looking retreat of two rooms beyond the 
sitting-room end of the corridor. 

Altogether, while there are many homes 
displaying more luxury of appointment in 
Washington, there are few where such taste 
is manifest and none where the household 
wheels move with less friction; nor is this 
due to the allowance of comfort Uncle Sam 
bestows on the occupants, for some of the 
White House administrations have been 
notable for their lack of home comforts and 
serenity. It is due to the domestic genius 
of Mrs. Taft. Every detail is known to her 
and she insists on overseeing everything 
herself. A day with her on her round of 
household duties reveals an executive and 
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which might be a 
good national pat- 
tern for American 
housewives, coming 
as it does from the White House in which 
dwell the personality of the government and 
around which have centered the imagina- 
tion, emotions and affections of the Republic. 

Mrs. Taft gets up at half past seven every 
morning and at half past eight is at the head 
of her breakfast table. Two features dis- 
tinguish the Taft breakfast table from that 
of other administrations. It has been the 
custom for many years that when any mem- 
ber of the Presidential family was late for 
breakfast, he would be escorted to the din- 
ing-room by a servant and duly announced. 
Mrs. Taft put a blue pencil through that 
regulation, desiring her children to under- 
stand that although the roof over their heads 
has been changed to the hospitality of the 
government mansion, their home life is the 
same and they need not be bound by tire- 
some restrictions. The second feature is 
that each member of the family has his 
own silver cup appropriately engraved 
at his place. Mrs. Taft began collect- 
ing these cups years ago in place of frag- 
ile crystal glasses and she now has two 
dozen, all uniform in size but of different 


intellectual activity, A partial view of the garden at the White design, and some 
House, as arranged in accordance with the them beautiful 
wishes of Mrs. Taft 


enough to make a 
worthy cabinet dis- 
play. They are in 
constant use on the White House table. 

When Mrs. Tait arises from breakfast 
she goes down into the basement to what is 
to her one of the most attractive rooms of 
the house. This is the flower room where 
all the flowers for the table and rooms are 
prepared. The large ice-chest is stored with 
the choicest blossoms from the White House 
conservatories, and Mrs. Taft selects and 
directs the distribution of every decoration 
and bouquet, from an elaborate centerpiecc 
for the dinner table to the vase of carnations 
which she sends every morning to the desk 
of the President. ‘There are always flowers 
in the drawing-rooms and smaller bunches 
to be arranged for the family apartments 
and Mrs. Taft thoroughly enjoys her work 
among the fresh and fragrant blooms. She 
has proved herself an adept in originating 
flower whim decorations for the table. One 
of these experiments at a state dinner is to 
be remembered. It consisted of a large 
silver centerpiece which had been presented 
her by the Cincinnati Orchestra Association, 
and about the rim runs the graven char- 
acters of a strain of music. On this was laid 
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a huge bunch of 
mammoth English 
purple hothouse 
grapes, blending in 
color scheme with 
the mauve orchids scattered over them. It 
made a color harmony as perfect as the 
music on the silver rim. 

Mrs. Taft does not often go into the other 
industrial quarters in the basement, but 
here are changes which reflect her efforts 
toward practical renovation of old condi- 
tions. For instance, there are two kitchens 
now—a smaller one which had heretofore 
been used as a sort of storeroom has been 
reclaimed. Everything served on the White 
House table, even for the large formal 
entertainments, is prepared by her three 
cooks—all women. There has been no 
caterer and no chef employed under Mrs. 
Taft’s housekeeping. 

Just off the kitchen and laundry are the 
quarters of the male and fgmale employees— 
there are twenty-six house servants—these, 
too, have been benefited by Mrs. Taft’s far- 
reaching consideration, for their rooms are 
no longer made the repository of the cast- 
offs from the upper regions; among other 
things, enamel iron beds replace old heavy 
wooden bedsteads of ante-bellum design, 
and the nourishing and varied food on 


One corner of the music room at the White 
House, showing Mrs. Taft's new piano, de- 
signed especially for her 


her servants’ table 
would shame that of 
many a householder. 

Moreover, Mrs. 
Taft has given the 
men and women servants to understand that 
there is no rank in their positions, and no 
chief except the housekeeper who rules 
them all. 

When Mrs. Taft went into the White 
House she inaugurated the practice of clean- 
ing silver by electricity instead of by hand 
as formerly, a practice which saves much 
time each day. Of course, she has the great 
advantage of being able to tell the house- 
keeper to get any new furniture or appli- 
ances and can order a dozen house-cleanings 
a year which are paid for out of the appro- 
priation for the upkeep of the White House. 
but after all, it is her energy, activity ano 
knowledge that has effected the transforma- 
tion into a home. 

But back to the day’s work: You follov. 
Mrs. Taft from the flower-room up in the 
elevator to the second corridor sitting-room 
where Mrs. Jafray, the accomplished Eng- 
lishwoman whom Mrs. Taft chose for house- 
keeper, joins her. Miss Letterman, tall, 
large and wonderfully efficient-looking, is 
there too, working over the morning’s mail, 
but Charlie Taft, having returned to his 
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uncle’s school in 
Watertown, Miss 
Letterman takes her 
work into his room, 
and Mrs. Tait and 
her housekeeper have an undisturbed con- 
ference over the day’s menus and _ house- 
hold supplies. Mrs. Taft has the same 
judicial method as President Taft about 
which so much has been said; she takes the 
program offered by Mrs. Jafray under ad- 
visement, retires to a mental closet, as it 
were, and then renders a verdict. Food is 
bought in large quantities, potatoes by the 
barrel, butter by the tub, etc., and all these 
White House accounts are reviewed by Mrs. 
Taft in this morning domestic session. The 
most intricate recipes are also discussed. 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s fad scrap-book was an 
anthology of nonsense rhymes, from Lewis 
Carroll to Carolyn Wells; Mrs. Taft’s is a 
collection of autographed recipes from that 
of the best-known domestic science teacher 
to a mince-meat formula by the wife of the 
Secretary of State. In fact, this particular 
brand of home-made mince meat came into 
the White House last winter in a jar direct 
from Mrs. Knox’s hands and was made into 
pies by Mrs. Taft herself, and, the President 
approving, the recipe was incorporated into 
her remarkable volume on cookery. 


The private dining-room at the White House. 
Here the President’s family may dine as if 
in its own home 
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At one time last 
winter there was a 
dinner of eighty cov- 
ers to be arranged 
for one night and 
another dinner for seventy the following 
night, with one of the large evening re- 
ceptions at which refreshments for two 
thousand would be served, to be anticipated 
later in the week. That morning the con- 
ference between Mrs. Taft and her house- 
keeper was, of course, lengthy, but ordi- 
narily it is not over half an hour before Mrs. 
Jafray is dismissed to market. Very often, 
however, Mrs. Taft calls up some dealer 
herself later in the day and adds to the 
order, generally some special dish for the 
President to whom the diet prescribed by 
Doctor Barker for keeping down his flesh 
becomes irksome, unless tactfully manipu- 
lated. Said the President not long ago: 

“T tell you, it’s a sad state of affairs when 
a man can’t even call his gizzard his own,” 
and Mrs. Tait inher marketing does every- 
thing possible to alleviate the spirit that 
inspired this somewhat colloquial but im- 
pressive protest. 

Now Mrs. Taft turns to her mail. The 
White House mail ranges anywhere from 
five hundred to two thousand letters a day, 
and it seems as if almost a third of it was 
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sent up to the social secretary’s desk. Miss 
Letterman has, in the meantime, been sort- 
ing these letters and dividing them, roughly 
speaking, into three piles. 

First: letters that Mrs. Taft will un- 
doubtedly wish to answer herself, for every 
letter to Mrs. Taft is answered either di- 
rectly or indirectly. Second: letters that 
can be acknowledged by the secretary but 
about which Mrs. Tait is to be consulted. 
These Mrs. Taft will sign later, though 
many of them are merely the work of curi- 
ous, idle or pathetic people. And last, all 
communications requiring a material re- 
sponse, from an invitation to the wedding 
of an Ambassa- 
dor’s daughter to 
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able how little attention the wife of the 
President attracts as she walks in quiet 
dignity down F Street, until one reflects that 
during the holiday season both she and the 
President mingled with the other Christmas 
shoppers along this crowded thoroughfare, 
making their many purchases without draw- 
ing any unwelcome observation or curiosity. 
Perhaps it is because Washington is more or 
less apathetic from having greatness contin- 
ually in its midst, but it would seem that the 
want of self-consciousness and the absolute 
naturalness of President and Mrs. Taift’s 
attitude toward this mingling as ordinary 
citizens have much to do with the unsensa- 
tional point of 
view the public 


a request fora © 
donation to the 
church fair at © 
Jones’s cross- | 
roads, or a peti- © 
tion from a total ; 
stranger for her © 
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graph. 

It is about two 
hours before Mrs. 
Taft leaves her 
secretary and pre- 
pares for her 
morning walk, for 
although she in- 
troduced automo- 
biles as White 
House equipages, 
she believes in 
outdoor exercise 
and walks well, an 
accomplishment 


adopts. 

By half-past 
one Mrs. Taft has 
returned to the 
White House and 
descends from her 
sitting-room to 
the family dining- 
room for lunch. 
The President ap- 
pearsat this meal, 
bringing with him 
whatever man or 
small delegation 
of men may have 
had their appoint- 
ment overlap the 
luncheon hour. 
Luncheon is not 
featured as a pre- 
arranged confer- 
ence time as under 
the Roosevelt 
régime, but Mrs. 
Taft hears affairs 
of state discussed 
with the greatest 
freedom and, hav- 
ing acquired a 
splendid under- 
standing of state- 
craft in her hus- 
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few American 
women achieve. 

Mrs. Taft is © 
now as slender as 
a girl and looks @ 
remarkably 
young and rested, © 
and in the blue | 
tailor suit and © 
— hat — «1 corner of one of the kitchens, showing the 


House, she ap- 
pears to great ad- 
vantage. With her friend, Miss Mabel 
Boardman, she strolls about the shops, dis- 
charging the commissions that the morn- 
ing’s mail have called for. It seems remark- 


band’s long polit- 
ical career, she 
profits from those 
luncheon sessions 
but keeps her own 
counsel. A newspaper correspondent in 
Washington has remarked rather ruefully in 
regard to President Taft’s diplomatic re- 
“In the. first place the President 
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never talks for publication. In the second 
place, when he does talk you must not quote 
him,” and it is noticeable that Mrs. Taft, 
without apparently putting up any barrier, 
is never drawn into expressing an opinion 
on any current political topic. A most val- 
uable asset in her husband’s success. 

The President, however, leans with con- 
tinual query on his wife’s remarkable mem- 
ory. She supplies names and statistics in 
answer to his quick questions in a way to 
astound a visitor, and with her ready an- 
swers Mrs. Taft lifts the spirit of the lunch- 
eon to the level of her own charmingly alert 
mentality. 

After luncheon Mrs. Taft goes to the 
piano in her private sitting-room and plays 
over, with skilful, intelligent feeling a really 
wonderful variety of music. The evening 
musicales given at the White House during 
the winter are not the distressingly ama- 
teurish affairs usually classed under that 
head, but bring together such talent as is 
seldom duplicated in any private home— 
and this is because Mrs. Taft knows music 
as no other first lady ever did. The after- 
noon’s practice is sometimes curtailed by 
business. The guest lists of official enter- 
tainments are brought from the executive 
offices where they have been made up, and 
she goes over them, adding to the list as she 
sees fit. She signs the letters prepared by 
Miss Letterman and together they make 
appointments and get out the invitations 
for the few people Mrs. Taft has to tea in 
her library once or twice a week. 

The late hours of the beautiful day find 
the automobile at the White House door and 
Mrs. Taft goes for a drive about the Mall. 
This Potomac drive along a Corot-like, 
willow-edged river, with its crescent turns 
skirting velvet lawns, is a monument to 
Mrs. Taft’s own efforts in watching legis- 
lation and in awaking an interest in what 
landscape gardening could do in reclaim- 
ing these one-time Potomac flats. .She 
has worked for it ever since she came to 
the White House and the results repay 
her effort. It is a very beautiful scene; 
the Marine band plays on one side of the 
ellipse and carriages and automobiles of 
every description wind slowly along the 
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drive, while other cars are stopped at the 
roadside. Mrs. Taft is kept bowing, and 
when her car stops before the bandstand, a 
great many people at once come forward 
to greet her, for her gracious manner has 
done much to lift her into popularity. 

Dinner at the White House is served, ex- 
cept for formal entertainments, at half past 
seven, and it is a usual thing for guests to 
enjoy the hospitality. On an average of 
two nights a week, a White House party 
occupies the Presidential box at the theater. 
Mrs. Taft prefers a serious play, but the 
President likes comedy. He once said: 
“Being serious is a trade, but being taken 
seriously is an art,” and without doubt his 
tremendous work as chief executive of the 
nation calls both art and trade into such 
constant action that. the lighter side of an 
imaginary world makes strong appeal. 

Immediately after the last curtain, Major 
Butt and two Secret Service men escort the 
President and Mrs. Taft to the White House 
automobile. If there is any delay, and 
while the car is being hurried to the curb 
before the theater, the Secret men stand on 
each side of Mrs. Taft and the President, 
while Major Butt stations himself as close 
as possible at their backs, and all three 
guardians are as alert in their protection 
as if there were a known attempt to, be 
made on the lives of their distinguished 
charges. 

This, then, is the record of what might be 
called an average day in the life of the wife 
of the President. There must be some days 
less pressed with duties and engagements, 
for Mrs. Taft is known to be a great reader, 
weeding out the unessential in fiction and 
history for her husband, so that the Presi- 
dent calls her his “literary conscience’’; 
there is never a musical event of any impor- 
tance that Mrs. Taft does not attend, and 
she appears at every féte or entertainment 
for charity where her presence will help the 
cause. In fact her whole busy home life 
is illustrative of how greatly the wife of the 
President can help his career and his ad- 
ministration by just being—with all the far- 
reaching obligations to general welfare that 
the rdle entails—the presiding genius and 
social head of the home in the White House. 
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EMILY 


HAD been ill for months with 

nervous prostration. As the 

summer months passed and the 
days grew shorter, an unreasonable 
fear of the long, dark evenings held 
my mind captive, a fear with which 
I seemed unable to cope and which 
caused the coming winter to appear 
as one, long nightmare. 

One evening, while standing be- 
fore the window looking out into 
the dark, I glanced upward; there, 
a star, a big, bright star, shone and 
glittered in the darkness, and I 
wondered vaguely as to its name 
and place in the heavens. By asso- 
ciation of ideas I recalled that in 
an issue of this magazine, a volume, 
“The Friendly Stars,” by Martha 
Evans Martin, had been reviewed 
and recommended. “I think I'll 
buy a copy and see if I can find out 
the name of that star,” I thought, 
turning away from the window. 

The morrow brought the coveted 
book, and with it a deepening inter- 
est in my star as the pages were 
hastily turned for information. 
Alas, how like a maze the whole 
thing was to me! I should have to 
wait for the night to come with the 
stars in their places overhead be- 
fore the knowledge, now eagerly 
craved, could be mine. With im- 
patience, hitherto unknown, the 
evening was awaited, and when it 
came, the star which had beckoned 
me the night before was identified 
and acquaintance begun. 

Oh, Altair, as you go your way 
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Saved by a Star 


WILLISTON 


Then haste away to the trysting-place 
Where throw to the winds your care; 


through the illimitable distances of 
space, I would you could know the 
thrill with which my eyes beheld 
you when first I learned to know 
you by name! 

What a vast field of interest 
opened up as those long winter 
evenings, heretofore feared and 
shrunk from, were welcomed as 
harbingers of happiness, for now 
they brought me friends, for as 
acquaintance with the stars deep- 
ened, they seemed nearer and dear- 
er; each one had an attraction of 
its own unshared by others. 

As star study increased my 
knowledge of the heavens, so, too, 
did it widen my interest in general 
literature, and I searched my fa- 
vorite authors and poets for refer- 
ences to the stars and constella- 
tions, thus opening another door of 
interest into Greek and Roman 
mythology. : 

And so a new world was shown 
me, a world in which was no fear, 
only faith and trust and a healthy 
interest in all things outdoors. 

Where now were the fear-infested 
mind, the mental unrest, the habit 
of introspection and oft-imagined 
disorders? Gone entirely, and, I 
hope, forever. 

Guided by hopeful and absorbing 
interests into a region of rest and 
refreshment for body and spirit, I 
gained not only wider knowledge 
and mental poise but also the secret 
of quiet happiness; faith in the One 
who made the great out-of-doors— 


Then stay till you see beyond the stars 


To the God who placed them there. 
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“T proposed and was accepted before I discovered it 
wasn't Lois at all, but her sister Geraldine”’ 
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The Wrong Girl 


A Spirited Tale, Involving the Question Whether Man is a Free Agent 


By EDWARD SALISBURY FIELD 


ILLUSTRATION BY DALTON STEVENS 


¢ 


“Ts it my fault that I’m near- 
sighted?”’ he demanded. 

“T’ve never gone in for heredity, 
and that sort of thing,” I replied, 
“but I should say it was probably 
your parent’s fault.”’ 

“Oh, shut up!” was Phippsy’s 
ungracious response. ‘You make 
me tired. Here I am suffering— 
yes, suffering, by Jingo!—and all 
you do to help me is to utter cheap 
witticisms.”’ 

“Ts it as bad as that, old chap?” 

“Bad? I'm engaged, I tell you. 
Engaged to be married!” 


6 


man is a free agent, and life a 

pleasant pasture through which 
he may roam until, with the daisy 
of his choice in hand, he approaches 
the blessed bars of matrimony. 
But is man a free agent? And does 
he invariably choose the daisy? 
Let us see. 

Whenever Franklin Phipps was 
in either real or imaginary trouble, 
it was his custom to send for me. 
Not that I am an adept in dissipat- 
ing or even dodging trouble. But 
misery ever demands company, and 


[’ IS a tradition of my sex that 
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this morning my friend’s world was 
wreathed in a fog of trouble so 
dense that it seemed to him the sun 
would never shine again. In short, 
poor Phippsy was engaged to be 
married. I found him huddled 
before an open fire in the library of 
his apartment, looking the picture 
of despair. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Phipp- 


sy?” I exclaimed. 


“Everything’s the matter!” he 
replied. ‘“ Everything!” 

“Oh, come,” I said, “it can’t be 
as bad as all that.” 

“It’s worse than that,” he de- 
clared, “infinitely worse. I—I’m 
engaged tothe wrong girl.” 

“Most men are,”’ I replied cheer- 
fully, “but it’s generally their own 


“To the wrong girl?” 

“Yes, to the wrong girl.”’ 

“You might tell me how it hap- 
pened,” I said. 

“It’s like a nightmare, Phil, a 
horrible nightmare. You know I’ve 
been attentive to Lois Seymour for 
some time. Well, last night I called 
at her house, ready to propose to 
her. I even had the ring in my 
pocket.” 

“You seemed to be rather sure 
of yourself,” I said. 

“T’m not a bad match, Phil.” 

“T know that, Phippsy; you’re 
the richest bachelor in town. But 
that’s not everything.” 

“No; but it’s a good deal. 
sides, Lois seemed to like me.” 
“Yes. But what happened?” 

“Tt all happened so suddenly I 
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can't yet believe it’s true. But it is 
true, Phil, it is!” 

“Go on,” I said. 

“T called at the Seymours’ last 
night, and I distinctly asked for 
Lois. Then, I went into the con- 
servatory, for I always thought if 


“| T ever did propose to a girl, I’d do 


it in a conservatory. And I did. 
She came in pretty soon, said good- 
evening, and—well, the light was 
dim, and I supposed of course it was 
Lois. Anyway, I proposed and was 
accepted before I discovered it 
wasn’t Lois at all, but her sister, 


» Geraldine. They are about of a 


size, you know, and their voices are 
amazingly alike.” 

“Yes, that’s true.” 

“And now, what in Heaven’s 
name am [ to do?” 

“Why not go to her like a man, 
and explain it was all a mistake?” 
I suggested. 

“T can’t, Phil; I simply can’t!” 

“Then you mean to marry her?” 

“TI can’t do that either. I—I 
thought maybe you’d go and see 
her for me, and—”’ 

“My dear boy,” I said, “you 
must be out of your mind.” 

“Tam almost. Will you do this 
for me, Phil?” 

“No, I won’t.” 

Phippsy sighed. “I thought you 
were a friend of mine,” he said. 

“Solam. But there’s a limit to 
what one friend may ask of another, 
and what you ask is miles beyond 
the limit.” 

“Tt isn’t, at all. I'd do as much 
for you.” 

“You would not,” I replied. 
“No man in his right mind would.” 

“Then I suppose I'll have to 
remain engaged,” said Phippsy, 
mournfully. 

“Tn the circumstance, your doing 
so would be most unfair to Gerald- 
ine,” I said. 

“But I can’t jilt her!” 

“She must jilt you,” I said. “‘No 
doubt she’ll do it cheerfully when 
she knows you better.” 
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“But she’s known me for years 
and years.”’ 

“She doesn’t know you asI know 
you,” I replied. 

“It isn’t that Geraldine isn’t 
charming; she’s one of the nicest 
girls in the world.” 

“Far too good for you, my boy.” 

“That’s just what I feel,” said 
Phippsy. “I can’t let a girl like 
that ‘wreck her life by marrying 
me.” 

“One thing is certain,’ I said. 
“If Geraldine jilts you, Lois won't 
marry you.” 

“T don’t see why not.”’ 

“No self-respecting girl would 
marry a man her sister had jilted.” 

“She would if she loved him a 
lot.”” 

“She'd have to love him an 
awful lot.” 

Again Phippsy sighed. “I sup- 
pose you’re right,” he admitted. 
“Isn’t it the deuce, though?” 

“Tf you'd been really in love with 


Lois, it never would have hap- 2 | 4 


pened,”’ I said, severely. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean,” I said, “that when a 
man’s really in love you can blind- 
fold him and turn him loose in a 


room full of girls, without his | 


making the mistake you did.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Well, I do,” I replied. 

“You can believe what you like, 
but I don’t see that it helps me out 
of the pickle I’m in,” said Phippsy. 
“Something's got to be done.” 

“Ves,” I agreed, “something’s 
got to be done. But I want you to 
understand at the start that my 
sympathy is all with Geraldine.” 

“Poor little thing!’”” murmured 
Phippsy. ‘Poor little thing!” 

“Don’t be an ass,” I said. 

Although I had told Phippsy I 
would take no part in straightening 
out the extraordinary tangle in 
which his short-sightedness had in- 
volved him, I could see no harm in 
dropping in at the Seymours’ for 
tea that afternoon. Of the two 
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sisters, I much preferred Lois; there 
was something about her. Not 
that Geraldine wasn’t charming; 
any man but Phippsy might have 
thought himself most fortunate to 
be engaged to her. Of course I 
shouldn’t have been overjoyed to 
find myself in Phippsy’s shoes, but 
then I was not, as everybody knew, 
a marrying man. 

As luck would have it I found 
Geraldine alone and evidently in 
excellent spirits, for she chattered 
away like a magpie; and she wore, 
I noticed, a brand new ring set with 
an indecently large diamond. Be- 
ing engaged was evidently, for her, 
a very happy state. It made me 
feel quite sad. “If she only knew 
what I know,” I thought, “she’d be 
furious—and miserable. Poor little 
girl!” 

I made no reference to Phippsy, 
nor to the new ring; I hadn’t the 
heart to. Indeed, I had decided she 
meant to keep the engagement a 
secret, when she surprised me with 
this question: 

“Has Franklin told you yet?” 

“Yes-es,”” I stammered, he—he 
told me this morning. I had the 
honor of being the first to congratu- 
late him.” 

“Did he seem happy?” 

“How could he seem—or be— 


| anything else?”’ I replied. 


“Quite easily. You see, he didn’t 
intend to propose to me.”’ 

“But that’s impossible!” I said. 
“Didn't he tell me all about it this 
morning?” 

“Tf he did, he must have told you 
wrong. He meant to propose to 
Lois.”’ 

““I—I don’t believe it,”’ I lied. 

Nevertheless, it’s true.” 

“But if you knew, why did 

“Why did I let him propose? 
That’s what I want to explain. It 
happens that Lois is in love with 
somebody else.” 

“T can’t see what difference that 
makes,” I said. 


“It makes this difference; the 


man Lois loves is poor, and father / 


objects to him.” 

**Even so, I can’t see. . 

“No, of course you can’t, not yet; 
but you will when I’ve finished. 
Father had set his heart on having 
Lois marry Franklin, and if Frank- 
lin had proposed to her and she’d 
refused him it would have made life 
very hard for her.” 

“In what way?” 

“In a thousand ways. When a 
daughter offends an ambitious 
father she is bound to suffer for it.” 

“But I have always thought 
your father. . . .” 

“So he is. Just the same, I did 
well to help Lois. As soon as the 
man she loves can afiord it, and 
that will be in a month or two (he’s 
out West, now, working hard), he 
will marry Lois, and then I will 
release Franklin from his engage- 
ment. Now do you understand?” 

“T think so,”’ I said. 


” 


“Of course I tell you this in #| 
confidence,’ she continued. “ Nat- 


urally, Franklin mustn’t know.” 

*Er—naturally.” 

* And, Phil.” 

“Yes?” 

“You might come to see us 
oftener.” 

“T might,” I said. “But what 
good would it do?” 

To begin with, it would amuse 
Lois; she’s frightfully lonely. Then, 
if you were attentive to me, it 


would give poor Franklin an excuse | 


for withdrawing gradually, and 
make ‘it easy for me, when the 


proper time came, to break our | 


engagement.” 
“T don’t want you to think 
not willing to help you,” I said, 


“for I am. But I wish you to § 
understand that I heartily dis- ; 


approve of the whole business. I 
have always considered engage- 
ments as being at least semi-sacred.”’ 
“My engagement to Franklin is 
purely a matter of expediency.” 
“Well, it oughtn’t to be,” I said. 
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“An engagement should be a mat- 
ter of love on both sides. You may 
say I am old fashioned, but . . .” 

“IT don’t say anything of the 
sort,’ replied Geraldine. ‘What 
I do say is that you're a dear!” 

Perhaps there are men who are 
not susceptible to flattery; if so, 
[ have never met one. Being called 
a dear by Geraldine flattered me 
immensely. 

“Tf I’m a dear, you are certainly 
a darling,’’ I said. 

It occurred to me, on my way to 
the club where I was to meet 
Phippsy, that Geraldine had acted 
rather nobly; not many girls, I felt, 
would sacritice themselves even 
temporarily to insure a sister’s 
happiness. I wondered who the 
man out West was, and what he 
was like. But what interested and 
startled me most was the shocking 
revelation concerning Geraldine’s 
father, whom I had always consid- 
ered a courtly, kindly gentleman, 
generous to a fault, and a pattern 
of all the virtues. He was, it 
seemed, an avaricious, heartless old 
reprobate. 

I found Phippsy in far better 
spirits than he’d been that morn- 
ing. “Do you know, Phil,” he 
confided, “I've rather got used to 
the idea of being engaged to Ger- 
aldine.” 

“Oh, have you?” I said. 

“Yes, Lhave. You see, I’ve been 
thinking things over. Here I am, 
twenty-eight vears old. It’s high 
time I was getting married.” 

“That you are so advanced in 
years is only one reason for your 
marrying,” I said. 

“Then, there’s Lois. I met her 
this afternoon at the post-office. I 
thought Id feel awfully upset, and 
all that sort of thing, knowing that 
now I could never marry her. But 
I didn’t. Queer, wasn’t it?” 

“Tt only proves how madly you 
were in love with her.” 

“T never pretended to be madly 
in love with anybody,” said Phipp- 
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sy, “though T’ll admit I was 
attracted by Lois. The point is, 
I’ve decided to remain engaged to 
Geraldine.” 

“T think that’s very sensible of 
you,” I said. And indeed I was 
much pleased with this sudden and 
unexpected turn of affairs; it would 
help Geraldine tremendously, and 
not harm Phippsy in the least. 

“IT sent Geraldine some roses 
this afternoon, and I’m to see her 
tonight at the Atherton’s.”’ 

“Good work,” I said. “ You are 
acting the part beautifully.” 

“Oh, a chap has to play the 
game!” said Phippsy. 

“Yes,” L agreed, “a chap has to 
play the game.” 

For the next three weeks, I, too, 
plaved the game, according to the 
tules laid down by Geraldine; and 
as Phippsy, during this period, was 
in constant attendance upon Ger- 
aldine, Lois and I naturally fell 
heir to a great deal of each other’s 
society. While this arrangement 
was eminently to my liking, it had 
its disadvantages. Lois was in love 
with a man out West, and—it was 
absurd of me, but I couldn’t help it 
—I fell in love with Lois. Further- 
more, if my eyes did not deceive 
me, Phippsy was rapidly falling in 
love with Geraldine. 

Of course, knowing what I did, 
I'd no business to fall in love with 
Lois. But Phippsy had every 
reason to feel sure of himself; to 
fall in love with Geraldine was the 
gentlemanly thing to do. In short, 
poor Phippsy seemed to have ar- 
rived at that unique point where 
the paths of duty and desire unite. 
It was enough to turn any man’s 
head. Yet, under the circum- 
stances, to allow Phippsy to fall in 
love with Geraldine was little short 
of criminal. ‘‘Something’s got to 
be done,” I decided. “I'll have a 
talk with Geraldine.” 

It took a lot of maneuvering to 
catch Geraldine alone. As I look 
back on it now, I can see she avoid- 
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ed me purposely. But finally I 
did succeed in cornering her. 

“T want to have a talk with you,” 
I said. “It has been a long time 
since I’ve had a talk with you, 
Geraldine.” 

“Yes, it has,” she agreed. “And 
you promised to be attentive to 
me.” 

“But that was only in case it 
proved necessary, and as far as I’ve 
been able to see, it hasn’t been at 
all necessary. Phippsy seems de- 
voted to you.” 

“T wish you wouldn't call him 
Phippsy,” said Geraldine. 

“Well, Franklin, then. Do you 
know, I believe he’s actually falling 
in love with you.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Yes, he is. 
it isn’t fair!” 

“Why not?” 

“You know as well asI do. You 
accepted him merely to protect 
Lois. Now that his mind’s off 


And—hang it all, 


Lois, you should turn him loose.” 


“Supposing he doesn’t want to 
be turned loose?” 

“You'll have to do it sooner or 
later, and it would be kinder to do 
it sooner.” 

“T can’t see it,” said Geraldine. 

“But surely you don’t want to 
hurt him.” 

“Tt would serve him right if I did. 
He had no business to propose to 
me thinking I was Lois.” 

“ As far as that goes, you had no 
business to accept him, knowing he 
thought he was proposing to Lois.” 

“He needed a lesson.” 

“He'll get it if you send him 
packing.” 

“T don’t choose tosend him pack- 
ing; he amuses me.” 

“Yet I can’t think you wish to 
hurt him.” 

“No one was ever hurt by falling 
in love, Phil. It’s falling out of 
love that hurts.” 

“Just the same, it’s unfair for 


- to encourage him the way you 


admit,” said Geraldine, 
“that things haven’t come out 
exactly as we planned. We took it 
for granted that Franklin would 
want to be released from his en- 
gagement. It seems he doesn’t.” 

“The proper way,” I said, 
“would be for you to ask to be 
released.” 

“I don’t believe he’d release me, 
Phil.” 

“That’s absurd,’”’ Isaid. “ Frank- 
lin is a gentleman; of course he’d 
release you if you asked him to.” 

“Well,” said Geraldine, “Tl 
think it over.” 

This was all the satisfaction I 
received from her, and precious 
little it was. Still, something 
might come of it. I decided to 
wait and see. I waited, but all I 
saw was that Geraldine, if any- 
thing, encouraged Phippsy more 
than ever. Being really fond of 
Phippsy, and not wishing to see 
him hurt (notwithstanding Ger- 
aldine’s denial, a man can be hurt 
through love) I decided to have a 
serious talk with him. 

Though my decision was definite, 
I found it far from easy to open 
the subject with Phippsy, for if 
Phippsy felt sure of anything in the 
world it was that Geraldine loved 
him. And feeling sure of this, he 
would undoubtedly resent any inti- 
mation on my part that she didn’t 
love him. It was a hateful position 
forme. Yet I couldn’t let the poor 
boy continue on his fatuous course 
without at least one friendly word 
of warning. So, steeling myself to 
the ordeal, I called at his apart- 
ment one morning. 

“T’ve come to have a serious talk 
with you,” I said. 

“That’s fine,” said Phippsy. 
“T’ve just finished my breakfast. 
Out frightfully late last night—at 
the Ruydam’s ball. You weren’t 
there.” 

“No,” I said, “Lois didn’t feel 
like going, so I stayed at the club 
and played bridge.” 
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“Tt séems to me you and Lois are 
getting mighty chummy.” 

“We're good friends, if that’s 
what you mean,” I replied coldly. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if you’d be a 
sort of relation of my wife’s some 
day; I believe they call them broth- 
ers-in-law.”’ 

“That,” I said, “is ridiculous, 
and you know it.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t mind me, 
Phil! I got over any foolish notions 
I held regarding Lois long ago. 
Geraldine and I would be the first 
to say ‘Bless you, my children.’”’ 

“So you still think you’re going 
to marry Geraldine?” 

“T don’t think so, I know it.”’ 

“That’s what I want to talk to 
you about,” I said. 

“Ah, I see,” said Phippsy, ‘a 
double wedding. That would be 
bully!” 

“It would be bully,” I ad- 
mitted, “but it will never happen. 
In the first place, I have no inten- 
tion of marrying anybody, and—” 

“Then all I’ve got to say is you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
I wouldn’t have believed you’d 
turn philanderer, Phil.” 

not a philanderer, you 
idiot!”’ 

“Then what do you mean by 
buzzing round Lois the way you 
do?” 

“That’s my business.” 

“ As a prospective member of the 
Seymour family, I make it mine.” 

“Oh, come,” I said, “you're 
talking utter rot!” 

“T’m talking sense,” said Phipp- 
sy. “And my advice to you is, 
either propose to Lois or else get 
out of town and go for a trip some- 
where.” 

“That’s just what I was about to 
“That 
you go for a trip. Suppose we go 
together.” 

“But there’s no reason for my 
going, and every reason why I 


) shouldn’t.” 


“Don’t be too sure of that,” I 


said. ‘What if I were to tell you 
Geraldine knows you didn’t intend 
to propose to her.” 

“She couldn’t know it unless you 
told her, and if you did—by Heav- 
en, Phil, if you did, I’ll never for- 
give you!” 

“Of course I didn’t tell her; you 
ought to know me better than 
that.” 

“Then how could she know I 
thought she was Lois?” 

“‘Geraldine’s no fool.” 

“But no girl would accept a man 
if she thought he was trying to 
propose to someone else,” declared 
Phippsy. “That isn’t logical.” 

“And who ever told you girls 
were logical?” I demanded. “She 
might have a motive for accepting 
him that we’d never dream of. 
Revenge, for instance.”’ 

“That’s a lie!” cried Phippsy. 
“A sweet girl like Geraldine would 
never act so abominably, and you 
know it!” 

“Of course I know it,” I as- 
sented, hastily. “I merely wanted 
to put you on your guard, old 
man.” 

“Well, I can’t say I thank you 
for it,” said Phippsy. “I think it 
deuced cheeky of you.” 

“What I wished to find out,” I 
lied, “is whether you are really in 
love with Geraldine.” 

“You can just better believe I’m 
in love with Geraldine!” 

“Tn that case I’ve nothing furth- 
er to say.” 

“T should hope not!” growled 
Phippsy. 

“T think a lot of Geraldine,” I 
continued, ‘“‘and I wouldn’t stand 
for your marrying her out of mere 
bravado.” 

“My dear boy,” said Phippsy, 
“if that’s all that’s biting you, you 
can rest easy; I’m crazy about her.” 

This, then, was the sole result of 
my talk with Phippsy. It was 
strange to me that anyone could 
fall in love as Phippsy had done; 
it seemed so cut and dried, so lack- 
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ing in all the elements of romance. 
Having proposed to the wrong girl, 
he now. accepted her unquestion- 
ably as the right girl. I had al- 
ways thought of love as something 
strange, and wonderful, and wild; 
not as a tidy little plant to be raised 
in a conservatory. Yet undoubt- 
edly Phippsy was in love with Ger- 
aldine, and the flowering plant of 
his affection had certainly been 
started in a conservatory—started 
from a slip! 

Then, there was Lois; I never 
dreamed that I should fall in love 
with her. Of course I had always 
liked her tremendously, but—it 
seemed to me that this new tender- 
ness had risen in me through sym- 
pathy for her position as a girl in 
love with a man to whom her 
father objected. It was a trying 
position for her; I pitied her from 
the bottom of my heart. 

During the next few days I 
noticed a decided change in Lois; 
she seemed listless, sighed fre- 
quently. I wondered if anything 
had happened to the man out West. 
Perhaps he wasn’t making the 
necessary money. Perhaps he was 
ill. Itis so unfortunate for a girl to 
have what is to her the greatest, 
the only thing in life, frowned upon 
by her father. If I had my way, 
lovers should never be separated 
for a moment—till they ceased to 
love. I have heard much said in 
favor of separation, but it is bitter 
medicine at best. Let us love often- 
er, if need be, but above all else, 
let us love. My heart bled for Lois. 

One afternoon while we were 
having tea together in the con- 
servatory (Geraldine and Phippsy 
were having theirs in.the drawing- 
room) some impulse moved me to 
break the silence of my sympathy. 

“Poor little girl!” I said. 

“What do you mean?” de- 
manded Lois. 

“I know everything,” I said. 
“I wish you would let me help 
you.” 


“T’m afraid I don’t understand.” 

“T beg your pardon,” I said, “I 
shouldn’t have spoken.” 

“But I insist on knowing what 
you meant when you said you knew 
everything.” 

“About the man out West, and 
your father’s prejudice. I’m so 
sorry, Lois, dear.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know what 
you're talking about,” said Lois. 

“Since you take that attitude I 
can hardly say more,” I replied. 

“But you must say more. What 
do you mean by ‘Father’s prejudice’ 
and ‘the man out West’? I don’t 
know any men out West.” 

“Then he’s come back?” 

“He? Who is he?” 

“The man you love. The man 
to whom your father objects.” 

“But, Phil, there is no such per- 
son! How did you ever get such 
an idea into your head?” 

I was too astonished to answer 
for a moment. Hadn’t Geraldine 
told me distinctly that... ? 
Suddenly realizing what it meant 
to me, I turned to Lois. “I love 
you,” I said. 

“And you haven’t told me before 
because you thought there was 
someone else?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “And I’ve 
been so unhappy!” 

“So have I,” said Lois, “for I 
thought you were never, never 
going to propose.” 

The moments flew. After a 
time, however, I found myself 
thinking of Geraldine. I wanted 
very much to have a serious talk 
with that young lady. 

“T have a favor to ask, dear.” 

“What is it, Phil?” 

“T’d like to be the one to tell 
Geraldine.” 

“Of course you may tell her. 
Why not tell her now?” 

“Not a bad idea.” I said. “ May 
I send Phippsy out to you?” 

“Yes, do.” 

Entering the drawing-room with- 
out ceremony, I gave my command: 
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“Go out and talk to Lois, Phippsy; 
I want to say a few words to Ger- 
aldine.” 

“T like your nerve!” said Phipp- 
sy. “Tl do nothing of the sort.” 
“Tell him to go, Geraldine.” 

After eyeing me appraisingly for 
a moment, Geraldine granted my 
request. ‘‘Run along, Franklin,” 
she said. 

“T can’t see what you two can 
have to say to each other that I 
shouldn’t hear.” 

“You'll hear it soon enough,’ I 
said. “Cut along, now, like a good 
chap.” 

“All right,” said Phippsy, “only 


Mer, don’t be too long.” 


) turned to Geraldine. 


With Phippsy out of the way I 
“What did 
you mean by telling me Lois was in 
love with a man out West?” I 
demanded, sternly. 

“Well, isn’t she?” 

she isn’t.” 

“Oh, Phil, I’m so glad!”’ 

“But why did you go out of your 


_way to tell me such a whopper? 


And if there wasn’t any man out 
West, what did you mean by letting 
Phippsy propose to you? Answer 


} me that.” 


“Ti you must know,” replied 
Geraldine coolly, “it was because 


| loved him.” 


“What?” I cried. “You could 
do this knowing that he meant to 


propose to Lois?” 
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“Lois didn’t love him and I did.” 

“Tf that’s the case,” I said, “you 
are certainly a wonder, for now 
Phippsy loves you.” 

“Do you honestly think so?” 

“T know he does.” 

“T’ve got to be sure—sure.”’ 

“Upon my word, Geraldine,” I 
said, “you are a most surprising 
creature.” 

“T really do believe Franklin 
loves me,” said Geraldine, “and 
I know I can rely on you never to 
tell him how he happened to fall 
in love with me.” 

“Happened is good,” I said. 
“Nothing happened; it was all 
arranged.” 

“And why not? Hasn’t a girl 
the right to secure her happiness if 
she can? But, as I was saying, of 
course I know I can trust you to 
keep it a secret, especially now 
that you are going to marry Lois.”’ 

“Hold on,” I said, “how do you 
know I’m going to marry Lois?” 

“T’ve known it all along,” said 
Geraldine. intended you should 
from the first.” 

I looked at Geraldine admiringly. 

“This beats anything I ever 
heard of,” I said. “Perhaps you 
don’t know it, my dear, but it’s a 
tradition of my sex that man is a 
free agent.” 

“Not till he’s married,” said 
Geraldine, and, on the whole, I 
believe she was right. 


END 
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How to Prevent any Decay 


of the Teeth 


LOUISE SCUDDAY 


Epitor’s Note.—On the authority of some of the mosi eminent members of the dental 
profession, who have indorsed this article in all particulars, you can prevent your children 
from ever having any more cavities or fillings, merely by following these directions. 


deavor to-day is toward prevention 

of evil. In sociology we no longer 
rely upon efforts to reform the hardened 
criminal; we have turned our attention to 
the child, to save him from the ways of 
crime. In medicine we no longer only drug 
and physic the sick; we teach the well how 
to keep from getting sick. The basic idea 
of modern sanitation also is prevention, 
rather than cure. Modern dentistry is no 
exception to this rule; instead of merely 
filling holes in decayed teeth or removing 
them when beyond repair, the higher en- 
deavors of dentistry look to the prevention 
of decay. Its effort is to teach such care of 
the mouth as to prevent all disablement and 
loss of teeth. As long as people are left in 
ignorance of the fact that proper care will 
prevent the suffering due to bad teeth, the 
present conditions of discomfort and dis- 
ease will continue. 

There is a popular and fallacious belief 
that indigestion and medicines spoil the 
teeth. Don’t believe a word of it! It is 
merely a plausible, sounding excuse for the 
very evident results of neglect. If you have 
indigestion or have to take medicines for 
other ailments, then you must simply give 
that much more care to your teeth. The 
care that is sufficient for one set of teeth is 
wholly inadequate for another. But given 
the care that your particular set of teeth 
demand, you undoubtedly can preserve 
them to be a comfort and solace to you in 
your old age. 

It is entirely possible to-day to prevent our 
children from ever having a cavity in their 
teeth, and ourselves from ever having any more. 
How is this done? Simply, by going once a 


Ts tendency of all humanitarian en- 


month to what is known as a prophylaxis 
specialist (prophylaxis being just the high- 
falutin way of saying prevention), and hav- 
ing the teeth thoroughly cleaned, and then 
taking such daily care of them as is out- 
lined farther on in this article. The ordi- 
nary dentist is as a rule too busy patching 
up old teeth or putting in new ones, to give 
the time and attention necessary for prop- 
erly polishing those that need nothing more 
than polishing. The specialist also uses 
finer instruments than does his brother of 
the drill and forceps, which enables him to 
remove tartar that may form far up on the 
tooth beneath the gum, and where a coarser, 
blunter instrument would not reach, or if it 
did reach would lacerate the gum and cause 
pain. It is this growth of tartar under the 
gums that irritates them and makes them 
bleed whenever the teeth are brushed, or 
when biting anything hard like an apple. 
In very bad cases the gums will bleed at the 
slightest touch, showing that they are in a 
high state of inflammation, and will even 
exude pus. 

Nothing is more important for the pos- 
session of good teeth than a healthy condi- 
tion of the gums. What is known as Rigg’s 
disease will attack a neglected mouth, the 
gums will become soft and spongy, will 
loosen their hold on the teeth and the latter 
will naturally drop out. The most glittering 
teeth that ever flashed a challenge to the 
eye are worse than useless anywhere but in 
the mouth that grew them. Hence we want 
to look well after the gums that hold them 
safe and fast where they will do the most 
good. Somehow this reminds one of the old 
darkey who said he would rather be killed in 
a railroad accident than in a steamboat 
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explosion for the very illuminating reason 
that when one is killed on a railroad train 
“dar you is,” but when one is blown up on a 
steamboat “‘whar is you?” If the teeth 
decay you can have them filled and “dar 
you is,” but if your gums refuse to do their 
manifest duty of hanging on to your teeth 
“whar is you?” 


How to Take Care of the Teeth 


To the monthly attention of the proph- 
ylaxis specialist we must add our own ef- 
forts with the toothbrush and dental floss, 
using the former night and morning, and the 
latter at least once daily, preferably on re- 
tiring, so as to leave no food between the 
teeth to ferment during the night. With 
the toothbrush, it is necessary to use some 
good paste or powder, and by a good paste 
or powder is meant one that has not one par- 
ticle of grittiness or roughness about it, but is 
as soft as a face powder, so that if you put 
a little of it into the palm of the hand you 
can rub it around and feel absolutely no 
grit. Any roughness, while it may for the 
time give extra polish to the teeth, will 
surely injure the enamel, and so far as we 
know, that is the one part of the human body 
that never renews itself, but once destroyed 
is gone for good. However, the modern 
dentist is able to create for the preservation 
of the tooth a species of false enamel some- 
what analogous to the callousness that 
forms on the skin when subjected to con- 
tinued friction, and which is produced in 
much the same way. Any polishing that is 
to be done with pumice stone had better be 
left to the dentist, for he knows when to 
stop. When running the dental thread be- 
tween the teeth (and by the way, the waxed 
variety of floss is preferable) it is not enough 
to pass it loosely back and forth to dis- 
lodge any particles of food; it must be pulled 
firmly against each tooth in turn and slid 
back and fgrth where it is impossible for the 
brush ever to reach. 

The Department of Health of the city of 
New York has issued a leaflet to the parents 
of all the public school children, which con- 
tains directions for the care of the chil- 
dren’s teeth, and in this leaflet the following 
formula for a good and cheap tooth powder 
is given: 

2 oz. powdered precipitated chalk. 
1% oz. powdered castile soap. 


1 dram powdered orris root. 
Thoroughly mix. 


This prescription can be filled by any 
druggist at a cost of not more than fifteen 
cents. 

How the bacteria that find lodgment in 
the mouth cause decay of the teeth is really 
quite interesting. It seems that these 
microscopic beasties can get a foothold on 
the tooth only when there is some rough- 
ness, like tartar or an accumulation of tiny 
food particles. Hence it is easy to see why 
keeping the teeth polished is so necessary 
for the prevention of decay. 

If through your carelessness, however, 
this minute mischief maker once gets a 
hand up, so to speak, he has everything his 
own way, for nature has provided him with 
the wherewithal to actually glue himself on. 
There he is and there he stays, merely by 
exuding a kind of gelatinous fluid that holds 
him snug and tight and allows him to pursue 
his destructive trade in peace, and nibble 
our one and only enamel in leisurely comfort. 
Having bored a tiny hole in the hard surface 
of the tooth and wormed himself into the 
softer structure beneath, it is a simple mat- 
ter for him to eat up nearly a whole tooth 
before he is discovered, leaving us only an 
enamel shell with an aching void inside. 
The monthly polishing, however, prevents 
his ever getting very far on his career of 
grand larceny, if he is even permitted to 
begin housebreaking, which is unlikely if 
proper care is taken. The foremost spe- 
cialist in this line, the father of prophylaxis 
work, has, by means of the treatment herein 
outlined, taken children from the age of five 
to the age of twenty without a single cavity 
having appeared in their teeth. If it is possi- 
ble to prevent decay for fifteen years, it is 
possible to prevent it indefinitely. 


Mischief Wrought by Bad Teeth 


The question of the relation of the teeth 
to the rest of the body is one that is con- 
stantly occupying more and more of the 
attention of the best men in medicine as 
well as in dentistry. There can be no doubt 
in the mind of any thinking person that to 
have a mouth full of teeth that are merely 
hotels where are harbored guests, both 
transient and permanent, of the germ family 
is bound to mean disease of the body sooner 
or later. The transient guests wend their 
way onward to the throat, the lungs, the 
stomach, wherever their fancy calls them; 
they go into the lymph glands also, and 
thence find a highroad into any part of the 
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body that they choose to explore. The per- 
manent guests, not being fond of travel, 
stay where they are and make things lively 
and attractive for their brethren of the rest- 
less feet and the adventurous spirit, their 
way of doing this being to cause as much 
trouble and devastation in the teeth as they 
possibly can. 

Bright’s disease, disabetes, tuberculosis, 
sore throat, indigestion, and appendicitis are 
some of the ways that the migrating germs 
have of gently hinting at their presence. 
Many cases of Bright’s disease, diabetes, and 
stomach trouble have been immensely bene- 
fited and helped along toward ultimate cure 
by putting the gums in a healthy condition. 
The reason is clear. The abscesses at the 
roots of the teeth throw off poisons which 
when swallowed are absorbed by the blood, 
deposited in different parts of the body and 
contribute to the diseases named, and it 
naturally follows that conditions are ameli- 
orated when the offending abscesses are 
healed. 


Mouth Washes 


The mouth, however, is not by any means ~ 


the only port of entry for these germs, but 
it is a very likely one, and one that we can 
easily guard. An antiseptic mouth wash is 
excellent ammunition in this war against 
invading germs, but be sure that the one 
you use is antiseptic. Two widely adver- 
tised preparations highly recommended as a 
mouth wash and nose and throat spray, 
were analyzed a couple of years ago by the 
American Medical Association and shown 
to contain hardly one drop of antiseptic, and 
so far as any germ-killing properties are con- 
cerned one might just as well have used so 
much water, which last has at least the 
advantage of being cheap. One of these 
preparations was white and fragrant, and 
the other had a lovely purplish color, a most 
agreeable odor, and a sweet, pleasant taste; 
everything to recommend them save real 
efficiency as a germicide. They had, and 
yet have, a large sale, and are no doubt of 
great spiritual comfort to their users! Bi- 
carbonate of soda (ordinary cooking soda) 
is an excellent mouth wash, as it neutralizes 
the acids that the fermentation of food pro- 
duces, and that is most injurious to the 
enamel. A teaspoonful dissolved in half a 
glass of water is a sufficiently strong solu- 
tion. This, however, is not an antiseptic; 
but a very good home-made germ killer can 
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be made by dissolving in water as much boric 
acid as the water will hold, that is, keep 
putting in the boric acid until no more will 
dissolve and you get a sediment in the bot- 
tom of the glass. Another excellent wash, 
but one that is not very pleasant to the 
taste is a solution of one part of peroxide 
of hydrogen to two parts of water. How- 
ever, if pus is not present, this is very harm- 
ful if used continually. These mouth washes 
are all cheap and efficacious, if not delight- 
ful to taste and smell, but one can buy 
excellent preparations that combine real 
usefulness with a pleasant taste. However, 
the use of any of the suggested mouth wash- 
es may prove injurious under certain con- 
ditions if too long continued, hence it is 
wise to use the above only untila competent 
specialist in this line may be consulted. 

Anyone who has ever enjoyed the com- 
fort of having the mouth and teeth in a 
really sanitary condition will never be happy 
to have them otherwise. It is a horrible 
thought that we may be carrying around in 
our mouths all’sorts of germs of dreadful 
diseases, and continually swallowing pus 
(forgive the word, reader, but no other tells 
the real facts) that diseased gums throw off. 
How can a person be healthy or have a good 
digestion who is allowing such stuff as that 
to go into their stomach with every mouth- 
ful of food? And yet look at the carelessness 
in this matter that the majority of people 
show. People who would not dream of sit- 
ting down to a meal with dirty hands will 
be perfectly content to eat all their meals 
with a mouth and teeth in comparison with 
which the dirtiest hands would be clean and 
sanitary. Those who make the biggest “to 
do” over the innocent gambols of a fly in the 
butter, or grow faint at the sight of a mos- 
quito in their tea, may be the very ones 
whose mouths could give answer to the roll 
call of every germ in the calendar. But 
what they don’t see they don’t mind. 

Why is the mouth such an excellent breed- 
ing place for germs of every description? 
Because it supplies the two essentials to de- 
composition—namely, heat and moisture, 
and the only way to be safe from disease 
breeding presences is to keep the teeth so 
clean and polished that if a germ by any 
chance alight on a tooth he will either starve 
to death or slip up and break his neck! 

The most careful surgeons today will not 
perform any operation requiring abdominal 
incision until the mouth and teeth are in 
good condition, such is their belief in the 
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possibility of infection through the mouth. 
And the invalid or lazy folk who take their 
breakfast in bed without first washing the 
teeth are handing on to their stomachs a 
lovely lot of matter that forms on the teeth 
and gums during the long hours of the night, 
when to the heat and moisture of the mouth 
are further added darkness and stagnation. 

The most notable advance that the science 
of dentistry has made is in the direction of 
straightening teeth and restoring the nor- 
mal shape to an abnormal jaw. The spe- 
cialists who do this work are known as 
orthodontists; their results are simply won- 
derful, and the value of the work cannot be 
overrated. For to have our teeth where 
they really belong is a measure that makes 
not merely for beauty but for health as well. 
If the teeth do not meet properly we cannot 
thoroughly chew our food and consequently 
develop all sorts of digestive troubles. And 
if the teeth project so far that the lips can- 
not cover them, we become mouth breathers, 
inhale all manner of germs, and are con- 
tinually becoming infected with various 
diseases. 


Farewell to the Dentists 


It is the belief of modern dentists and of 
many medical men as well, that in time 
there will be no more dentists, but only 
orthodontists, and prophylaxis specialists. 
For if the teeth of a child are kept clean and 
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in place, they will never decay and necessi- 
tate filling. Nature intended the corners of 
adjacent teeth to come in contact, and if 
they do so no food lodges to cause decay. 
But if the teeth are crowded they rotate, 
and their flat surfaces meet, giving lodgment 
to food and inviting decay unless the most - 
rigid care is exercised. The thought of 
doing away with the much-dreaded dentist 
with his awful drilling machine and his 
horrid forceps seems almost too good to be 
true, but this delectable dream would soon 
be an accomplished fact were the system of 
tooth insurance herein described adopted by 
everybody. Another plea for the work of 
the orthodontist is the fact that a number of 
cases of insanity and neurasthenia have been 
found to come from what is known as im- 
pacted teeth, that is, teeth that have grown 
in crooked and are pressing against a nerve 
and causing inflammation. These cases 
have been cured on the removal of the 
offending teeth. 

When all is said and done, however, in 
favor of the well-furnished mouth and the 
glittering smile, there is still a word to be 
said in defense of toothlessness, for it would 
appear that there are some callings in which 
the lack of proper grinders is a positive ad- 
vantage, if one is to believe the story of the 
man who was bragging on his brother’s 
musical ability. Said he, ‘My brother, Jim, 
plays the bass drum better than any man that 
ever lived, and he hasn’t a tooth in his head!” 
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Arabellas Private Sale 


HE problem of fitting the furniture 

and furnishings of a_ three-story 
house into a five-room apartment 
kept Arabella awake for several consecu- 
tive nights. And then, in the lonely mid- 
night watches, an illumination suddenly lit 
up the murky mental atmosphere. 

“Sell off the things, of course! Why 
didn’t I think of that before! Keep just 
enough to furnish the flat!’’ (Arabella 
would soon say “apartment,” for destiny 
was about to transfer her husband and, 
naturally, herself to New York.) 


And Its Pernicious Effect on Arabella’s Character 


By FLORENCE PELTIER 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


JAMES PRESTON 


The next day Arabella did not cherish 
this idea in her heart and ponder over it, 
but asked the advice of her neighbors. 
Some suggested engaging an auctioneer, 
while others claimed that after the auction- 
eer was sure of the twenty-five dollars he 
would ask in payment for his winning ways 
the rest of the performance he would turn 
into a bargain sale that would .2ake a ten- 
cent shop look sick in comparison. 

Others suggested advertising in the 
papers. More cautious advisers said that 
this method would give objectionable char- 
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Foolish neighbors, 

bearing away, in 

exchange for green- 

backs, pictures, 

bronzes, and im- 

itation black mar- 
ble clocks 


acters a chance to enter the house. An out- 
break of smallpox might follow, together 
with the disappearance of sundry and valu- 
able articles. They suggested instead the 
dressing up of a few well-behaved children 
of poor but lazy parents and sending them 
out to distribute hand-decorated “fliers” in 
aristocratic centers only. Many were the 
suggestions, and while Arabella considered 
them, pro and con, it got pretty well noised 
about in her neighborhood that she was 
going to sell off. 

The “wet-wash” man came to ask her if 
she had any desks to sell. (The wet wash 
is the sort that comes back from the laundry 
nicely washed and starched but wet, and 
you hang ’em out on your own clothesline.) 

Arabella had four desks. She was re- 
quested to set a price on one. This she did, 
timidly, for it was her initiation into com- 
mercialism. The wet-wash man bought the 
desk without demur, also the hat tree, the 
big mahogany dining table, and a few other 
things. Arabella was astonished at his 
opulence, and seriously meditated as to the 
wisdom of fitting her son Jack for a Harvard 
instead of a wet-wash career. 


> 


The following day a caller was announced. 
Arabella descended to the drawing-room to 
find a large and elegantly clad lady. She 
said she was the iceman’s wife, and that she 
had heard of the selling-off, and wanted to 
buy a refrigerator. Arabella, with quickly 
gained confidence and perspicacity, boldly 
charged two dollars more than she thought 
she could get, was beaten down one dollar, 
thus making an extra dollar in the transac- 
tion. 

During the next two days six persons 
called who wanted to buy refrigerators. 
Arabella bitterly regretted that she had not 
bought up a line of second-hand refrigera- 
tors and produced them one by one as the 
family article. 

One day a tiny, weary-appearing, pov- 
erty-stricken-looking woman called. Nat- 
urally, Arabella expected the poor creature 
would speak in subdued accents. But when 
she opened her mouth a voice issued that 
had the intonation and volume of a siren— 
the kind that gets in its work on a stormy 
night at sea. She explained she was Mrs. 
Stubbs’s scrub-lady, and that she wanted to 
buy some kitchen chairs. Arabella sold her 
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Arabella’s Private Sale 


four for seventy-five cents—a merely nomi- 
nal price, her sympathies being worked 
upon by the poor creature’s evidently desti- 


tute condition. Fancy her feelings when 
the p. c. asked in strident tones how much 
she wanted for the piano. Arabella hadn’t 
thought of selling the piano; but the scrub- 
lady dilated eloquently on how it would get 
the worst banging of its life by freight hands. 

Arabella named a price. 

In the evening the scrub-lady’s son called, 
and said he had come to try the piano. He 
sat down and played and sang a hymn. He 
was a Salvation Army man. 

The next day he called with the money 
in his hand and the piano movers at the 
door. The piano was in the music room on 
the second floor, and had to be taken out 
through the window. The Salvation Army 
man assisted in the moving. He capered 
on the windowsill, and even pranced on the 
piano that was gingerly balancing, half in 
and half out of the room, until Arabella, cold 
fear in her heart, begged him to desist. But 
he only capered more violently, explaining 
briefly that he was in the hands of the 
Lord. 


As the piano disappeared down the long 
vista of the street a sour-looking individual 
called. He said he was the milkman, and 
that his wife wanted to buy some old family 
furniture to give tone to their establishment. 
Arabella showed him a black walnut bed- 
room set of the middle of the nineteenth 
centyry. It bristled with machine-made 
ornaments. She dilated upon the rarity of 
black walnut and the exceeding lowness of 
the price she asked. He bought the set, also 
some daguerreotypes representing person- 
ages entirely unknown to Arabella. She 
explained to the milkman that he might just 
as well put them up on his parlor mantel for 
his ancestors as for her to do so. Thus she 
disposed of articles, and at a handsome 
price, that she had laid by for the ash can. 

By this time Arabella’s entire manner had 
changed. She had attained a commanding 
glance and a firm bearing wholly foreign to 
her before she began selling off. Her hus- 
band noticed it and remarked upon it. He 
said it was the look all acquired who entered 
into the commercial arena. It was, so to 
speak, the dollar mark. 

Arabella’s success became widely noised 
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‘ about. Foolish neighbors, who came to 
scoff and to get something more to gossip 
about, remained long enough to find them- 
selves, on departing, bearing away, in ex- 
change for greenbacks, pictures, bronzes, 
and imitation black marble clocks. Those 
who bought Rogers statuary groups had, of 
course, to send express wagons. 

Among the throngs that besieged the 
house there appeared one evening a belliger- 
ent-looking “lady of the old school.” She 
bought two books for a quarter, and, then, 
casting her eye upon a small antique 
Bokhara, said, ‘‘Can’t you throw in that old 
thing?” And walked off, on refusal of her 
request, with that elegant and dignified 
poise that the present generation fall so 
short of! 

Little brown-eyed Dorothy, next door, 
came in and explained she had saved up 
forty-one pen- 
nies for the 
sale. She 
walked all 
over the house, 
scrutinized ar- 
ticles with the 
air of a con- 
noisseur, and 
departed with 
several books, 
a china candle- 
stick, a picture, 
and a box of 
sweets. She 
confided to her 
mother, very 
gravely, that 
Mrs. Arabella 
was “selling off 
things al- 
together too 
cheap!” 

At last the 
day came when 
there was no 
more to sell off. 


and a salary of—” 
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Arabella gloated over a bursting pocket- 
book and planned what she would buy: 
a new “baby grand,” a Flemish oak dining 
set, a Hiroshige print, a—when the bell 
rang, and a prosperous-appearing man was 
ushered in. 

“T am,” he explained, “the second-hand 
furniture man. I have heard of your phe- 
nomenal success in selling off, and I have 
come to make vou the following business 
offer: I will hire a house, furnish it with 
second-hand furniture, and you will repre- 
sent the owner of the house about to go to 
the Klondike for your health, and desirous 
of selling off all furniture. I will give you 
a commission of twenty-five per cent and 
a salary of—” 

But here Arabella broke in, regretfully it 
was true, for the commercial blood of her 
ancestors had been roused, and explained 
that duty re- 
quired her to 
reside perma- 
nently in New 
York. 

As the sec- 
ond-hand fur- 
niture man 
closed the front 
door, Arabella 
felt that life 
had _ suddenly 
become flat and 
insipid. Op- 
portunity had 
given her a 
fleetingglimpse 
of a career that 
opened endless 
and golden 
possibilities — 
a taste for the 
excitement of 
the chase, to be 
for her, no 
more, oh. 
nevermore! 
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The father has a duty to his boy which he can 
never shirk 


An Acute Problem for Parents 


By 


REV. LYMAN P. POWELL 
On the Need of Properly Instructing Children in the Fact of Sex Hygiene. 


Epitor’s Note—This admirable talk, from a clergyman who is doing a wonderful 
work for humanity in his parish and community, is introductory to a series of articles on the 
great problem of personal and social purity in its various bearings. 


T any moment in the history of the 

A world two problems always press for 

a solution. The.one is the problem 

of subsistence; the other of existence. The 

one depends upon the laws inexorable of 

economics; the other on the laws, no less 
inexorable, though less evident, of sex. 

Each problem may be normal or abnor- 
mal. The normal psychology of sex is 
found diffused and generalized in happy 
homes where, as Dr. Felix Adler says, 
“happy marriages do not proclaim them- 
selves, but rather shun publicity and bring 
their homage to the Penates in the guarded 
precincts of sacred privacy.” 

The abnormal psychology of sex is found, 
usually, under other names, in the ill- 
adjusted marriage and the consequent 
unhappy home, in the underpaid and over- 
worked adolescents of our cities, in the iso- 
lated and the mentally impoverished of our 
rural districts, in those accursed employ- 
ment offices which exist solely for the sake 


of selling ignorance to lust, and in the white 
slave trade, which flourishes even where 
the peace and the appeal of the church bell 
are regularly heard, and where the red 
light sheds its fatal rays on all who seek its 
hopeless district. 

This article, introductory to a series, has 
no cure-all to suggest. The writer no more 
believes in panaceas for sex ills than for 
economic ills. His purpose is the less ambi- 
tious one to swing the gate wide open for 
the writers who will follow, and incidentally 
to suggest certain considerations out of the 
unusual experience of a minister to whom 
many souls in recent years have brought 
troubles seldom taken to a minister save of 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

The starting point in all discussion of 
the subject must be marriage. Divorce is 
usually the aftermath of a marriage which 
ought never to have been. Those whom 
God hath joined together in a complete 
understanding and a comprehensive love 
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man cannot put asunder. Much of the 
honest effort in these days to prevent di- 
vorce begins too late. It locks the stable 
after the horse is gone. It starts at the 
wrong end. Let society insure that every 
marriage be contracted only in the proper 
circumstances by those who have the phys- 
ical and moral right to marry and that the 
conditions of a wholesome marriage are 
made universally apparent by the doctor, 
the minister, and the educator, and divorce 
will be reduced to lowest terms. 

Marriage is a fine art. The wedding day 
is the beginning, not the end, of its true 
exercise. To be successful in the highest 
sense marriage must be preceded by as 
painstaking preparation as any other of 
life’s callings. To let young people drift 
into the holiest relationship without under- 
standing of its terms and without fitness for 
its mutual responsibilities is to make them 
sometimes wish in later life that they had 
waited until death for their damnation. 

Almost everybody has been wont till 
now to shirk responsibility for the proper 
training of the young in scientific knowl- 
edge of sex problems. Men of as large repu- 
tation as Rev. Dr. William T. Manning, 
Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Parks, Admiral A. T. 
Mahan, and Jacob A. Riis, in an appeal 
sent out in 1909 for a conference to consider 
the duty of the Church regarding sex pa- 


‘thology, made the following frank confes- 


sion: “A great duty is being neglected; 
and we are all responsible for the neglect.” 
Educators alert to every other opportunity 
for the improvement of our public and our 
private schools, frequently appear some- 
what blind to the indisputable danger of 
bringing girls and boys together in high 
school at the critical moment of adolescence 
when sex desire becomes unfortunate in 
many and uncontrollable in some. 

Girls and boys alike are suffering from 
the neglect and the error of their elders, and 
no one can read Dr. William Lee Howard’s 
“Start Your Child Right ” without shudder- 
ing at the perils which the tenderest and most 
promising of both sexes have to meet in the 
coeducation of our high schools. Said the 
eminent Japanese educator, Baron Dairoku 
Kikichi, on a recent visit to our country: 
“One of the first things we teach our young 
women is the value of chastity; this we 
teach thoroughly, emphatically, practically. 
I believe,” he added, in polite but well- 
merited rebuke, “‘that even the word is not 
mentioned to your schoolgirls.” There is 
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something wrong with our viewpoint. It 
is antiquated and absurd. We need Japan’s 
reproof; yes, and Australia’s too. 

The campaign of education in regard to 
the sex problems has begun. The first duty 
rests upon the parent. No one else has the - 
same chance to preoccupy the child mind 
with sane thoughts of sex before the danger 
point of adolescence and of adolescent com- 
radeship is reached. The wise and the clean- 
minded father can usually make his son 
immune to sex temptations if he sets about 
his task in reason and keeps at it. The 
mother can save her daughter not only 
from wrong doing but also from wrong 
thinking if she adds to the maternal in- 
stinct that incessant interest in the home 
which will not yield to the demands of 
clubs, bridge whist, or even well-inten- 
tioned public service. That mother in 
New York has much to answer for whose 
two girls, brought up in a home the neigh- 
bors all regarded as a model, “went wrong” 
because she was “absorbed in various so- 
cieties” and did not perceive the drift of 
things until it was too late to check it. 

It is at precisely this point that the 
economic and sex problems overlap. This 
is the best age the world has ever seen, and 
it is getting better. But the millennium is 
not yet here. That social readjustment of 
which Scott Nearing writes is not complete. 
Our environment is not as yet entirely free 
from dangerous influences. All of us are 
handicapped in our best efforts to do some- 
thing to improve the conditions which 
surround us. The average husband and 
father is a wage-earner. He has to spend 
the greater part of every day procuring for 
his family a decent livelihood. The strain 
of earning a living in these days of competi- 
tion and high prices is unbroken. Home is 
the only resting-place the good man knows, 
and no right-minded woman, however ar- 
dently she wishes times were easier, expects 
her husband both to earn a living for the 
family and to share with her, save in emer- 
gencies, the many household cares. Or, if 
she does, she must make ready to see him 
cross the dead line in the forties and to add 
to her housekeeping cares the earning of the 
family’s livelihood. 

This gospel will appear, perhaps, some- 
what old-fashioned to many of my gentle 


‘readers in this magazine. Some who have 


inferred from ast predicaments that I 
am a progressive ifnot an insurgent in my 
treatment of life problems will think they 
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see this month signs of retrogressive if not 
of premature senility in a young man. I 
may even be reminded through the mails 
that women have their rights as well as 
men and that 


“ New occasions teach new duties.” 


Perhaps. But I have long since ceased 
to think that we have rights in life. The 
only things we can be sure we have are 
duties. We are here not to get what we 
can but to give what we ought, to make the 
world a little better for our living in it, to 
learn the sweetness of giving up that others 
may be better and finer and purer, and to 
pass on the torch of life undimmed to those 
who shall succeed us. 

It is of God’s appointment, and not 
man’s, that parenthood makes more de- 
mands on woman than on man. To act as 
though this were not true is to jeopardize 
the supreme interest of the race—its per- 
petuation and improvement. To refuse to 
do one’s entire duty by the daughters born 
into the home is to violate’ the elemental 
principle of motherhood. Dr. Howard in 
his book, which everybody ought to read, 
remarks: ‘‘I know of three girls, not one of 
whom was over seventeen years of age— 
one was fifteen—attending a normal school, 
who were pregnant the same year; their 
first year at this mixed school. They were 
from the country and had been sent away 
from home without the slightest advice 
concerning sexual matters. One.of these 
girls did try to ask her mother questions 
but was turned away with the ordinary 
platitudes of the moral coward. The 
farcical side of this hypocrisy and deception 
is seen when we bear in mind that these 
girls were to be turned out as teachers of 
the young. These cases are only examples 
of the ruin of young girls through the 
criminal neglect of parents.” 

The mother’s problem is usually simpler 
than the father’s. She spends more hours 
with the children. They are closer to her 
heart before and after birth. The inciden- 
tal opportunities to sow the seeds of a true 
comprehension of sex life abound in all the 
early days of childhood. Analogies attend 
each step of growth, and are made rever- 
ently and unmistakably evident in Mar- 
garet Warner Morley’s beautiful ‘Song 
of Life.” 

The sex life of the commonest flowers are 
an open book. The ministerial function of 
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the bee and insect in effecting and solemniz- 
ing the marriage of the flowers will appeal 
in all its purity to every child’s imagination. 
The egg~and chick, so fascinating to the 
boy and girl, will furnish endless chance 
for exposition of the elemental principles 
involved not only in childhood but also in 
the adolescent stage when instruction must 
be move courageous and direct to be dis- 
tinctly understood. The child with whom 
an informed and tactful mother has such 
frank habitual converse in the early days 
will pass up into adolescence without mor- 
bidness, secretiveness, shock, or irresistible 
temptation. 

The father has a duty to his boy which 
he can never shirk. He must codperate 
with the mother and supplement her every 
effort. The moment one day arrives when 
he must speak out with the tenderness and 
dignity of loving fatherhood to vaccinate 
his boy against the prudish stories of the 
puritanical and the coarse lies of the filthy. 

I know one father who seized the timely 
coming of a new boy to explain the holy 
mystery of birth to the eighteen-year-old 
brother. He used such words as these: 
“Mother and father love each other very 
much. All our friends know that. Where 
love is there God is, and God wants little 
ones to be. ‘For of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Children are fhe special proof 
that God is love. When God wants to 
send a little child into a home he fits up 
just beneath the mother’s heart a snug 
nest not unlike the nests the birds live in. 
Then out of two tiny eggs the father and 
the mother bring together in the nest a 
little child is hatched just like a little bird. 
But for months and months he lives in his 
nest in the mother’s body. 
knows the little one is there and loves him 
dearly. A part of all the food she eats goes 
to his nourishment. At last when the little 
one is too big to stay longer in the nest, the 
doctor comes and helps to bring him out 
into the world. He then belongs to the 
whole family. Father and brother, too, 
can see and love and help care for him. 
Everybody is delighted with him. It is all 
very wonderful. No fairy tale is half so 
beautiful. And best of all, the story is 
true; every word of it.” 

Not all fathers will tell the beautiful tale 
in the same words. But when they tell it 
with such joy and reverence they make the 
older child immune against the vulgarity 
of the playground and the street. 


The mother . 
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Not every parent is as yet prepared to 
deal intelligently with the sex problem in 
the training of the child. But we are mak- 
ing progress. The era of publicity, which 
is usually next door to Utopia, is at hand. 
In Australia and New Zealand it has al- 
ready come. Of the two crusades launched 
last June in Philadelphia at the world meet- 
ing of the Baptists, one is to be directed 
against social evils. The Federation of 
Churches in Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land has recently requested that holy man 
of God, Professor Walter Rauschenbusch, 
to prepare a manual to be placed into the 
hands of every prospective bridegroom. 
Ministers and doctors, teachers and Y. M. 
C. A. workers are speaking out in public 
and in private as they never have before, 
and magazines are turning the spot light 
on the entire subject. Unreality and maw- 
kishness are disappearing, and a healthier 
state of mind is coming in to take their place. 

The church has responsibility. The 
average church has organizations in abun- 
dance to keep good people good. It rarely 
has one for the reclamation of the wayward 
and the lost. These it usually leaves to 
the gracious ministrations of the Salvation 
Army and the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. In fact, many 
churches immediately expel the fallen woman, 
though the fallen man may continue to sit 
in the next pew. 

Under the direction of the Church Mis- 
sion of Help in New York City a careful 
study has recently been made of 229 fallen 
girls, averaging about fifteen years of age, 
in Christian institutions. Every one of 
them was found to have been brought up 
in a Christian church or to have connection 
of some sort with one. If any doubt the 
church’s obligation, this truth alone will 
surely dispel doubt. 

The home, the church, the community, 
the state, the nation, all need to codéperate 
both in studying the situation and in taking 
measures to improve it, and among the 
many signs of the approach of that millen- 
nial day when 


“All shall be better than well,” 


none is more encouraging than the purpose 
of this magazine to enlist the interest of 
some of the foremost experts in the land 
in contributing to the series to which I 
have the honor of furnishing this meager 
introduction. 
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Miss FLORENCE QUALEY 
Painted by Dana Pond 
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Miss Hetty KELLY 


Painted by Dana Pond 
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Mrs. FRANK J. GOULD 


Painted by Cana Pond 
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Miss HELENE DEMAREST 


Painted by Dana Pond 
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Hunting A Worth While Position 


The Third in a Series of Papers on 


“The Family Woman in Business” 


By 
ROLKER 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THORNTON D. SKIDMORE 


graduate was suddenly confronted 

with the necessity of providing her 
own living. For two years following her 
graduation she had lived a life of ease and 
luxury, never dreaming that she would be 
compelled to provide for herself, and never 
suspecting that if this contingency should 
arise, her college education alone would not 
suffice to bring her promptly an adequate 
income. 

When the crash came she did what most 
college women do when in need of assistance, 
she went to business women who had gradu- 
ated from her own college and asked whether 
they knew of vacant positions. Many of 
these gave her letters of introduction. Be- 
fore long fifty or more women were keeping 
an eye open for a vacancy that would suit 
the young woman, but—none came. Inside 
of two weeks, eleven positions of various 
kinds were offered her, but not one of these 
could she accept. The best offering was a 
position, which, before long, would lead up 
to proof reading, and eventually, perhaps, 
to editorial work; but even in this case the 
salary was inadequate, for the case of the 
young woman was urgent. 

One evening she sat despondent and dis- 
couraged. She had realized for the first 
time that a college education is a mere foun- 
dation for salable knowledge. “There is 
only one sort of a good paying position that 
I know enough to fill and that is that of a 
private secretary,” she said to herself. ‘The 
only trouble is how to find an opening of this 
sort. In the first place, positions for private 
secretaries are scarce. In the second, when 
a woman needs a private secretary she rarely 
advertises for one. She gets one through 
private recommendation of friends.” 

The friends this girl had were of the light 


A YOUNG WOMAN who was a college 


and frivolous sort, not interested in matters 
or people requiring the services of secretaries. 
The problem was how to reach women 
likely to be in need of her services. For 
three days she sat racking her brain when 
the solution came to her. 

“Who are the women whodo things in life? 
Who, for instance, are the wealthy women 
interested in charities?” she argued. She 
knew a number of these by name, and she 
added to her list by inquiring of clergymen 
among the fashionable churches. She had 
not gone far before she realized that the 
wealthy women unostentatiously interested 
in relieving human suffering number legion. 
There were many whose names she had 
never heard. Other wealthy women there 
were who were leaders in various movements 
for social betterment. In fact, once dis- 
covered, the field seemed unlimited. 


The Brief, to-the-Point Letter 


After selecting what she considered the 
best names on her list, the young woman 
composed a brief, to-the-point letter, stating 
that she knew that the recipient was en- 
gaged in such-and-such work, that she 
herself was much interested in this same 
work, and was anxious to be connected with 
it as a private secretary or in any other 
capacity that would enable her to earn a 
fair living. She mentioned that she was a 
graduate of a college, that she was quick and 
willing to learn; and that she would be glad 
of an interview at an early date in case there 
was a chance for a position of the sort for 
which she was looking. This was all she 
said. The rest she left to her stationery, to 
the wording of the letter and to her hand- 
writing. 

Eight of these letters the young woman 
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sent one morning. The following morning 
she received six answers. Four of these re- 
gretted inability to offer or to suggest 
vacancies. Two made appointments for 
personal interviews. Before night one of 
the two missing answers arrived and made 
still another appointment. The last letter 
remained unan- 
swered, which was 
not serious for the 
young woman found 
what she wanted 
upon her second call, 
a position as private 
secretary to the 
daughter of a million- 
aire engaged pri- 
vately in work on 
the East Side. Her 
salary to begin with 
was $30 a week. 
The incident of 
the girl who became 
a private secretary 
illustrates how the 
business woman who 
is wide-awake ob- 
tains for herself the 
worth-while posi- 
tion. She does not 
sit down with an ex- 
pectant smile, wait- 
ing for luck to strike 


bemoan fate if a 
good position fails to 
come to.her. She 


knows there are a thousand and one little 
strategies that she can invent, and that will 
help her to what she wants, sure as sunrise. 

Few stories are more interesting than 
those about business women who have in- 
vented schemes and methods whereby to 
land worth-while positions through their 
own ingenuity and 
efforts. Some of 
these are college 
women; others have 
not the advantages 
that a college course 
imparts. Some are 
women hunting their 
first “job”; others 
have had _ business 
experience, and sim- 
ply waked up to the 
fact that they might 
as well improve their 
lot. Some are girls 
who have started at 
the bottom of the 
ladder and worked 
their way up step by 
step, with a definite 
object of landing 
eventually in a cer- 
tain well-paying 
line; others, like the 
college girl who be- 
came a private secre- 
tary, have found 
necessity pinching 
them and been 
obliged to invent 


does not go on the 
principle that selling 
her services is a mat- 
ter of luck. 

On the contrary, 
she knows that sell- 


ing one’s services is 


an exact science. 

She knows that good 

positions may be had by anyone who is 
willing to sit down and think out and invent 
a plan to circumvent a difficulty, and who 
will then go out and hustle. It makes no 
difference to her whether the position she 
is seeking is a hard-to-get one, much coveted; 
it does not phase her to know that she is 
inexperienced in the line she wishes to break 
into; it does not discourage her to realize 
that a position of the sort she is after is as 
a rule obtained by influence, and that she 
lacks utterly what men term “pull.”” She 


As private secretary to the daughter of a 
millionaire, her salary to begin with 
was thirty dollars per week 


short-cut methads 
for landing on top 
in well-paying posi- 
tions. 

Undoubtedly one 
of the most ingenious 
ways of securing a 
hard-to-get position 
was invented by a 
young woman without family, suddenly 
bereft of her husband. Until her husband 
died she had no idea that she would be left 
practically penniless, and under the neces- 
sity of earning herown living. She wasa wom- 
an of fine appearance and good education, 
but she had not the remotest accomplishment 
that could ordinarily be turned into money. 


A Position as Companion 


“T’m not fit for anything except to act as 
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a professional companion; but how do peo- 
ple get positions as companions?” Day 
after day she bought herself newspapers and 
scanned the “Help Wanted” columns, but 
the advertisements for companions were al- 
most scarce as hens’ teeth, and when, at long 
intervals, one of these appeared there were 
hundreds of applicants, and the chances of 
landing the “job” were next to nothing. 

“There must be hundreds upon hundreds 
of people in this big city who have need for 
companions, and there must be some sure 
way of reaching them,” said this young 
woman to herself one 
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a week ago. Let me take your name and 
address for future reference. Taking it all 
in all, it’s one of the most difficult things 
imaginable to find a suitable companion. 
We’re only too glad at times to have one on 
hand who can fill the bill.” The medicine 
man wheeled in his chair and for a minute 
looked thoughtfully out of the window. 
“ But all this doesn’t help you any now, does 
it?” he continued. “Do you know Dr. S— 
and Dr. G— and Dr. B—? No? Tell 
you what I'll do,” he interrupted himself 
to scribble, “Introducing Mrs. D—” on 
each of three visiting 


day. Then she sat 
down to think, but 
in her desperation 
put on her hat and 
coat and went out 
for a walk instead. 
On her way through 
the fashionable quar- 
ter of the city, her 
eye encountered in a 
window the gilt- 
glass sign of a physi- 
cian, and this gave 
her an idea that sent 
hope surging through 
her. “ Why, of course, 
who would be more 
apt to know about 
people who need 
companions than a 
doctor with practice 
among the wealthy?” 
she asked herself. 
“Invalids and con- 
valescents are the 
ones who require 
companions!” 

She tried her ex- 
periment at once. “I 
have come to ask 
your advice in a 


cards. “You call on 
these gentlemen and 
present my card, and 
between us four you 
ought to land some- 
thing in your line 
within a week or so.” 

The woman found 
the position she was 
after at the office of 
the second physician 
to whom she present- 
ed her card. She 
struck things lucky. 
A companion was 
wanted, not for a 
cranky invalid or a 
crabbed convales- 
cent, but for a young 
woman whose hus- 
band, too busy to 
leave the city, was 
seeking a companion 
to send with his wife 
on a tour through 
the Old World. All 
the important coun- 
tries of Europe, in- 
cluding a few un- 
important ones like 
Egypt, were visited, 


matter outside of 
medicine,’ she said 
to the doctor, and 
then outlined what 
she had come for. 


“What I’d like to Ge 


know is if, by visit- 
ing physicians, I’m on the right track in 
trying for a companion’s position?” she 
concluded. 

“T don’t know of a better way,”’ the doc- 
tor answered. “Every once ina while I hear 
of an opening of that sort. I had one only 


The experience of the first trip through all 
of Europe made her a valuable acqui- 
sition as a traveling companion 


the trip lasting nine 
months. And, by 
the time the engage- 
ment was finished, 
the experience of the 
first trip had made 
the companion so ex- 
pert that she was a valuable acquisition as 
a, traveling companion. ; 

Within a month after her return she found 
a second engagement over practically the 
same route. She had studied, meanwhile, 
the histories and the stories of the various 
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points of interest until she was an Authority. 
At present she is on her third trip abroad, in 
charge of two young women sent by rich 
parents for the educational value of the tour. 

Since this woman devised a method of 
finding a position as companion she has let 
a dozen or more 


earning the princely sum of fourteen dollars 
a week in the office of a big electrical con- 
cern. Superior work in this office was ex- 
pected rather than appreciated. There was 
a standing invitation to any stenographer to 
put on her hat and go if she was not satisfied 
with the salary. 


women into her 
secret with result 
that all found 
employment. 

If there is one 
predicament 
more tantalizing 
than another it is 
that of a woman 
of appearance 
who is an expert 
stenographer, but 
who has had the 
misfortune to 
land in what the 
men call a “cheap 
job.” From nine 
in the morning 
until five or six 
afternoons she 
sits bent over the 
keys of amachine, 
until her arms 
ache and her back 
threatens to snap 
in two. Sheisa 
cog in a machine; 
a mere chalk mark 


On and off for 
two years the 
young woman 
fretted and tried 
through advertis- 
ing and other 
means to get a 
better position, 
even at the risk of 
having her office 
manager learn of 
her ambition and 
discharge her; but 
none of the offers 
were of the big 
sort she was look- 
ing for. Not un- 
til she was prop- 
erly discouraged 
did she wake up. 

“There is some 
way of getting in- 
to these positions 
outside of answer- 
ing advertise- 
ments and out- 
side of ‘pull,’” 


to be replaced ata 
trifling stroke in 
case it is erased. 
There is no op- 


portunity for ad- 


vancement. The 

pay is meager. She knows that there are 
numbers of excellent stenographer positions 
that pay from two to three times what she is 
earning, where a woman is treated with con- 
sideration. And she knows that, owing to 
marriage and other causes, there are con- 
stantly recurring vacancies in these places. 
The trouble is that when a worth-while 
position of this sort becomes vacant the 
berth is snapped up weeks in advance by a 
friend of some man or woman employed in 
the office, and the outsider has a small 
chance. 

How ingenuity and planning solved the 
problem of how a woman without influence 
might break into the sacred circle was il- 
lustrated by a young woman who had been 


Inside of a week she was engaged as stenog- 
rapher at twenty-five dollars per week 


she decided, and 
with this idea in 
mind she began 
to ponder and to 
scheme. 

From time to 
time, into the 
office of the electrical company came 
electrical engineers, inquiring of the mana- 
ger whether he had or knew of an opening 
for a good man. Some of these engineers 
were youngsters fresh from college; some 
were men of experience anxious to make a 
change; some were men of reputation come 
for “leads” that would tell them of big 
work contemplated. One and all of these 
men were courteously treated and not in- 
frequently met success. 

“Why don’t I apply this method of look- 
ing for a position?” the young woman 
pondered. “i know it’s irregular for 
stenographers to go direct to firms and apply 
for a position, but if a professional man like 
an engineer doesn’t hesitate to visit office 
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after office to hunt a job, why should I? It 
takes energy and initiative and nerve to go 
out and take the bull by the horns, but no 
one will realize this more than the man of 
whom I'll seek my employment, and I should 
think that these were the very qualities he’d 
want to find in people that work for him.” 


The Personal Interview 


The idea grew and would not down until 
one morning the 


took her name and address. As she was 
about to depart he detained her. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, and grasped a 
telephone. The man he called up was a 
well-known corporation lawyer who, how- 
ever, happened to be out. The judge turned 


to the young woman. “I recall that Mr. 


N mentioned this morning that he was 
about to lose his personal stenographer,” he 
said. “I'll call him up presently and if the 
position is still open I'll let you know by 
‘phone. You’d likely 


young woman found 
her courage at the 
sticking point. That 
noon she called at 
the office of a promi- 
nent’ broker in the 
financial district, 
and asked for the 
head of the firm. 
“I’m an expert ste- 
nographer anxious 
to better my posi- 
tion,” she said. “I 
don’t suppose you 
have an opening in 
your office right now; 
but, of course, you 
will have one of these 
days. I want to 
know if I may not 
leave my name and 
address and if you 
will not give me a 
chance to work for 
your firm when there 
is a vacancy.” 

The broker took 
the name and the 
address of the young 
woman in his private 
notebook, and when 
she left him he arose 
and saw her to the 
door and compli- 


have to come right 
down to see him.” 

The young woman 
had hardly gotten 
back to her office 
when the message 
came. Inside of an 
hour she was en- 
gaged at twenty-five 
dollars a week. 

Of all the methods 


hatched for securing 


is superior to the one 
used by the young 
woman stenographer 
who made up her 
mind that the best 
way to land a good 
job wasto go out and 
get it. Instances 
showing how the 
good position infalli- 
bly comes to the per- 
son who hunts it 
might be strung out 
by the score, but the 
foregoing one is 
ample to illustrate 
the principle. Other 
phases of the subject 
of hunting the worth- 
while position re- 
main to be con- 


mented her on her 


enterprise. Her first The position she got was that of fifth 
salesgirl, but the end of five weeks 
found her head salesgirl. To-day 
she earns sixty dollars per week 


visit had taken up 
most of her dinner 
hour, but it gave her 
confidence. Next 


day she called at Bs 


another broker’s 

office with similar promising results, and 
from here she went to the office of a famous 
lawyer, a former judge. There was no 
immediate vacancy here, but the lawyer 


sidered. 

The chief reason 
why the average 
business woman does 
not reach for the top 
rung in her profession 
as does her brother 
the business man, is 
because her viewpoint is different. This is 
because, in one sense, the average business 
woman does not regard her career seriously. 
She knows, if she is within the limits of the 


good positions none 
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marriageable age, that, according to statis- 

tics, her business life will endure four 

years—less, if she happens to be par- 

ticularly attractive personally. And so 

she regards herself as a strictly tempo- 

rary fixture in the business world. 
But there are ex- 
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$18 a week now when they stand in my 
way of making $40 a week a little later on?” 
This is how she analyzed the situation. The 
trouble was in walking out of the millinery 
loft into a fashionable store on Fifth Avenue 
and getting a $40 job as saleslady. She 
saw only one way of 


ceptions. Here and 
there is a woman 
who has no intention 
of marrying, or who, 
owing to ambition, 
becomes _ interested 
in her work and 
makes up her mind 
to climb to the top. 
She proceeds as if 
she were a young 
man building up the 
future upon which 
will rest his comfort 
and prosperity. 
With masculine fore- 
thought she selects a 
profession or a line 
that is congenial and 
has a future toit,and 
then, step by step, 
she prepares herself, 
making sacrifices 
and using her own 
ingenuity to land the 
position she wants 
eventually. 

Five years ago 
there worked in a 
department store in 
New York City one 


doing it by easy 
stages. She resigned 
her position, and on 
her way home 
stopped at the first 
department store she 
came to. There she 
asked for the super- 
intendent and told 
him her story, and 
her ambition to work 
her way to the front. 
“Of course I realize 
that making hats 
and selling hats are 
two different things. 
I'd have to start all 
over, but I’m satis- 
fied with beginner’s 
wages. I don’t see 
where you lose any- 
thing by having a 
salesgirl that under- 
stands the . making 
of hats from the 
bottom up, and so I 
don’t hesitate to ask 
you to put me on.” 

The position she 
got was that of fifth 
salesgirl, but the end 


significant girls that 
appears like a nonen- 
tity at first sight, 
but improvesin leaps 
and bounds the in- 
stant she opens her 
mouth. She was a 
marvel of personal magnetism. This girl had 
deliberately thrown up a position in a milli- 
nery shop, where her exquisite skill and 
taste had earned her from $15 to $18 a 
week, and had taken a salesgirl’s position 
at $6. Behind her apparent madness was 
a definite plan. 


Adhering to a Plan 


“The money in millinery is not in making 
hats. It is in selling them. What good are 


With the prestige of the name of her eminent 
tutor behind her, she will branch out for 
herself, beginning at something like 
sixty dollars per week 


of five weeks found 
her head salesgirl, 
with an advance in 
salary that was ac- 
cording. Her origi- 
nal intention was to 
apply for a position 
in a store of higher 
standard just as soon as she had worked 
as high as she could climb in the first 
store; but her sense of justice revolted at 
quitting a place so quickly, after consid- 
eration had been heaped upon her, and so 
she remained for three months as head 
salesgirl before she tried to better herself. 

To the superintendent of a bigger depart- 
ment store she went, introducing herself as 
the head salesgirl in the millinery depart- 
ment of the Store, and offered, if neces- 
sary, to begin all over again at the bottom 
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of the ladder. This was not necessary for 
the recommendation that came over the 
telephone from her former manager was so 
excellent that she was put on as second girl, 
three others being under her. The first girl 
in the millinery department of this store was 
a relative of a head of a department, and a 
fixture. At the end of four months the 
superintendent came to the young woman. 

“T know you’re dying to get out of here 
and onto Fifth Avenue,” he said. “If 
you'll resign immediately afterward, I'll 
appoint you first salesgirl. That will give 
you something to talk about when you’re 
after your bigger job. You're really too 
good for department store jobs. Your place 
is in some big, private millinery shop.” 

To cut it short, inside of six months the 
girl had worked to the place of head sales- 
lady in one of the best department stores in 
the city, and with this prestige she applied 
for a position as saleslady in one of the 
fashionable millinery stores where the 
cheapest creation was $30—ninety per cent 
profit. She told briefly her experience—how 
she had systematically worked her way to 
fit herself for this very place. She landed a 
position in the second store she entered. 

All this happened between three and four 
years ago. To-day the young woman earns 
$60 a week. During the season she has 
charge of her employer’s branch store in 
Newport. She is the constant companion 
and chief adviser of her employer who is 
getting along in years. There is every pros- 
pect that before too long the girl who was an 
$18 a week hat maker will have an interest 
in a business that nets anywhere between 
$10,000 and $12,000 a year. 

Extraordinary? Rather; but just the 
same, step by step, solely the result of judg- 
ment and skill and a plan carefully thought 
out and adhered to. There are many other 
instances showing the value of going after a 
coveted position systematically. Here is 
one that is interesting, not so much because 
the success was prodigious as for the reason 
that it can be imitated by almost anyone 
determined to build for the future. 

In a certain big real estate concern a 
woman bookkeeper and cashier was em- 
ployed at a salary of $16 a week. She was 
a bright, intelligent woman, capable of 
running almost any sort of an office, and 
keen enough to see the limitations of her 
position and to be accordingly dissatisfied. 
She said to herself: ‘The trouble is that I 
am on the consuming end of the business. 
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I’m not as if I were a salesman who is a 
producer. I’m in the same class as the land- 
lord—a necessary evil—an expense to be 
kept down. I might be here thirty years, 
and, if I were not discharged, all I’d have to 
look forward to would be $5 a week as a sop 
for an old-age pension. I’m thirty-one years 
old, but it’s better to begin late than never 
and I’m going to approach this problem just 
as a man does when he chooses a business or 
a profession.” 

She began to collect advice from different 
friends and relatives as to the different lines 
in which women made big money. She 
learned that good dress designers, able to hit 
the public taste with creations that would 
“take,”earned from $100 to $150 a week? 
Tobreak into the sacred pale, she obtained the 
name of one of the leading designers in the 
profession and took her into her confidence. 

“What I want is to ask your advice how 
to break into this sort of work,” she con- 
cluded. 

Out of every ten people there are nine 
who cannot resist the implied flattery to 
give advice, and this designer was no ex- 
ception. When the visitor made the offer 
to work for nothing as an assistant she was 
promised an opening with the beginning of 
the rush season. 

When the time came she went to work 
with the energy and concentration of a pupil 
of mature years. Inside of a month she was 
given a salary of $10 a week and inside of 
three months she was raised $5 which brought 
her within a dollar of the limit of her former 
earnings. At the end of six months she was 
earning $20 a week, which is her salary at 
the present time. She expects to work under 
this well-known designer for a year or two 
until she has mastered every detail of her 
profession. Then, with the prestige of the 
name of her eminent tutor behind her, she 
will branch out for herself, beginning at 
something like $60 a week. 

Throughout Europe it is common for the 
newcomer to work for nothing until he or 
she has acquired knowledge. In our own 
country this idea is such a novel one that it 
is almost an infallible key to the most hard- 
to-enter business lines. As for the salary 
end, in the cases of the inexperienced in- 
variably, it. worries the employer more to 
pay it than it does the employee to receive 
it, and if the learner makes halfway good it 
is never long in coming. Few are so situated 
that at a pinch they cannot afford to work 
for nothing for a month or two. 
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White Roses and Red 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
Author of “ The Grain of Dust,” “Old Wives for New,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATION BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


Georgina Bristow, rigidly brought up in a convent, makes her début at eighteen, at a ball attended 


with a splendor that only wealthy parents can provide. There she meets Fenton, a “young old man,” 
who interests her immensely, but when she inquires about him her friends puzzle her by deliberately with- 
holding information. She sees no more of him until one day, while out walking near her father’s country 


place, she meets him and is given a lift in his motor. 


There is an accident in which Fenton risks his own 


life to save Georgina, and is himself severely injured. During his slow recovery at the Bristows’ he and 
Georgina find mutual pleasure in each other’s company, which continues until interrupted by a call from 
a former friend of Fenton’s—Mrs. Sylvester, a woman with a persuasive personality, who has been sending 
red roses regularly during Fenton’s illness. Mrs. Sylvester wins Georgina’s friendship and admiration, 
and finds that the atmosphere of uncertainty that she has always created for Fenton is still not without 


its effect upon him. 


S Fenton and Georgina SS 


ENTON was silent, and seemed morose 
at luncheon and afterward on the 
veranda with Bristow, Miss Chase, 

and Georgina. “I’ve had irritating news,” 
he volunteered in apology. “I hope you’”’— 
he included them all by a glance, then 
addressed Miss Chase—‘ won’t be as cheer- 
ful over part of it as I’m afraid you'll be. 
I must go to town tomorrow afternoon.”’ 

Georgina’s fluttering hand had to set 
down the coffee cup and steady the other in 
her lap. Miss Chase’s kind, thin, old face 
became funereal. Bristow was the only one 
of the three able to speak on the instant. 
“Rubbish, Fenton!” he protested. “ You're 
not nearly well. What have we neglected 
that you’re treating us this way?”’ 

“You must give longer notice to quit, 
young man,” said Aunt Martha, afteranerv- 
ous glance toward, rather than at, her niece. 

“Don’t make it harder for me to go than 
it is now,” he interrupted, almost pleadingly. 
The expression of Georgina’s face had over- 
whelmed him with sudden shame and self- 
contempt. “It’s a case of must. And I 
have to go tomorrow so that I’ll be rested 
enough to attend to some business Monday 
morning.” 

The blood was throbbing and singing in 
Georgina’s ears, and a mist was confus- 
ing her brain. ‘“He’s going away—going, 
going,” she was repeating over and over to 
herself. ‘What shall I do? What shall I 
do? He’s going—he!” She was relieved 
when luncheon was over and he went to his 
rooms. It gave her the chance to shut her- 
self in. She tried to cry but could not. She 
came down and wandered with the dogs 


among the shrubbery in front of the house. 
She was in full view of his windows, but he 
did not join her. She did not go up until 
there was just time to dress for dinner. She 
put on her best dress—-best because he had 
complimented it, and her in it, with what 
was for him enthusiasm. 

She was the first down, and roamed from 
room to room, always within sound of the 
stairway. But he was the last to descend 
in the evening. In evening dress he was 
always at his best, for then he displayed in 
its full attractiveness the superficial smart- 
ness that gave him his distinction. 

All through dinner she kept her eyes on 
her plate. If she lifted them they could no 
more help seeking his face than a sunflower 
can help turning its face to the sun. Even 
her unobservant father saw that she was 
unhappy. But he, thinking of Fenton as 
almost one of his contemporaries, and of 
Georgina as still a baby, frankly spoke of it: 
“You see, Fenton, your nurse is taking your 
going to heart.” 

Georgina was woman enough to force a 
pale smile, and to cover with fair success the 
shock from this finger rudely pointing at her 
anguish. “Indeed I do,’ she murmured. 
““I—we—’” but she could not trust herself 
to speak. 

Fenton, for the first time in many a year, 
could think of nothing to say to relieve the 
tension. The dinner would have been a 
series of painful interruptions to painful 
silences, had not the champagne made 
Brisow voluble, and the Wall Street sit- 
uation given him a subject for volubility. 
Afterward he and Fenton went into the 
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library to smoke, and the two women 
strolled out upon the veranda. No sooner 
had they settled themselves than Miss 
Chase was up and away. And, through her 
contriving, the butler presently went to 
Bristow and told him that the coachman 
wished to see him at once. 

“Go out on the veranda, Fenton,” said 
Bristow as he hastened away. “I'll be back 
presently.” But on his way back, Aunt 
Martha, lying in wait, drew him into the 
drawing-room for dominoes. Meanwhile 
Fenton, off his guard, had gone upon the 
veranda. The instant he saw Georgina 
there alone he recognized the “trap.” 

But this “trap” did not stir his cynicism. 
He would have staked his life that Georgina 
knew nothing of it. Besides, he was too 
deep in self-loathing, when he saw her face, 
so young, so ethereally beautiful in that soft 
romantic light—so wistful. He knew that 
he was not without responsibility for what- 
ever feeling she had for him. He had been 
lonely, had been attracted by her, had been 
enthralled—almost. And he had—well, he 
had not denied himself the pleasure of mak- 
ing himself liked, the luxury of feeling that 
he was liked. And, as he continued to look, 
he again saw himself as he once was or, 
perhaps, as he once vaguely strove to be. 
He did not regret the man who no longer 
either was or was possible; the man who 
would have appreciated as it deserved this 
beauty of body and soul, without those 
subtleties and arts that blunt the senses they 
make keen. No, he did not regret, any more 
than the epicure regrets the lost taste for 
simple food, or the degenerate the lost liking 
for delicate natural perfumes. But he felt 
debased—yes, debased, though unrepentant. 
And his honor prompted him to try to undo 
what he saw done there—‘Though, of 
course, she’ll get over it as soon as she goes 
among her own crowd again.” 

The moonbeams were sifting upon her 
through the foliage. She was in the pale 
blue that in moonlight seems a mysterious, 
diaphanous white. Her eyes looked weirdly, 
wonderfully large, and full of dreams and 
promises of those delights that youth alone 
can give—or receive. He seated himself 
opposite her and went on with his cigarette, 
his face in the dimness beyond the moon’s 
light. She spoke first: “You really aren’t 
going tomorrow?” 

“IT must,” he said, in the friendliest tone. 
“And I hope the boys won’t make you for- 
get me wholly.” 


“Tt’s more likely that you'll forget me,” 
she said, too agitated to reproach herself, 
as she often did, for being able to think of 
and say only stupid commonplaces, when 
she most wished to appear at her best 
before him. 

“Oh, I’m not so old as all that,” he pro- 
tested, mockingly. “‘I’vesome memory left.” 

“Why do you always insist on your age? 
I—no one—ever thinks of it. A man is— 
just a man. And a woman likes him or she 
doesn’t. Usually she doesn’t if he’s young 
and silly.” 

He laughed as if he had recalled something 
amusing. “I was thinking,” he said, “of 
the first time I saw you.” 

“At the ball?” 

“Oh, dear, no. We'd been acquainted for 
years then. It was when you were three 
years old or thereabouts. You were taking 
the air with your mother, and she had the 
coachman draw up to the curb so that she 
could invite me to dinner.” 

She made a swift calculation and winced 
visibly. Bad as his story was, the truth was 
worse. She knew it was not she he had 
seen, but her brother, now in Europe on 
his wedding journey! Georgina caught her 
breath—it sounded very like a_half-sup- 
pressed sob. “I don’t care!”’ she exclaimed, 
her eyes searching longingly into the dim- 
ness for his face. “You're not old, and 
you'll never seem old to me.” 

“Thanks,” he said, with raillery. “ You’re 
very consoling.” 

“T suppose you say those things about 
your age to let me know how foolish and 
childish I seem to you,” she said, despond- 
ently. 

“Childish—that is, very, very much of 
a child.” 

She leaned forward and looked earnestly 
toward him: “Am I so dreadfully tiresome 
to you?” 

“What a funny child! Of course you 
aren’t; I’ve been very happy here. Several 
times I’ve almost forgotten the—abyss be- 
tween us.” 

“Don’t say that—please.” She was play- 
ing what seemed to her a game of life and 
death. And when one plays that game in 
youth, one does not pause to think how one’s 
words sound. 

He rose and half leaned, half sat upon the 
railing near her. ‘‘ Yes—impassable,” he 
repeated, in the most honest, most earnest 
tone he had used in many a year. “Five 
years from now I shall begin to be visibly 
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old—at least oldish. But more than the 
outside, there’s the inside. I’m older far 
than my years there, my dear. I’m old and 
tired and jaded. My ideals are gone; my 
enthusiasms are dead—and buried—and 
forgotten. You raised the poor pale ghosts 
of them for a few minutes with the magic of 
your youth. But they vanished, and—I 
only feel the older for having seen them.” 

She was resting her elbow on the railing, 
her face against her hand. She shook her 
small head slowly, the lights and shadows 
shifting fascinatingly in her loosely bound 
hair. ‘Please don’t talk—that way—about 
yourself—to me.” 

Her earnestness, her beauty, the soft 
whiteness of her bare arms and shoulders, 
that subtle curve of throat and chin, which 
vanishes even with the advance of youth 
itself, as the climax of the beauty of the 
dawn vanishes even when the day is not yet 
born—before these a sense of her youth, of 
his oldness swept over him. He felt like a 
man who has been robbed at life’s banquet, 
and is flung out to stare hungrily in through 
the windows. This for the moment, and it 


made him say: *‘ Please—please let’s not 
talk of it. If you only knew how bitter 
and wretched it makes me, to look at you 
and think—that my youth is gone.” 

Her breath came fast and her eyes were 
brilliant. “Oh, why will you say those 
things? Can’t you see that—” 

“Yes, I can see,” he interrupted. “And 
I’m not so base as—well, as I might be. No 
—no—this is all false. Good God! what am 
I saying? And I wanted to be honest with 
you. 

She covered her face for an instant, then 
without saying good-night or any other 
word, without looking toward him, she 
slipped from the moonlight into the dimness 
and stole noiselessly away. 

“Why, where’s Georgie?” inquired Bris- 
tow, coming to the window a few minutes 
later. 

“She got tired of my prosing,” said Fen- 
ton carelessly, “and went to bed.” 

Bristow laughed. “You're getting old, 
Fenton, not to be able to detain a girl on 
such a night as this, with not another man 
about.” 


A Letter from Lenox 


N the unimaginative daylight it struck 
| Fenton at once that he had been thor- 
oughly ridiculous. “Senile folly!” he 
muttered, as he was shaving. But the 
scourge did not touch his vanity, because 
the face he was shaving had not a trace of 
real age in it—even his throat under his chin 
looked less than forty, anyhow. Georgina 
did not come down until lunch time, but he 
was still so disgusted with himself for taking 
the matter seriously that he had some diffi- 
culty in not looking frankly sheepish before 
her. She was pale and there was darkness 
and heaviness in her eyelids and under her 
eyes. But she was composed and treated 
him with unaffected friendliness that had no 
restraint in it. “She looks as if she had 
grown up overnight,” he thought, “and it’s 
very becoming to her. She’s going to make 
a very interesting woman some day.” 
Not until he was saying good-by did he 
suspect that the quietness was only on the 
surface. Then her hand felt cold as it lay 


_ in his and her paleness became deathlike. 


“Wonder if she’s going to make a scene,” 
he thought with some uneasiness. Sud- 
denly, as if against h<r will, she lifted her 
eyes to his—gave uim a look which filled 
him with a sort of terror. All the way to 


the station, at intervals on the way to New 
York, that look haunted him. “What did 
it mean?” he said. “I never saw anything 
like that before.” But his nature had been 
trained through all those years to feel and 
to understand only the emotions that can 
survive and thrive in an atmosphere of self- 
ishness. ‘‘She’s a strange child!” he said, 
and that was all he could make of it. 

He settled himself in his house in New 
York as comfortably as the heat and the 
loneliness permitted. It was not until 
Friday that his patience was rewarded. In 
Friday morning’s mail came the letter from 
Lenox: “‘So, my dear, you didn’t go to Mrs. 
W——’s afterall. Perhaps I was too hasty 
in deciding that you needed a permanent 
nurse. Why should you stay on in town 
when you might be here?”’ 

There was a smutch of red on the paper, 
and after it this postscript: ‘‘ That red came 
from my cheek—the first time I’ve ever had 
to do such a thing. Please come—” 

Then a second postscript: “You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself about G. If you 
could have heard her talk of you! Really I 
think it’ll take her at least three months to 
recover from you—entirely. It’s lucky for 
us women that most of us learn our lesson 
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while we’re young, when broken hearts heal 
as easily as broken bones. How are your 
bones?” 

Such a complete surrender astonished 
him. “But then few people have real cour- 
age,” he reflected philosophically, now that 
he was easy in his mind. And he told his 
valet to pack and to get the tickets for 
Lenox. 

But instead of going to Lenox the next 
morning, he took a train up the Hudson. 
And at three o’clock he was driving up the 
entrance to the Bristow house. He asked 
Burke to find out whether Miss Georgina 
would see him, and was shown into the cool 
dusk of the drawing-room. He stood as she 
entered; the look—that haunting, terrifying 
look which had compelled him to come there 
—was not in her eyes now, and he felt as if 
the spell it had cast over him was broken. 
““What am I doing here?”’ he wondered, and 
he had a preposterous impulse to bolt. They 
shook hands, and she seated herself. He 
stood before her, undecided whether to say 
the words he had come to say. Now he was 
getting used to the faint light; now he could 
see het face quite distinctly, could see a look 
in it that made him think of a white rose 
suddenly blighted in the heydey of its sum- 
mer splendor. “I came to say,” he began— 
“Georgie, will you marry me?” 

She looked steadily at him, and her eyes 
seemed to see into his very mind. “Do you 
love me?” she asked gravely. 

His eyes shifted. “I offer you the best I 
have to give,” he replied. 

“Do you love me?” she repeated. 

“There is a woman who can never be any 
more to me than she now is,” he said slowly. 
“Any more—nor any less.”’ 

“Then you do not love me.” 

“T do not love anyone,” he answered. 
“T had a friend once who had the morphine 
habit. I’ve seen him sit for hours staring at 
the bottle before him. And I’ve never seen 


Georgina 


HE day Georgina took the veil her 
father sat alone all day in front of the 
open fire in his office downtown. His 

secretary, Ronald Bright, looked in now and 
then, but did not venture to intrude farther 
than the threshold. When the darkness of 
evening began to gather, Bright, thinking 
the older man might be asleep, touched him 
on the shoulder. As his chief’s face turned 
slowly toward him, he saw tears in his eyes. 
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such an expression as he used to have. And 
he would talk ramblingly to it—reproaches, 
curses. He’d shake his fists and grind his 
teeth. And once, when I was trying to rea- 
son with him about his habit, 1 took: hold 
of the bottle without thinking what I was 
doing. He screamed and snatched it, and 
gave me a look of hate—” Fenton laughed 
without mirth, but with a certain amount of 
self-consciousness. 

“Then you do not love me,” repeated 
Georgina—not an inquiry, but an assertion 
—made dispassionately. 

“T can never again give anyone what you 
would call love.” 

“What have I ever said or done,” she 
said evenly, “to make you think so poorly 
of me? No, of course, you don’t under- 
stand—what I’ve been feeling and thinking 
since Saturday. I’m not the same person.” 
She put her hand on her bosom. “Some- 
thing has died here.” 

Her eyes flashed at his expression and she 
stood up. “Don’t pity me!” she exclaimed. 
“Don’t you dare pity me! I don’t suffer, 
and it wasn’t you that killed it—it was I! 
It will never trouble me again.” She smiled 
mournfully and put out her hand. “Good- 
by,” she said, and left the room. 

He stood astounded. “What does she 
mean?” he said. And he repeated it, some- 
times half aloud, every few minutes all the 
way back to New York. “A strange wom- 
an!” And that was the farthest he ever got 
into her mystery. 

He took the train for Lenox the next 
morning—after reviewing the advantages 
and disadvantages of the various places he 
might go to, and deciding that, on the whole, 
Lenox offered the fewest disadvantages. So 
far as Mrs. Sylvester was concerned, he felt 
like a man who is invited to turn from the 
study of the mystery of a universe to un- 

ravel an acrostic on the back page of a 
country weekly. 


*s Choice S 


‘What is it, sir,” asked the secretary im- 
pulsively. “Can I help you in any way?” 

“Thank you, Ronald,” the old man 
slowly shook his head—Bright had never 
before thought of himasanold man. “ Noth- 
ing—nothing.” He rose painfully, and 
stood with shoulders drooped. “Today I 


lost my daughter—my only daughter —~ 


forever!’’ He stretched his trembling hands 
toward the fire. “It is cold,” he said. 
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ner and with tears in her eyes ex- 

claimed, ‘‘What will ever become of 
my boy?” The story of her trouble in brief 
is this: The boy, then sixteen years of age 
and her only son, had gone entirely beyond 
her control, was running the streets at night, 
staying out late, going into bad company, 
neglecting his lessons and his work. Worst 
of all, the son appeared to show very little 
respect for the wishes and less for the 
authority of his mother. 

The foregoing is an old, old story, re- 
peated a million times during every genera- 
tion. Inquiry brought out the statement 
that the mother had always loved the boy 
dearly. “I have always done everything 
possible for that boy,” she said, “have given 
him everything he needed and never allowed 
him to want, but the more I do for him the 
less he seems to appreciate it.” She was 
telling the truth. From his infancy she had 
given her boy every detail of attention that 
her maternal affection could suggest. But 
she was practicing the same old error fallen 
into by mothers throughout the wide world: 
that of attempting to bring the boy up to 
worthy manhood by means of mere indulg- 
ence. She erroneously believed that he 
would gradually learn to appreciate her 
sacrifice. Instead of that he had learned to 
regard it as a matter of necessity and to 
believe the menial service of his mother to be 
a sort of duty to him. 

The good mother just referred to over- 
looked at least one great law of character 
development; namely, that one learns to do 
by doing. One learns to serve by serving; 
one learns to love by loving; one learns to 
sympathize through the practice of sym- 
pathetic acts; and one learns to appreciate 
the sacrifices of others in his behalf only by 
and through those sacrificial experiences 
which lead him to know first hand what it is 
to give his effort and time and strength and 
material belongings in service of some one 
who is ill or suffering or dependent. So our 
conclusion and our present thesis is this: 


. MOTHER stopped me at a street cor- 


By 


WILLIAM A. McKEEVER 


Professor of Philosophy, Kansas State Agricultural College 


One learns to obey through the practice of 
obedience. 


The Great Problem of Obedience 


We certainly have here before us one of 
the most fundamental of all the problems in 
the rearing of children. How can children 
be taught to obey? . Especially, how can 
mothers acquire the fine art of teaching 
obedience to their own offspring? Answer 
this question successfully and you have a 
key that fits nearly every trying situation in 
respect to the growing son or daughter, par- 
ticularly the former. It is especially diffi- 
cult for many parents to understand that 
the exacting of strict obedience is not incon- 
sistent with the free exercise of paternal 
love. Many parents will say in substance: 
“Tf you are going to make your children 
obey you, then your authority will be one of 
force and not one of affection.” Now, I 
wish to challenge this statement with all 
possible earnestness. It is a thoroughly un- 
sound principle of procedure, and yet it is 
precisely the erroneous opinion that lies at 
the foot of thousands of cases of bitter dis- 
appointment. Through this fault promis- 
ing boys and girls are actually developed 
into various forms of criminal conduct and 
many a home must endure suffering and sor- 
row beyond all description. 

It is true that there are a few parents who 
are unreasonable and domineering in their 
exercise of authority over their children, but 
for every one of this class who gets poor 
results, there are a dozen or more of those 
who fail in their efforts at child-rearing 
because of an attempt to get results with- 
out the reciprocal relation of authority and 
obedience. 


The Time to Begin 


“The training of the child should begin on 
the day of his birth,” says a thoughtful 
mother. This is unquestionably a correct 
statement of the case, for the child doubtless 
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begins at once to receive impressions from 
the big, wide world into which he has come. 
The seemingly mechanical acts of moving 
the little body about for the purpose of pro- 
viding nourishment and comfort, at once 
begin to impress the unscarred nervous 
system and to leave their forms. So the 
little life should at once begin a rhythmical 
movement. To give the infant his nourish- 
ment at exact and measured periods and to 
provide for his sleep, his bath, and the like, 
in the same careful way, is to impart his 
first lessons of obedience. 

One of the first false steps of the parent or 
nurse who allows mere sympathy or ignor- 
ance to overshadow reason and judgment, is 
that of attempting to cure every apparent 
discomfort of the child with the breast or the 
bottle. If this thing were not so pathetic it 
would often be ridiculous. How would you 
like it yourself, dear reader? Suppose every 
time you were suffering a physical pain of 
any kind, you should be required to partake 
of a square meal! Suppose that your shoe 
were a few sizes too small and _ pinched. 
Then, partake of a hearty dinner as a cure! 
Or, if there were a large blistered spot on 
another part of your body, keenly sensitive 
to the rough clothing, cure it by means of 
a heavy lunch! Or, suppose you had a seri- 
ous case of colic from overeating or taking 
a meal when the stomach was chilled, then 
eat another big meal as a means of relief. 
Such treatment would bring on chronic 
invalidism or premature death if applied to 
adults. It is only because of the great 
recuperative powers of infants that they 
usually survive this ill treatment. 

Nature has given the human young a 
fairly good pair of lungs and a voice with 
which to cry out, but not nearly all of his 
cries are because of hunger. Nearly every 
case of crying is an instance of nature’s way 
of restoring the equilibrium of the little body, 
which is very delicately poised and easily 
disturbed. The observant nurse or parent 
is well aware that when the infant cries his 
body becomes thoroughly reddened. This 
means that he is taking his infantile calis- 
thenic, that the blood is being more rapidly 
dashed through the body, restoring lost 
warmth, building up depleted parts and 
throwing out impurities. Again, dear reader, 
suppose you were more or less stuffed up and 
congested and should start out to take a 
little needed vigorous exercise, how would 
you like to be stopped by some one who mis- 
understood your needs and be compelled to 
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eat a big meal? You laugh at this, but it is 
precisely what many fond but misguided 
parents are doing with their infant children. 
Worst of all, there is perhaps thus being laid 
the foundation for derangement of the phys- 
ical health, for abnormalities of appetite, for 
irregularities of mature life, and possibly for 
a criminal career. 

The task of inculcating obedience may re- 
quire much painstaking effort at first, but by 
degrees the young life is gradually brought 
into a reasonable routine, and as conscious- 
ness awakens there is a free and happy rela- 
tion of authority and obedience on the part 
of parent and child. 


Many Parents Not Worthy of Obedience 


The fault which we are aiming to correct 
is chiefly one of ignorance—ignorance of the 
necessity of requiring strict obedience of 
children and ignorance of how properly to 
exercise authority. Some parents attempt 
to exact obedience on one day and let mat- 
ters take their course on the next, thus spoil- 
ing the child. One father, it is reported, 
took an hour off each Saturday evening to 
thrash his boys soundly for all the faults 
they had committed during the week just 
ending and as a means of preparing for the 
practice of piety on the Sabbath to follow. 
This method of training certainly had a 
quieting effect on the boys. Moreover, the 
father was able to continue it as long as his 
strength remained superior to theirs. But 
they finally got away from him and, turning 
upon him with mockery and derision, they 
made a bee-line for the bad. 


The Question of Punishment 


Many parents adhere firmly to the view 
that physical punishment of children is 
never necessary, but I wish to take issue 
with such persons. It is indeed possible to 
bring up some children without punishment. 
Such cases, however, are exceptional and it 
means one or two things: Either the child 
has a mild and pliable nature or the parent 
is avoiding the usual friction by means of 
overindulgence. The latter class is per- 
haps the more numerous. By means of sat- 
isfying their childish whims to the extent 
of allowing the boys or girls to do pretty 
much as they please, the necessity of punish- 
ment is seemingly obviated. But the fore- 
going situation is delusive. We must not 
orget that children learn many of their best 
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lessons as a result of their crudeness of con- 
duct. There must be trial-and-error and 
not a little of loss and failure and disap- 
pointment in the most promising young life. 
That is to say, the young boy or girl whose 
character is growing satisfactorily must have 
much practice in getting into difficulties. 
He must as a result attempt to do many 
wrong things and be restrained from doing 
such things. He must of necessity display 
in his conduct many“lacks and failures and 
shortcomings and be in every manner 
spurred on to the performance of his duty. 
I take the view that in every promising and 
wholesome young life there are “sins” of 
both commission and omission, which re- 
quire rigid discipline in order to bring the 
learner gradually to a true sense of duty and 
to the practice of its performance. 

It is not merely a question of punishment 
but of how punishment is administered. 
First of all, the punishment must be suited 
to the nature of the offense and to the nature 
of the child. What will work in one case 
might fail in another. Only a reasonable 


amount of knowledge of how child life grows 
up will ever successfully answer the question, 
but in no case must punishment be adminis- 
tered under the mere stimulus of provoca- 
tion or anger. - The punishment must be for 
the sake of the child and not for the sake 
of satisfying the wrought-up feelings of the 
parent. It is entirely possible to punish in 
love; and the earlier this thing is done and 
the more firmly and precisely it isdone in 
early childhood, the less the necessity of it 
and the less the severity required. Mark 
this one thing: the parent who is firm and 
reasonable and affectionate with his child 
and punishes only in love, will forever win 
the respect and the favor of that child. 
Children will leave the parent who is weak 
in discipline and overindulgent and cleave 
unto the one who often punishes severely 
but justly. And best of all, the child so 
brought under a systematic and rigid dis- 
cipline will gradually develop into a firm, 
self-reliant character, fixed in the habits of 
the performance of duty and set in habits of 
carrying out worthy purposes. 


Summary and Recapitulation 


1. The beginning of wisdom in training 
the child to obey is to exact regular and 
punctual habits of sleep and diet and to 
avoid all excesses. 

2. Mere petting and tenderly caring for 
the child will not inculcate obedience. The 
child so treated may grow into a monster of 
selfishness and disobedience. 

3. The practice of obedience should be 
early trained into the child until such con- 
duct becomes a matter of habit. 

4. First think, then command. This is 
the safest law. Too many orders and 
thoughtless, ill-advised ones result in the 
child’s indifference to authority. 

5. When once an order is given the child, 
follow it up until the thing is done. If found 
to be an unreasonable or inadvisable order, 
revoke it, making your position plain as pos- 
sible to the child. 

6. Punishment is advised in cases where 
disobedience is clearly wilful. Then be 
frank and fair with the child, giving him just 
what he needs and the result will be whole- 
some. 

7. But be certain that the motive that 
prompts you to punish the disobedient child 


is the good of the child and not the satisfac- 
tion of your anger. 

8. Do not be afraid of “breaking the 
child’s will.” There is little meaning in that 
phrase. The fact that he submits to your 
orders and your judgment may just as well be 
the means of “making his will.” He may 
receive great exercise of will power through 
the performance of the difficult task for 
which you hold him responsible. 

g. In time your boy’s respect for you will 
tend to be much or little in proportion as 
you bring him to a rational obedience while 
he is a child. Many a boy’s respect or 
friendship has been permanently won over 
by “bringing him to time,” even though 
a good spanking may be a part of the 
process. 

10. Parents who neglect to inculcate the 
lessons and practice of obedience early in the 
child’s life will almost certainly fail in every 
late attempt to do so. Many make this 
tardy attempt at the beginning of adoles- 
cence, just as the boy or girl begins to “run 
about the town unrestrained.” But such 
efforts usually deepen the gulf of estrange- 
ment. 
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Personal 
) Harmonizing 


By 


MARY PERRY KING 


ANNA PAVLOWA 


” in the Bacchanale 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The account in our last May issue, by Bliss Carman, of Mrs. King’s ex- 
ceedingly interesting and valuable work in teaching the secrets of poise and harmony by dancing, 
led to so many inquiries that Mrs. King has dealt further with the subject in this article. 


F only one could express the sweetness 
I of our best moments, the clarity of our 
flashes of insight, the jubilance of our 
finest feelings, life would be musical enough 
in spite of all its groans and discords. There 
is a carrying power in mere well-being that 
would overflow all the grumbling that seems 
to be a necessary accompaniment of ex- 


istence. But personal expression is for the 
most part sadly inadequate. Few of us are 
able to do ourselves justice. Our aspirations 
and emotions die within us unguessed and 
unrealized for want of power to express 
them. 

This is largely because we fail to har- 
monize our forces; because our minds and 
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bodies and spirits have been trained sepa- 
rately; because our intellectual education 
takes account of our minds, and our phys- 
ical education takes account of our muscles, 
but neither takes account of us as indi- 
viduals (that is, indivisibles), made up of 
spirit, mind and sense, which were born 
together, grown together and must be 
trained together; not as three natures but as 
one personality. as one person. We have 
plenty of spiritual education; plenty of 
physical education; the real problem is to 
harmonize these; to make the exercise and 
growth of the spirit harmonize with the 
exercise and growth of the mind, and both 
of these harmonize with the exercise and 
growth of the body. For this process no 


better name has been found than personal 
harmonizing. 

Pestalozzi, Froebel and Delsarte, each 
from the point that specially interested him, 
were pioneers in personal harmonizing. All 


kinds of education gained more specific im- 
provement from their demonstrations than 
did physical education, which was the last 
to win its share of benefit. It might never 
have gained its end at all if mind and spirit 
could have come into their full inheritance 
without it. But they could not. And 
physical education comes with dancing and 
song, with beauty of truth and vigor of good, 
to lend its aid to the matchless task of har- 
monizing and perfecting life and growth. 
Salvini’s great conception of Othello would 
have been lost—nay, it would have been 
impossible—without the actor’s intelligent 
physique to make it consistent and to trans- 
mit it to us without diminution. How much 
the world would have missed if Adelaide Niel- 
son’s stagecraft had lacked the lyric charm 
of her motion that was like exquisite music! 


That motion reacts to strengthen corre- 
sponding habits of thinking and feeling is no 
new discovery; but to classify standards and 
principles of motion, to insist upon its finer 
qualities, and to find interesting ways of 
educating it, is a comparatively new science, 
a new philosophy and a new art. To estab- 
lish good habits of motion, and to cultivate 
spontaneous grace (or instinct for good 
motion) until it becomes second nature, is 
much pleasanter and far more profitable 
than the old deportment training, with its 
arbitrary rules and inhibitions, its “do’s” 
and “don’ts.”’ 

Pestalozzi and Froebel demonstrated be- 
vond question that young children would 
eagerly take corrections suggested by play 
or acting or any kind of make-believe, while 
they would stumble and balk and evade 
the same corrections given more directly, 
more didactically. Older children have 
the same preference, and thus suggestion 
has come to be the prescribed method for 
best instruction. 

The application of this method to physical 
education soon proved that interesting, well 
chosen, beautiful exercises accomplished 
better results than dull and dreary calisthen- 
ics. Of all pleasant exercises, dancing has 
proved the most serviceable. Its accom- 
paniment of pleasing music, its rhythmical 
beguilement, its vigorous action, and its 
social usefulness, easily win for it a fore- 
most place among educative exercises. 
Social dancing, ballet dancing, step and 
figure dancing, historic dancing, esthetic 
dancing, folk dancing, and finally, inter- 
pretive dancing, have all been pressed into 
service. 

Social dancing had become so circum- 
scribed by the hampering clothing of cere- 
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monious occasions that it was hardly 
more than a withered shelk of extinct 
amusement. It bored adultsand failed 
to interest children, and was kept alive 
chiefly on the traditions of its possible 
delights and the opportunity it af- 
forded for the parade of fine clothes. 
Occasional infusion of enlivening ele- 
ments from other forms of dancing 
have refreshed social dancing some- 
what, but it still falls far short of its 
possibilities as a beneficial amusement. 

Ballet dancing, aside from its 
massed costume and color effects, has 
become so laboriously artificialized 
that only professionals are willing to 
undergo the painful training necessary 
for proficiency; its intricate tricks and 
technical difficulties have been so ex- 
aggerated as to make it of little general 
interest or educative value. Step dan- 
cing requires of its students balance, 
accuracy of foot, endurance, memory 
and agility,—all useful gains worth 
striving for. But it also has necessi- 
tated too much foot prominence, or 
foot “lead,” which is not a desirable 
habit of motion order. Step dancing, 
moreover, has not cuitivated upper 
body grace sufficient to counterbalance 
this undue prominence of its foot work. 

Historic folk dancing has been re- 
vived; and classic or Greek posture 
dance, combined with some ballet 
work, some step work, and a certain 
amount of social formality, has been 
given the name of the esthetic dance. 
This device served admirably the need 
Gypsy Dance of the moment and has achieved 
widespread popularity. Folk dancing 
added to step work an element, some- 
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times charming but sometimes most 
unlovely and unhelpful. 

Finally, interpretive dancing was 
revived. Pastorals redolent of the gay 
abandon of out-of-doors; courteous 
old quadrilles, merry reels, stately 
minuets and gavottes found prompt 
welcome, and before we had time to 
realize it the world was interested in a 
contemporary growth of interpretive 
dance. Miss Duncan came, interpret- 
ing the sensuous influence of music 
upon her brave, free, natural being. 
Miss St. Denis brought us her inter- 
pretation of the acrobatic dances of 
India. Pavlowa and Mordkin illus- 
trated the fascinating result of ballet 
training combined with dramatic abil- 
ity. And in the wake of these distin- 
guished performers there has de- 
veloped a splendid, general amateur 
use of lovely interpretive dancing; a 
new social pleasure and a very fruitful 
educational medium. 

Modern interpretive dances may be 
loosely classified as lyric and ballad 
dancing. Lyric dancing depicts the 
mood of music or verse or text, while 
ballad dancing rehearses a story or 
experience. Ballad dancing in its 
primary form may be accomplished by 
the dancer’s singing of the words—not 
because of any perfection of singing, 
but in order to keep thought and mo- 
tion closely related until their harmony 
is established. For finished work, it is 
better to have the words separately 
sung so that the dancer’s whole atten- 
tion may be given to her dance. For 
lyric dancing it is best to have the text 
or verse given to the audience in ad- 
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vance, to serve as a preparatory key 
to the dance, and so facilitate appre- 
ciation and enjoyment to the fullest 
extent. Although interpretive dan- 
cing requires exceptionally well-chosen 
and well-ordered body motion, it also 
requires for its elaboration and finish 
the best possible step technique, which 
must be kept in careful and continuous 
training,— just as finger technique has 
to be continually kept at its best to 
serve the finest musical interpretation, 
however great the musician’s other 
abilities may be. 

The actual triumphs of prompt, 
radical growth of character and gain 
in personal development which this 
method of training has to show, prove 
how important a place the best phys- 
ical education must hold in any ideal 
scheme of general education. Its help 
to special students may be easily 
imagined, but its beneficial influence 
on the general student is even more 
astonishing. An instance will make 
my meaning clear: 

At a recital of interpretive dancing 
given in New York, a number of East 
Side school children were utilized to 
sing some of the ballads. So ardently 
did they long to dance that an early 
opportunity was given them to learn 
some dances. Among these girls, from 
twelve totwenty years old, was one gay, 
facetious, wayward child who, though 
bright and daring, was a good deal of a 
“terror” inhercommunity. She was 
ill proportioned, high shouldered, and 
Thibetan Betrothal Dance as unprepossessing a personality as a 
chilly young robin. But she wanted to 
dance. That was her chief advantage. 
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In November she began, working 
two hours twice a week, in class with 
many others. Discouraged one day 
over her persistently hunching shoul- 
ders, she asked if, in case she should 
fail to conquer the unlovely tendency, 
her earnest endeavor would insure her 
children a better chance. Assured 
that they would undoubtedly profit by 
her effort and her ideals she went on, 
gained fluency and some proficiency in 
about a dozen interpretive motion 
exercises and dances, and became in- 
fatuated with the joy of gladdening 
people with beauty—and word came 
from observers that she had meta- 
morphosed her home life. Neighbors 
who had dreaded her visits were de- 
lighted with her entertainment and the 
inexpressible change in her entire being. 

A fortnight after her class work 
ended, radiant: and jubilant beyond 
measure she called at the studio. She 
had secured her first really worth- 
while “position”; was getting $8 a 
week and her employers liked her. 
Small wonder, thought I, as I looked 
carefully at her.. Hunched shoulders 
were gone and her well-carried, pretty 
head was as alert and promising as 
anyone could wish. , 

“Tt seems to me that you are grow- 
ingand changing rapidly,” I remarked. 

“Oh yes,” said Mary, “I grow 
every night. I can really seem to feel 
myself grow. I’ve gained two inches 
in chest measurement and I try so 
hard to grow well.” 

“You are succeeding delightfully, ” 
I assured her in response to her look 
of eager inquiry. 


A Persian Sun Dance 
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“Don't think that I don’t 
know why,” she laughed. “I 
dance and dance and dance 
every day, and every Sunday 
I go through every dance I 
know, and now my friends 
know them well enough to ask 
for their favorites. One man 
who saw them said that liter- 
ature, and especially poetry, 
should be taught that way 
because it helped apprecia- 
tion and understanding. I 
know that it does, because I 
never used to read anything 
poetic and now I read every- 
thing I can, and I often find 
lovely things to do through 
what I read. I used to like 
only stunts and steps and 
tricks and now I don’t see 
them at all. Ifa dancer lam 
watching isn’t doing some- 
thing interesting, I’m think- 
ing what wonderful things 
she might do.” 

I told her of the experience 
of a distinguished observer 
and critic at the ceremony of 
King Edward’s coronation. 
He said that amid all the 
glitter and pomp and parade 
the most impressively regal 
thing was Queen Alexandra’s 
personal bearing; her simple, 
womanly holding of herself as 
she stood as she moved. 

“How splendid!” breathed 
Mary, with shining eyes. 

During our conversation 
Mary expressed a wish to 
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qualify to teach other girls 
what she had gained and I 
offered to help her. 

As she went out, she 
turned back to say that she 
would keep Queen Alexandra 
in mind forever. 

After a half hour’s inspec- 
tion of personal harmonizing 
an interviewer looked re- 
flective as he said: “If I had 
had such help as this, I would 
never have cared how shabby 
my clothes were. When I 
had to walk into a big man’s 
office, I could have appeared 
to be as.decent a fellow as 1 
knew I really was and as I 
wanted him to think me, in- 
stead of acting awkwardly and 
ill at ease, as if I really were 
the nuisance he took me tobe.” 

One of the most practical 
benefits to be derived from 
personal harmonizing is the 
revitalizing and normalizing 
of feet and legs. Normal 
adult feet, with their proper 
development and _ strength, 
are very rare among women 
nowadays. The subject is 
too important and difficult to 
be treated in a paragraph, 
but one instance of natural 
cure may be given. It is in 
accord with the best modern 
surgical treatment, which 
totally discountenances arti- 
ficial supports and prescribes 
gradual exercise for the 
strengthening and restoration 
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of the foot to its normal power. A popular 
dancing teacher, finding that she could not 
get adequate balance for any extended range 
of upper-body motion unless she let her toes 
spread all they wanted to when the weight 
of the body was thrown on the balls of the 
feet, tried working in stocking feet. As 
soon as her balance began to improve from 
the strengthening of ball and calf muscles 
and the steadying grip of spread toes, she 
decided to return to narrow-toed ballet shoes 
forappearance sake as well as for protection 
to the soles of the feet. She found, how- 
ever, that she could no longer work in them. 
As soon as her toes were cramped, her bal- 
ance became insecure, her motion’s softness 
and subtlety of blending vanished and her 
feet fretted. She decided to have some 
naturally fitted dancing shoes made to use 
for her study. The shoemaker who meas- 
ured her feet told her at once that both 
arches were down and that nothing but 
development of the ball and calf muscles 
could correct them. The only other thing 
would be to depend upon the artificial sup- 
port of arch props and high heels. Then did 
her devotion to ball-of-foot-work begin in 
earnest, and when she went a month later 


to try on her new shoes, her feet showed im- 
provement so marked as to move the shoe- 
maker to acclaim the result a great adver- 
tisement for dancing; that is, right dancing, 
and right walking too. 

The preparation and principles of good 
motion serve also for speech, as they induce 
good breathing and good poise, both of 
which are indispensable to good voice pro- 
duction. The two work most successfully 
and pleasantly together. Practice in the 
arts of motion and speech is a truly cultural 
educative process, leading to general per- 
sonal development of mind and spirit as 
well as body, through unexpected avenues 
of self-preservation and insight and stimu- 
lation. One of the most prominent teachers 
of dancing in the East says of personal 
harmonizing, in this connection: 

“T never dreamed that dancing could be 
allied to so many beautiful things. If I 
should never dance again I should still feel 
that I had gotten from it the most fruitful 
part of my education. It gave me my first 
key to art understanding, to general appre- 
ciation, to self-help, and to fundamentally 
helping others. There is simply no end to 
the growth that it has opened up.” 
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THE NEW ENGLAND COLONIAL HALLWAY OF THE LITTLE HOUSE 


AL Home for a Young Couple 


A Somfortable, Artistic Tome, Which Cost Only $3,000 


MARY H. NORTHEND 


HE secret of the successiul small 

I house lies chiefly in the economical 

allotment of its space, and, as archi- 

tects have come to realize this fact, modern 

apartments have become characterized by 

many space-saving devices which not only 

allow more area to the rooms proper, but 

are also distinct embellishments to them. 

Superfluities have no place in the properly 
planned small house. 


A house embodying these essential char- 
acteristics is that pictured herewith. It 
is located in the suburbs of Salem, Mass., 
on a slight eminence, commanding a view of 
the harbor, and it was built at a cost of three 
thousand dollars from plans of the owners, 
who designed it for their own occupancy. 
It stands well to the front of the lot of 
which it forms a part, with a broad sweep of 
land on either side, and faces the south, 
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First floor plan 
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Alternate elevation, with slope of roof continued over dormer, in place 
of gabled dormer, and with heavier posts on veranda 
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Second floor plan 
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The living-room, with its excellent fireplace and its French door 
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The complete modern bathroom 
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The kitchen 
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thus securing all the sunlight possible in 
the winter. 

Its exterior is consistent in design through- 
out. No elaborate appendages mar its 
simple outlines, and its broad, sweeping 
lines enjoy the full benefit of their effective- 
ness. The slight overhang of the second 
story emphasizes the colonial influence sug- 
gested in the deep pitched roof and dormer 
insertions, and the dwelling presents an 
attractive adaptation of an old-time model. 
The broad, covered veranda across the front 
is used during the summer months as an 
outdoor living-room, and the side veranda, 
with its pleasant prospect of smooth-shaven 
lawn, interspersed with flower beds, flanked 
at the further end with a quaint lattice 
arrangement, boasting as its central feature 
a hooded seat, is an attractive nook. 

Every room bespeaks comfort, and each 
is provided with ample closet space. Broad 
windows allow of plenty of light and fresh 
air. Each room is provided with two, and 
the living-room with three. The entrance 
door opens from the veranda into a good- 
sized hallway, typically colonial in char- 
acter, from the lower end of which a hand- 
some staircase ascends to the second-floor 
apartments. Quaint lights of glass on 
either side of the entrance allow of ample 
lighting, and the soft tones of the old- 
time gray wall hangings add to the cheery 
effect. 

To the left of the hallway is the living- 
room, a pleasant apartment, extending the 
full width of the house. Here the wood 
finish is white, with wall hangings of soft 
gray, the attractiveness of this combination 
emphasized by the dainty cretonne over- 
curtains of pink rose design with deep green 
foliage worked out on a pure white back- 
ground. The feature of the room is the 
handsome fireplace of simple design, ar- 
ranged at one end. Deep built-in closets 


flank the fireplace on either end. The fur- 
nishings for the most part are colonial in 


character, the rich mahogany finish blend- _ 


ing harmoniously with the deep green up- 
holsterings. 

Just across the hall from the living-room 
is the dining-room. The high paneled wain- 
scot affords an effective background for the 
dark finish of the black walnut furniture, 
and the soft tones of the old blue linen wall 
hangings and over-draperies add a note of 
contrast, serving to bring into prominence 
the beauty of the whole. In one corner of 
the room is a deep built-in cupboard, follow- 
ing in design the lines of the old-time buffet, 
—a closet-saving space that has come to be 
a feature of the small house. The floor here, 
as throughout the dwelling, is of hard wood. 

Beyond the dining-room is the kitchen, a 
room that combines the essentials of pantry 
and kitchen. The arrangement of this room 
is a striking illustration of what careful 
planning will accomplish. The additional 
cupboards, shelves, and built-in refrigerator, 
—into which ice is put from the outside,— 
really add to the appearance of the room 
and their nearness saves many steps in the 
course of the day’s work. Leading from, the 
kitchen is a built-in closet for storage of 
brooms, dust pans, brushes, etc. 

On the second floor are two chambers, den 
and bathroom, with built-in linen closet 
beneath the stairs that lead to the third floor 
space. The bathroom is equipped with the 
best open plumbing, and finished in a wain- 
scot of white tiling, with pale blue plaster 
walls above, while the den shows a color 
scheme in browns. The chambers are fin- 
ished in soft-toned plain gray paper, one 
showing a frieze of rose design with curtains 
of like pattern, and the other a frieze of 
wistaria design with drapery borders. 

Heating apparatus and plumbing were 
not included in the $3,000 cost. 
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Prizes for House 


Three Hundred Dollars 


Plans 


in Cash Awards 
for the 
Best Floor Plans 


HAT is your idea of a good house 
plan? That is to say, floor plans. 
The comfort, convenience, health, 
and even the financial well-being of the family 

depend so largely upon the arrangement of 
the home, that this magazine has decided 

to bring to bear upon the homebuilding 
problem the wisdom and the practical ex- 
perience of the great army of housewives, 
and their husbands, who read its pages. 
Liberal prizes will be awarded for the 
floor plans which a jury of distinguished 
architects decide are the best submitted in 
the national contest herewith inaugurated. 
If the house in which you are living has 
proven ideal for its purpose, make a simple, 
clear set of floor plans, in pen and ink, with 
dimensions and all details clearly marked, 
and send that. If certain changes would, 
you think, make the house ideal, draw plans 
accordingly and enter them. If some other 
house of which you know meets your hearti- 
est approval, send the plans of that one. 
With each set of plans must come a very 
complete letter, stating wherever the house 
indicated by the plans seems to you to meet 
its requirements particularly well; in case 
the house is already in use, point out how it 


of Dwellings 


“works” in actual practice. If the house 
exists only on paper, show why and how you 
think it would prove practical and good. 

It is preferred, in general, that the plans 
submitted represent houses actually in use, 
or variations from these houses which the 
senders believe would serve their respective 
purposes better. That is to say, the test of 
actual use is a convincing one. However, 
an ideal floor plan arrangement, for given 
conditions, might be developed, and recog- 
nized by the judges, though the plans had 
not been carried out in a real house. 

Each competitor in this contest may sub- 
mit plans in each of these classes or descrip- 
tions of dwellings, though but one prize will 
be awarded one person. The three classes 
are as follows: 

Detached dwelling, to cost not more than 
$10,000, including heating and plumbing. 
This will be referred to as Class I. 

Two-family house, to cost not more than 
$10,000, including heating and plumbing. 
This is Class IT. 

Bungalow or one-story, or one and one- 
half story cottage, the cost of which, built, 
does not exceed $10,000, including heating 


and plumbing. 
aad 


$700.00 in 


Cash Prizes 


OR the best set of floor plans entered 
Fk in Class I, with accompanying de- 
scriptive letter, a prize of Twenty-five 
Dollars will be awarded. For the five sets 
of plans next in order of merit, Fifteen 
Dollars each; the prizes in this class aggre- 
gating One Hundred Dollars. 
For the best set of floor plans entered in 
Class II, with accompanying descriptive 


(ong) 
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letter, a prize of Twenty-five Dollars will be 
awarded. For the five sets of plans next in 
order of merit, prizes of Fifteen Dollars each 
will be awarded; the prizes in this class 
aggregating One Hundred Dollars. 

In Class ITI the prizes will be the same— 
$25, and five awards of $15 each. Thus the 
prizes in all three classes reach a total of 
Three Hundred Dollars. 
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A Little Talk on House Plans 


Conditions of the Contest 


must be clearly labeled, each and 

every plan and letter, with the name 
and address of the sender. One person 
may enter plans, as many as he or she 
desires, in each or all of the three classes, 
but not more than one prize will be awarded 
to one and the same person. 

All plans must indicate whether they 
represent houses actually in existence, varia- 
tions from existing houses, or the ideas 
which the senders would like to see worked 
out. Where the plans represent existing 
houses, they must give the date at which the 
house was built and the contract price, as 
nearly as possible to ascertain it. Plans 
which have not yet been built upon, should 
be accompanied with an estimate of the 
amount you would plan to expend upon the 
structure. Plans of existing houses should 
be accompanied with photographs or draw- 
ings of the exterior. 

All essential dimensions must be given, in 
every instance, also dimensions of the lot 


€ plans and accompanying letters 


which the house is to occupy, likewise the 
position of the house with reference to the 
points of the compass. State the number of 
persons in the family which isto occupy the 
house, mentioning adults and children. 
Neatly and clearly drawn plans will be 
appreciated. 

All plans accepted for publication, out- 
side the prize winners, will be paid for at our 
regular rates. All others will be returned. 

Entries should be addressed House Con- 
test, in care of the magazine, and must reach 
this office not later than November rst, 
1911. Competitors desiring their plans re- 
turned after the judges’ decision must pay 
return postage or expressage. 

The following architects of New York 
and vicinity will be the judges: Joy 
Wheeler Dow, Ernest Greene, Herbert M. 
Baer, and Aymer Embury II. 

The contest is open to all readers, 
whether subscribers or not, without money 
or other consideration, and will be decided 
strictly on the merits of the plans. 


A Little Talk On House Plans 


By 
ANTOINETTE REHMANN PERRETT, Architect 


HE success of a plan contest, just like 
that of any contest, lies not in the 
prize winner but in the amount of 

thinking and planning which it can stimu- 
late among the readers. 

The modern house is not a loose combi- 
nation of mere rooms, but a close corpora- 
tion of highly specialized units. The com- 
plicated problems of plumbing, of heating, 
the built-in closets, wardrobes, pantries, the 
individual baths, and the close relations 
which they involve, complicate the house 
plan in a way not conceived of in earlier 


times, so that the striking simplicity and 
unity of our best plans are in them- 
selves witnesses of a high standard of ex- 
cellence. 

The tendency of the present planning is 
toward shallow, broad-stretched arrange- 
ments. There is a tendency to unite such 
house functions as used to be served by a 
reception room, parlor, den, library, sitting 
room into one large living room, and to have 
special sitting rooms only as there is urgent 
need for them as, for instance, of a special 
library in the house of a professor or some 
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lawyers. On the second floor, there is 
often room for private sitting rooms, but 
these are regarded more in the light of 
boudoirs or work rooms than as company 
rooms. 

One of the striking characteristics of our 
house plans is their individuality, the fine 
point to which we have brought the solution 
of individual needs and desires. A contest 
should bring out this characteristic to the 
full. The diversity and ingenuity of the 
floor plans will make the contest at once 
illuminative and valuable as an expression 
of our national home life. 

The two-family house by Mrs. Keith in 
the August issue of this magazine was a 
revelation to many who, in thinking of two- 
family flat houses, have in mind the unmiti- 
gated, speculative sameness that irrepara- 
bly mars the individuality of so many streets. 
It was a revelation of what the two-family 
flat can be in outward appearance and in 
charm. The plan of the American bungalow 
or one-story cottage has been worked up as 
affectionately and as successfully as ever the 
two-and-a-half story house, and is especially 
adapted to various parts of our country. 
The way in which the bedroom suites in 
these bungalows are kept units, separate 
from the living rooms and kitchens, shows 
much ingenuity, and so does the relation- 
ships between the dining rooms and 
kitchens. 

A good plan attains privacy under the 
roof tree, with essential contacts with the 
outside world in the entrances; a breadth of 
wall space for the placing of household be- 
longings, with sufficient light and air in the 
window arrangement. The possibilities of 
windows are legion. 

The points of the compass should weigh 
largely in the house plan. There are some 
plans whose greatest appeal lies in the in- 
genuity and wisdom with which they have 
availed themselves of the sunlight. If, for 
example, a house faces north, it is now no 
uncommon thing to have the staircase or 
a small reception room, the kitchen or the 
pantry, toward the front, with the living 
room and dining room toward the sunny 
back. This is also the manner of procedure 
when there is an especially fine view or a 
lovely flower garden. In two-family houses 
on narrow lots, the precious rear light is no 
longer given to backstairs and pantries, that 
can just as well be placed along the narrow 


alley-way. The bedrooms receive the full 
advantage of the direct light. 

House planning is at the very foundation 
of simplification in housework. The prob- 
lems of your kitchen planning, for instance, 
are problems in efficiency, in scientific man- 
agement applied to the home. The house 
plan is intimately involved in every kitchen 
duty, in the baking of bread and cake, in the 
serving of a meal, in clearing away the 
dishes. What has your experience taught 
you about the arrangement of closet facili- 
ties and their location in relation to economy 
of household motion? What is your experi- 
ence as to the most economic relation be- 
tween the range, sink, and table, or between 
the kitchen and dining room? Every woman 
has theories evolved from her daily exper- 
iences, but she could make them much more 
valuable, both to herself and to the world at 
large, if she would examine her daily mo- 
tions and the processes of her work after the 
manner of an efficiency engineer, arrange 
the findings in statistical form, and then 
arrive at some accurate scientific deductions 
before embarking upon her adventure in 
house planning. 

A kitchen may be like a medical labora- 
tory in cleanliness, like a ship’s galley in 
compactness, excellent in ventilation and 
lighting, and of a high degree of mechanical 
efficiency, and yet not be a highly efficient 
kitchen, after all. A kitchen cannot neglect 
that large, indeterminate quantity, the hu- 
man element. It should stir up the highest 
efficiency in its workers. It must appeal to 
your sense of happiness to make you cheery 
and brisk. Two women behind us on a 
railroad train were speaking about their 
kitchens. 

sure I shouldn’t mind dish-washing 
if I had a row of casements with blooming 
geraniums behind the sink like Marie,” said 
one of them. 

“De you know what I should like? I 
should like a cozy window seat. Some- 
how it just appeals to me,” said the other 
woman. 

It is this human appeal, so various and, 
very often, so illogical and so purely femi- 
nine, that we must never lose sight of even 
in a problem of efficiency. What will make 
your kitchen a happy place to work in? 

Next month, this talk will take up the 
problem of the bedroom, and other apart- 
ments in the house. 
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‘Io Save the Childrens Eyes 


A New Schoolhouse, on a Novel Plan, Which Aims to Accomplish This 


W. L. NIDA 


ERE has recently been completed 
in River Forest, Illinois, a school 
building which has certain novel 


features that are original with the local 
authorities, and some of these are already 


being widely copied. Numerous visitors 
are pronouncing it the best lighted and 
ventilated building in the Middle West 
and, perhaps, in America. 

This Chicago suburb fortunately has a 
board of education composed of some of its 
best and most intelligent citizens, and this 
body determined in the proposed school to 
construct the most sanitary building possi- 
ble within the limits of its available funds. 
The evils of window-lighted schools having 
been brought to the attention of the mem- 
bers, they made a careful study of this 
feature of school architecture. Upon the 
grounds that their findings may be of inter- 
est to other school boards they are here 
briefly given. 

To schoolrooms lighted by side windows 
were found many substantial and unavoid- 
able objections. From the position of the 
human eye and the character and variety of 
its many protections, Nature apparently de- 


signed it toreceive, asfaras possible, only soft 
reflected rays, which is but another way of 
saying that light should come from overhead 
and fall squarely upon the objects of vision. 

Moreover, the fact that the eye-pupil is 
slow in adjusting itself to different light 
intensities would indicate a need for a 
regular, even and well-distributed light. 
Within certain limits the eye-pupil can 
adjust itself to any one light-intensity, but it 
is utterly impossible to adjust itself to two 
different intensities at the same time. This 
fact may best be illustrated by the camera, 
an instrument copied after the eye. Like 
the eye, it can do good work only in a 
uniform, well-distributed light. Ask any 
photographer to set his instrument in the 
exact position occupied by public-school 
children with the direct light of windows 
striking the lens of the camera and give you 
a picture. He replies that the window-light 
will spoil his plate. Insist upon these re- 
quirements and a blur is the result. The 
analogy is obvious. 

With this knowledge of the nature of the 
human eye and the science of lighting, the 
window-lighted schoolroom utterly fails to 
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Figure 1. A one-story skylighted build- 
ing presented new problems of archi- 
tecture and construction. 


meet the test in every requirement of cor- 
rect lighting. It is found to be impossible 
to obtain a well-distributed, even light from 
windows—not only this, but the widest 
extremes, from the soft light reflected from 
the interior to the glaring direct window 
light, are forced upon the retina simul- 
taneously and constantly; and all the while 
the poor children are trying to open up the 
eyes sufficiently to work by the softer re- 
flected light. As to direction the best light 
is entirely excluded and the windows fur- 
nish only the eye-destroying horizontal rays. 

Saw-tooth skylights were found to meet 
every theoretical condition of scientific 
lighting. There were no precedents for 
them in school architecture in America so 
far as could be learned. The school board, 
nevertheless, determined to blaze a new 
path. 

A one-story skylighted building pre- 
sented new problems of architecture and 
construction. There were doubters, of 
course, as there always are to every reform. 
Some said the building would be squatty 
and look like a factory; others that the sky- 
lights would leak and the snow pile high, 
covering them up; and still others, some of 
whom pay taxes, that one-story buildings 
would cost outrageously in comparison with 
two-story structures; and at last a substan- 
tial and undeniable objection was entered, 
that some towns could not afford the addi- 
tional cost for land to spread such buildings 
over. Other objections were heard, that 
glass ceilings would necessitate more fuel, 
that the sun would shine in and the rooms be 
excessively hot in warm weather. Now that 
the building has been completed and thor- 


oughly tested for several months, criticism 
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turns to praise and the village is proud of 
its leadership in this much-needed reform. 

In a large and beautifully wooded lot 
just enough trees were taken out to make 
room for the four walk, since the more 
trees we have and the closer they are to the 
building the better they shield from the 
summer sun. Window-lighted schools often 
necessitate the cutting of magnificent trees 
because they shut out the light. The 
building is of dark-red pressed brick with 
trimmings of Bedford stone. There seemed 
no need for fire-proof construction, because 
the exits are ample and in case of extreme 
emergency the windows could be used. All 
steel construction was eliminated because of 
expense, but the material and workmanship 
are high class. The flat roof of tar and 
gravel was found less expensive than the 
usual gable roof, even after including the 
cost of the best skylights available. Ail 
partition walls are of lath and plaster in- 
stead of the usual and more expensive brick. 
The hall space is much smaller than would 
have been required for a two-story struc- 
ture. Itwas necessary, in fact,toreduce cost 
at every point that was not absolutely essen- 
tial to sound construction and thorough 
sanitation in order to keep within the limits 
of the available funds; but artistic effects 
were not entirely neglected and no false 
economy was practised. Thelines aresimple 
and the structure is dignified and pleasing. 

There are two saw-tooth lights over each 
room, as shown in figure 2. These are parallel 
ridges running up to sharp angles, extending 
east and west nearly the entire width of the 
room, the south slope of these ridges being 
covered with tin while the north slope is of 
reinforced ribbed glass. This glass is set at 
such an angle that the direct sunlight never 


Figure 2. Saw-tooth skylights were 
found to meet every theoretical condi- 
tion of scientific lighting. 
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Figure 3. Showing the lighted interior. 


There are no dark days in this skylighted school. 
not been turned on once during school hours. 


Note that no direct light rays can enter the eyes of pupils or teacher 


The artificial lights have 
They are intended for evening use. 


Teacher and pupils are not only protected from eye-strain, but are supplied with a 


steady, regular light which is soft, non-exhausting and comfortable. 
thus far has been enthusiastic over its perfection. 


Every visitor 
The teachers are unanimous in 


declaring that there is less of headache and nervousness among children and less 
weariness when the day’s work is over than they ever experienced in window-lighted 


schools. 
and less friction. 


touches it even in summer nor does the 
snow of winter obstruct. The janitor is in- 
structed to remove all snow that may drift 


in between these ridges. Thus the saw- 
tooth lights secure a steady north light, so 
abundant that the window shades may al- 
ways be closely drawn even on cloudy days. 
In fact, only the windows in the rear of the 
rooms have ever been used to supplement 
overhead light. The light from these win- 
dows never strikes the faces of the pupils and 
the teacher is privileged to use them if she 
is willing her own eyes should take the 


careful consideration. 


This must mean more effective work, a better attitude toward school, 


consequences. Between the skylights and 
the ceiling glass of the classrooms is a dead 
air space which furnishes ample protection 
both against the cold of winter and the heat 
of summer. This space is ceiled and painted 
white so as to reflect all light downward into 
the room. The ceiling glass is also ribbed 
and this affords the most perfect and even 
diffusion of light rays. Ribbed glass also 
conceals from the room the open space and 
skylights above. 

The tinting of the walls received most 
Dark tints were not 
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used, because they absorb rather than reflect 
light rays. On account of this fact they 
should be banished from all schools and 
homes unless one wishes to reduce the light. 
The tints chosen were buff and tan, which 
harmonize beautifully and also assist in 
diffusing light. 

Figure No. 3 shows the lighting ideal 
attained. Teacher and pupils are not only 
protected from eye-strain, but they are 
supplied with a steady, regular light which 
is soft, non-exhausting and comfortable. 
Every visitor thus far has been enthusias- 
tic over its perfection. The teachers are 
unanimous in declaring that there is less of 
headache and nervousness among children 
and less weariness when the day’s work is 
over than they ever experienced in window- 
lighted schools. This must mean more 
effective work, a better attitude toward 
school, and less friction. 

There are no dark days in this skylighted 
school. The artificial lights have not been 
turned on once during school hours. They 
are intended for evening use. After a dark 
day the teachers in a window-lighted build- 
ing were asked recently what per cent. of 
normal work they had accomplished during 
the day. Their replies were that from 50 
per cent. to 75 per cent. of normal work had 
been done. The reasons were that on ac- 
count of poor artificial light the children 
could not see the blackboard clearly; even 
the printed page was indistincty and that 
the pupils soon became nervous and restless. 
Taking the most conservative estimate of 
these teachers, at least one-fourth of the 
investment in this school that day was 
wasted because of poor light. In a school of 
say twenty teachers in one of Chicago’s best 
suburbs the daily cost for maintenance is 
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about $100. This means an actual loss in 
efficiency of $25 for each dark day. There 
are, perhaps, a hundred dark days in each 
school year, which totals a loss of the tax- 
payers’ money in this one school for one 
year of $2,500—and this because of poor 
light. Ina score of years this loss in itself 
would pay for a well-lighted school. 

To banish the dark day River Forest is 
now testing the ‘“‘eye-comfort” system of 
throwing the rays of the powerful Tungsten 
lights on the ceilings of its window-lighted 
schoolrooms. This is done by bowl-like 
reflectors which entirely conceal the source 
of light. The even, well-diffused light thus 
reflected from the ceiling is soft and delight- 
ful and the children’s eyes are thoroughly 
protected. This system falls short of the 
perfection of skylights only in point of 
economy and quality of light. It is, how- 
ever, a vast improvement over the dim 
and dingy past, for it does away with 
dark days, with their low working allow- 
ance. But daylight through skylights is 
nature’s plan and approaches the ideal for 
new buildings. 

This new four-room school is the wing of 
a future central building but it has its own 
separate heating plant. Its total cost was 
$19,000, which figures less than $5,000 per 
room, while Chicago seems unable to do 
better than about $6,000 per room in three- 
story structures. Manifestly, then, one- 
story schools can be built as cheaply as 
those that are two or more stories high. 
The only serious drawback against one- 
story skylighted schools is the additional 
cost for sites. On this account this type 
of construction is doubtless impossible in 
large cities. But in most towns and villages 
it is practical, economical, scientific, ideal. 
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What Do YOU Say ? 


Letters from Our Readers, in Which They Express Themselves with 
Entire Frankness. What Have You to Say? 


$ Not Ready for Parcels Post? & 


Mr. Epitor—Having just read the article 
in the July number on “Housekeeping by 
Parcels Post,” with envy and admiration for 
its workings abroad, I would like to suggest 
a few reasons besides “the American, the 
Adams, the United States and the Wells- 
Fargo Express Companies” why we in 
America are debarred from the institution 
in its perfection. 

I have traveled abroad and seen the won- 
derful machinery of the postal service, espe- 
cially in England. But the parcels post is 
only one of the institutions which we Ameri- 
cansenvy, butcannotemulate—yet. Welack 
age and experience, and we possess immense 
size, an unmanageable populace, and offi- 
cials witha different sort of public conscience. 
Institutions abroad like the police, the post- 
office, the cheap cab—only a few of dozens I 
might name—are the result of centuriesof ev- 
olution, experience, anda working class proud 
of the results of its labor. Alas! America 
cannot deny that more and more the cry 
here is “the least work for the most pay!” 

Take the case of the taxicabs in Chicago. 


Recently the drivers went on a strike against 
the city ordinance regulating their fares, and 
combined to raise the already high rate be- 
cause they were not making money enough. 
Yet the cabs stand idle-half the day, and 
the people suffer and groan in overcrowded 
street cars. In London recently, onthe con- 
trary, an increase in the price of gasoline 
caused a meeting of cab drivers with the 
result that they refused to raise their low 
prices (twenty-five cents within two miles or 
less) in the face of this extra cost to them, 
because it would diminish their custom! 
This incident shows the difference in the 
point of view and education in the working 
class abroad and here, a difference so radical 
as to bediametrically opposed, and one which 
is illustrated in every kind of occupation. 

Should a parcels post be established, 
thousands of incompetent men would have 
to be trained, men whose only aim was to get 
rid of their work in the fewest hours and at 
the least expense of effort to them. The 
imagination refuses to grasp the fact of a 
perishable or breakable parcel sent safely 
through hundreds of such hands from 
“Chippewa to New York.” 
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And this brings out another consideration, 
our immense and unmanageable size. Any 
foreign country may be traversed in a day. 
The government of each has its eye on every 
official and does not hesitate to exact per- 
fect service. 

Until the United States postal service can 
deliver a letter at first-class postage, and its 
reply, within, say, twenty-four hours, and 
in smaller towns in less than two days, as 
now, it is useless to talk of a parcels post 
which shall give efficient service with perish- 
able goods. In London people do not use 
the telephone as we do because they can 
post a letter to any part of the city and 
receive an answer within six hours. 

We must grow to our privileges and to our 
full size. America is wonderful, but it is 
young and overgrown, and has all the faults 
of a spoiled child. We must be patient and 
let time and experience settle our prob- 
lems, but all good things must have a 
beginning, and the establishment of the 
parcels post is something which will come 
sooner or later. But let not those who 
have seen its workings abroad imagine it 
has only to be established to give the same 
results here. And yet, speed the day when 
it has a beginning. M. L. P. 


Tilinois. 


$ The Magic Word $ 


Mr. Epiror—The mother in “ Discover- 
ies’ whose renewed interest in her little 
daughter’s play sweetened the disposition 
of the child, struck a keynote that all mothers 
should take to heart—the magic word 
“interest.” A mother does not need to 
make every act and thought revolve about 
her child, but the child’s welfare demands 
that the mother takes an interest in every 
matter pertaining to him, be it ever so 
small. The gathering of the first violet or 
dandelion (as precious as turquois or gold 
to the child, who has no money standard) 
and the bringing of it to Mother with a glad 
shout, should awaken as cordial a response 
from her as if it was truly valuable in her 
estimation. I always save every bit of 
kindergarten and primary work that the 
children bring home, and they know I value 
it and try all the more to do their tasks well. 
Each child has four precious books in his 
library: one in which to paste all souve- 
nirs of happy times—invitations, valentines, 
Sunday-school merit cards, lists of birthday 
and Christmas presents, etc.; the second for 


all picture postal cards, thus cultivating the 
spirit of friendship; the third for all kinder- 
garten material; the fourth a book in-which 
red-letter days are briefly described by 
myself with the idea that each child as soon 
as old enough will write an account for him- 
self, thus leading him to express himself. 
It seems to me that everything which 
tends to make a child consider his life as 
something of real worth should be encour- 
aged; else how can it be of real worth to 
others later on? I want no teacher, friend 
or neighbor to usurp my place in my 
child’s heart, and that place can only be 
kept when I manifest a keen interest in all 
that he does. N. O. H. 


Massachusetts. 


§ The Sunday Problem Solved § 


Mr. Epitor—The fact was persistently 
borne in on my mind, week after week, that 
I was regularly breaking the fourth com- 
mandment, but that it seemed inevitable. 
Sunday was the only day of the week when 
the boys and girls in college and business 
and their fathers could get together; when 
relatives and friends could see them; that if 
ever there was a home needed, it was on 
Sunday. 

Even with the most careful planning, so 
that every detail of cooking could be at- 
tended to the day before, there was the late 
breakfast, the best dinner of the week, the 
church and Sunday-school (and I always go 
myself, if I expegt my family to do so), the 
social afternoon with music and conversa- 
tion, the necessary packing for another 
week’s absence of the children, and the 
clearing up after the “picnic” tea. At 
night I was too tired to read or think. 

In my girlhood days, Sunday was a peace- 
ful day, devoted to reading for culture, letter 
writing and meditation. But in the whirl of 
varied family interests how “find rest unto 
one’s soul”? Yet one day’s rest in seven is 
really necessary unless one wishes to become 
that most dreaded specimen of humanity— 
a nervous breakdown! 

I solved the problem in this way: I 
whole-heartedly relinquished Sunday as a 
day of rest for myself, feeling that I was 
compensated for its loss by the glory of feel- 
ing that “Mother” was the conjurer who 
could make home seem a heavenly spot. 
And I knew of no greater glory. Then I 
made Monday my Sunday. 

“What!” exclaims the wise housekeeper 


: 


Yes, Holy Washing Day was mine. I de- 
termined to stay in the house unless a strong 
motive impelled me to go elsewhere; to 
dawdle over the day’s duties, stopping to 
read the magazines; to write letters and to 
pin one good quotation or poem firmly in 
my mind. I was able to have this sense of 
leisure by hiring a strong woman who needed 
the money to do the washing, and cutting 
down my personal expenditures (it is won- 
derful how much one can save on clothes 
and car fares if one sets out to do so), so 
that I could pay her without feeling I was 
extravagant. I know of no better invest- 
ment for good health and spirits than to 
hire heavy work done by the hour, par- 
ticularly if one has a young, inefficient, or 
not over-robust maid. She can do the 
lighter work that you would otherwise do 
Monday, and you can have such a day of 
rest and quiet that you will long for an- 
other Sunday with its many precious dis- 
tractions. 
Massachusetts. 


$ Promoting Selfishness $ 


Mr. Eprror—J. F. S. is making the mis- 
take only too common among mothers. 
She thinks the only way to make her hus- 
band and children happy is to make them 
thoroughly selfish. What right has she to 
monopolize all the unselfish service, to de- 
prive them of the exquisite pleasure of con- 
sidering her comfort? How dare she be so 
sure that they get more rest on Sunday by 
her program than by sharing her burdens? 

“Father must have entire freedom,” “if 
there are no guests.”” But will it tire Father 
more to entertain his own children, whom it 
is to be presumed he loves, than to enter- 
tain strangers? She is depriving Father of 
his one opportunity to become thoroughly 
acquainted with his children. She is rob- 
bing him and them of his rightful share in 
developing them. They need to be left 
completely to masculine influence and father- 
hood for at least one-fourteenth part of 
every week, to counteract and balance pure 
mother training. Unless he is already thor- 
oughly spoiled, he fill find real rest from 
week-day occupations by taking entire 
charge of the children for Sunday afternoon. 
It is burdensome to her only because she 
has had it all the week, while it will be a 
novelty to him. If he is at first unwilling 
to try it, that only shows how selfish Mother 
has been in training him in selfishness. 
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Second, her neighbors are getting a good 
rest while she takes care of their children. 
The children can visit hers six other days 
in the week; why should they be allowed on 
Sunday, except to give their mothers the 
rest this one craves? I would send them 
straight home, next Sunday, and tell them 
not to come on Sunday—unless I could make 
an arrangement with their mothers to take 
mine on alternate Sundays. If there are 
three or four families of them, each mother 
should take her turn in caring for all; or 
else I would see that each took care of her 
own. Mother’s own children do not need 
the guests in order to find Sunday happi- 
ness, and they should learn the beauty and 
value of a quiet Sunday. While Father 
may be willing to take care of his own, he 
won’t take care of neighbors’, and neither 
should Mother. 

J. F. S. does not give ages, but all chil- 
dren beyond helpless infancy may be and 
should be taught to rely on their own re- 
sources, with books, pictures, and simple 
games, for an hour or so on Sunday. Their 
desire to give Mother a rest ought to be 
roused as a motive. I can conceive nothing 
more pitiful for the child than the condition 
confessed in “Discoveries,” by G. C.: “I 
devoted every thought and moment to my 
little one.” 

The guests from town are likewise having 
a restful Sunday at Mother’s expense. We 
can’t train our guests—but yes, I have. 
When I was first married I was besieged 
with folks who “were so delighted to have 
another house to spend Sunday in,” and 
“My dinners were so nice.” I have trained 
them to understand that Sunday is sacred 
to the family, and that sacredness is to be 
invaded only by homeless young men and 
women who come to share the home spirit, 
which they can get nowhere else, and in no 
other way or time. 

Were I in the place of J. F. S., and un- 
willing to allow my husband and children 
to practise the slightest unselfishness, or to 
change any of the customs of the day, then 
I would hire a refined and competent woman 
to come early Sunday morning, or the night 
before, and to take entire charge of the 
children, from rising to bedtime, on Sunday 
only. Whether she should also take charge 
of the neighbors’ children. would be a 
question of wages, and whether the neigh- 
bors would pay her extra charge for so 
doing. 


California. 
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$ A Good Thrashing 


Mr. Epiror—Your magazine is fine, but 
the best in it is “ Eye Strain,’ by Professor 
Tassin, and that ought to be printed in let- 
ters a foot long and posted up all over the 
states. I would like to give him—Emerson 
Hough—a good thrashing. There is not a 
word of truth in his “‘Torments of Travel 
Abroad.” I have been all over Europe and 
America—the only country in which I had 
to carry my grip and mount four or five 
steps into a railway carriage. Unless you 
are rich you cannot travel in a decent com- 
partment. In England, the second class and 
third are away ahead of what they call “ac- 
commodation” in- this country. As for 
courtesy from no one but an Engiishman, 
that is a tissue of lies. A Subscriber. 

Missouri. 


& The Child’s Romances $ 


Mr. Epitor—In reply to your note on the 
romance stage of development in children, 
in the June number, I deem this question of 
so much importance that I venture a reply. 

I wonder how many fairy tales and stories 
“that had not happened” the mother in 
question had told her little daughter before 
she was old enough to go to school. Some- 
thing like a pang shot through me when I 
read the child was “sorely grieved” when 
her stories received no heed. 

It is the most natural step possible for 
children to attempt a story of their own 
after hearing older folk tell fairy tales. 
Teacher talks to them and they read stories 
of birds who talk to each other, of the flow- 
ers saying “‘Good-morning”’ to the “ Merry 
Sunshine”’—stories are endless that have a 
large ‘element of the imaginative and the 
poetical in them. 

When the high-school age is reached the 
English teacher is glad to find the imagina- 
tive highly developed. A story like the 
Tliad is enjoyed immensely by the imagi- 
native child. 

A child is not wilful when it comes home 
from school and tells of some wonderful 
thing that happened on the playground, on 
the way from school with a playmate, even 
by its lonely self. It is simply recalling the 
experiences of others in the stories it hears 
every day. These experiences are made its 
own and are repeated and believed for the 
time as actually having happened. 

“That was a make-believe story, wasn’t 
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it? Now I'll tell you a make-believe story, 
too. Once upon a time a little boy went out 
into the woods to shoot a bear.” The story 
you can finish to suit yourself and the age 
and understanding of the child, or a la 
Whitcomb Riley. 

This in reply to H. A. T. There is not a 
day in a child’s life after three years of age 
that it must not distinguish between the real 
and the unreal, the straightforward story 
that is every word true and the imaginative 
and poetical. Never let the child know that 
you think he is trying to deceive. If you 
detect the exaggerated, do as suggested 
above. If Johnny comes home and says a 
big dog chased him all the way from school, 
fall into a natural conversation with him 
about dogs, how they act, what they will 
do and will not do. Before you get through 
you will have made him understand his 
story is not believed, that he was just ex- 
perimenting as a story teller. Johnny will 
soon be able to tell dog stories that are 
reasonable and some day he can write a 
good one out for his teacher. G. W. S. 

Washington. 


$A“Christian Woman’s College” & 


Mr. Epitor—I have been much inter- 
ested in the letter of H. W. H. on her “Ideal 
School,” because it seems to me that Rock- 
ford College exactly unites the points she is 
looking for in a school for her daughters. 
In scholarship it is of the same grade as 
Smith and Vassar, and possesses the ad- 
vantages of a small college in the home 
spirit and intimate personal contact between 
faculty and students, whose number as yet 
does not reach 200, though a large new dor- 
mitory building will permit the entrance of a 
larger number this next year. 

Rockford is without any doubt “A Chris- 
tian Woman’s College, with true refine- 
ment and high ideals, which offers a do- 
mestic science and art course equal to that 
offered by our state universities.” It also is 
a pioneer in offering a secretarial course in 
training for vocation, and this furnishes an 
excellent knowledge of business systems and 
methods while combining the cultural ad- 
vantages not only of college life but also of 
a liberal arts course. The home spirit, under 
the presidency of Julia H. Gulliver, Ph.D., 
LL.D., is one of the finest possible, and I 
am sure Mrs. H. would be well pleased if 
she chose to investigate. : 

I do not write this for publication, as it is 
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not my intention merely to advertise Rock- 
ford College. My interest is simply that 
of an alumna very intimately acquainted 
with the president and her success, and I 


know whereof I speak. L.G. R. 
Illinois. 
$ How to Simplify $ 


Mr. Eprror—Can your magazine not 
show us housekeepers of America how to 
simplify? We are so enmeshed in ceremony 
and details that the moment we issue an 
invitation to dinner, we are all in a flutter 
to have every part of our table service, cut 
glass, china, silver, napery, flowers, dinner 
and housekeeping bear the closest scrutiny 
and meet the demands of the twentieth- 
century standard. Each member of the 
family must be in the most approved con- 
dition as to cleanliness and costume. Then 
the table talk must be planned, and after 
the functions of the season are over, what 
wonder if the homekeeper becomes a nerv- 
ous wreck? Show us how to simplify and 
yet have high standards. R. L. E: 


Connecticut. 


se” Simple, light-hearted, unaffected hos- 
pitality is something which this magazine 
thoroughly believes in and recommends to 
its readers. Many readers, however, want 
to know the rules of formal entertaining, 
and these are occasionally given. How do 
you feel about it, dear reader? The Editor. 


$ Living on $50 a Month $ 


Mr. Epiror—A great many families in 
Massachusetts live on fifty dollars a month 
and bring up children, not as a matter of 
choice, but because they have to. It is not 
so much a question of locality as it is of man- 
agement. I was born and brought up in 
a small seaport town, where the chief in- 
dustry is fishing and the average incomes 
do not come up to fifty dollars a month and 
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the families are quite large, but I will say 
the women there are the best managers I 
have ever seen, and my experience covers 
the whole of the American continent and 
part of the old world. 

In Europe, workingmen rarely earn as 
much as $50 per month, but house rent and 
the necessities of life are much cheaper and 
the standard of living not on as high a plane 
as in America. Consequently, I claim our 
American women are the best of managers, 
especially those who manage on an average 
income of $50 a’ month, keep out of debt, 
and give their children a good public-school 
education, and possibly lay by a small sum 
for a rainy day. 

I should not care myself, especially in 
Greater Boston, to attempt to support my 
family of five on $50 a month, but I know 
from personal experience there are localities 
in Massachusetts where it can be done nicely 
on six hundred a year. F. H. Sidney. 

Massachusetts. 


Country Life 


Mr. Eprror—Will you not make a plea for 
girls who are afraid of farm life? I know 
several young women who are afraid to be 
farmers’ wives, on account of the “‘lone- 
someness of the country”’ and on account of 
the hard work. I am a farmer’s wife my- 
self. I had never lived on a farm until I 
was married. I was a college woman and a 
college professor for the five years previous 
to my marriage. If you would compare the 
work of the city woman and the country 
woman, taking into consideration the nerv- 
ous strain and the demands upon each, 
where would you be, Mr. Editor? 

There is a word to be said, too, in favor of 
country-raised children—health, happiness, 
morality, etc. There is much to be said for 
country life. Let us hear from someone 
concerning this through the pages of this 
magazine. Mrs. H. R. J. 


Illinois. 
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The New Materials 


Beautiful New Fabrics of Moderate Cost. 


Rough Goods, 


Reversible Effects, Velvets, and Stripes the 
Most Conspicuous Features 


but the dress goods and suitings have 

never appeared to better advantage or 
were more appealing to the lover of the 
beautiful than they are this fall. It seems 
as if the acme of the manufacturer’s skill 
must be attained. Nor need we sigh for 
them in vain, for the prices are really reason- 
able. 

The color chart is an interesting study, 
for it runs to extremes. In suitings, velvets 
and its allies and the satins intended for 
street use the dark, somber shades are the 
most in demand. Black holds first place, 
with undisputed sway; blue, always popu- 
lar, is particularly well liked, especially a 
rich navy tone. After these colors we have 
purple; brown, the leather tints in particular, 
and dull, subdued reds, which might be 
distinguished by the name “dregs of wine” 
and green. On the other hand, in dress 
goods there are five vivid, gloriously bril- 
liant hues shown. The coronation has given 
the name to several of these shades; in fact, 
it has called them forth. A dashing purple 
is known as royal purple; a red, ranging from 
a daring cerise or American Beauty tint to 
a coral, is dubbed “coronation red”; the 
blue which has become familiar to us under 
the cognomen of king’s blue is now renamed 
“Louis blue”’; a green called by some houses 
emerald, by others empire green, is the most 
brilliant of green tones, and the tan shade is 
quite as rich and full of color, more of a gold 
or maize tone. None of these, however, 
have been able to supersede black and white, 
which promises to be as great a favorite as 
during the summer. 

In general it is what is known in the 
trade as “rough season,” which literally 
translated means that goods with a rough 
surface hold the coveted positions of honor, 
but there are several exceptions, as if to 
prove the rule. Take, for instance, serge, 
which never had enjoyed greater popularity 
than now. The heavier and better qualities 
are the most in demand, and this is a truism 
which may be applied to all classes of suit- 


[ may be due, possibly, to their novelty, 


ings and dress goods. A dark navy blue in 
this heavier quality, which hithertofore has 
always been considered men’s wear, is the 
smartest and most practical choice in this 
line, particularly with a hairline white stripe. 
Broadcloth is another exception, and here 
again heavier cloths are chosen before the 
lighter and more chiffon-like weights. 

In the rough goods the mixtures are 
exceedingly good to look upon and come in 
every conceivable shading, displaying a 
wonderful blending of color. The boucle or 
knotted effect is one of the newest. Stripes, 
the motif of the season—they are the dom- 
inant feature in every line of goods—are 
shown in these mixtures as well as diagonals. 
These are all wool goods, deliciously warm 
and comfortable without being weighty. 
A charming effect is produced in these 
mixed fabrics by a stripe in a brilliant hue 
in the boucle weave. Cheviots and un- 
finished worsteds, striped wool voiles and 
striped whipcords are all staples which are 
reaping the benefits of the vogue of rough 
materials. 

Another fabric which is similar and which 
answers in an admirable degree the demand 
for heavier weight goods is the all-wool 
Shetland, which is lovely in the two-tone 
effects. Wool velour will undoubtedly play 
a prominent rdle in suitings this winter. It 
is an all-wool fabric with a sort of pile 
giving to it a sheen suggesting velvet. One 
of the newest materials is the cashmere suit- 
ing with hairline stripes in various distances. 
This is shown by a house which is launch- 
ing a wonderfully smart material for the 
long “comfy” coats in a reversible cash- 
mere. This is made from the wool of a 
Cashmere goat and is just as delightfully 
soft and light as it can be and at the same 
time warm. Reversible or double-faced 
goods are another strong feature of the new 
fabrics of every type, and they are most 
practical, for the under side, whether in a 
plain color or in stripes, can be utilized as 
revers, cuffs and trimming. In the camel’s 
hair materials made by the same manu- 
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facturer the reversed side has wide and 
narrow blazer stripes in various colors, with 
the black and white as the favorite. These 
heavier, reversible goods have another prac- 
tical feature: they are made to split at the 
ends so that the hemming may be kept neat 
and not bulky. The establishment referred 
to is the one which brought out rattiné last 
season, and the polo coating, both of which 
are quite as much in vogue as when first 
introduced. Another novelty is a woolen 
material woven on a loom which gives the 
effect of a knitted goods, really very much 
like a sweater. It is white on one side with 
a black and white check or stripe on the 
under side. As a coat it would make an 
ideal substitute for the sweater, for it may 
be fashioned to fit the figure. One of the 
very newest fabrics has a wool ground of a 
strongly contrasting color and wide stripes 
of long hair resembling fur. The hairs fall 
over the woolen stripe, lending a peculiarly 
fascinating slashed effect. 

For the handsome street costume or 
formal reception or evening gown velvet and 
velveteen cannot be surpassed. While the 
plain velvets are the more conservative 
choice, there are quantities of fancy velvets 
to break the monotony. Stripes are again 
the leaders, particularly black and white 
stripes. Velveteen is a more practical selec- 
tion unless one buys a very expensive velvet 
and it drapes in a delightfully graceful 
manner. Velveteen cords have a certain 
charm which is very appealing, particularly 
for suits and in the new chinchilla effects, 
which are reminiscent at once of the fur. 
They are very attractive. A glacé velvet or 
velveteen showing the two-tone effect so 
well liked this season are strongly advised 
amongst the novelty velvets. For the loose 
fitting coats, velours du nord is admirably 
adapted. This is a combination of plush 
and velvet with a longer nap than velvet. 
There are likewise shown excellent imita- 
tions in pile fabrics which defy close scru- 
tiny, of unborn lamb, caracul, pony skin and 
seal, 

The reversible idea is one of the dis- 
tinguishing notes of the new satins. Black 
satin with an under side of purple, white, 
blue, green or any of the brilliant hues of the 
season, is sure to catch the popular fancy. 
A dainty warp print is used sometimes for 
this reversible side lending a slightly differ- 
ent effect, or the fashionable hair line stripe 
in white or colors. The wool back satins for 
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suits are not perhaps as new as the moires. 
A moire velour is particularly smart as a 
street suit. There is likewise a so-called 
Persian moire which will find many uses as 
trimming and a cotelé moire in which three 
shades are cleverly blended. A material 
very similar to poplin is known as princess 
faille and faille frangaise. It boasts wearing 
qualities of the traditional iron. 

Another splendid wearing material is silk 
serge and English twill. Both of these 
fabrics are as well known to the most of us 
as surah. Here again hairline stripes in 
various colors on a dark blue background 
are very chic. For blouses artistic plaids 
are shown, and for the surplice waists of the 
winter a navy blue twill is especially. de- 
signed with a Roman stripe border on either 
side. The soft taffetas have been widely 
adopted in Paris this late summer and will 
be extensively worn here during the winter 
and spring. Stripes are again the favorite 
design, with some wonderfully fetching fancy 
effects. 

Bordered goods have been widely ordered 
by the Parisian dressmakers, and some 
exquisite effects are shown in black cash- 
mere de soie with deep borders, sometimes 
half and hali, in vivid coloring, in designs 
suggesting the Egyptian and Eastern in- 
fluence, such as lacey medallions and 
soutache embroidery. These bordered effects 
are quite as alluring on the satins and satin- 
faced voiles, which, by the way, have rather 
superseded marquisettes. The shadow bor- 
dered voiles are positively enchanting, with 
the border washed in on the black back- 
ground as delicately and lightly as if by the 
brush of an artist. The grenadines our 
grandmothers loved so well have likewise 
received a border trimming in the plain 
satin bands and gilt effects. 

Silver and gold promise to enhance the 
brilliancy of evening entertainments. There 
is a handsome gold mesh marquisette which 
looks remarkably like the beaten metal; 
there are silk voiles with gold stripes, gold 
and silver cloths, and gold and silver bro- 
cades—all of which have a regal splendor 
that is barbaric and at the same time very 
much to be desired. Softer and daintier for 
evening wear are the lovely cashmere de 
soie and silk voiles in the most artistic of 
ombré shadings, a rich violet slowly fading 
to a deep cream, or a golden yellow lighting 
tocream. A bordered effect suggesting lace 
is printed over this perfect ombré coloring. 
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wand has transformed the foliage into 

a mass of glorious reds and subdued 
browns mingled with soft yellows, the girl 
who is planning to finish her education away 
from home must arrange for her wardrobe. 
When the trunks are finally packed they 
should contain all the costumes, hats, coats 
and sweater, as well as the accessories that 
will be required as fall glides into winter. 
There is no time, once the girl is enrolled as 
a student in college or finishing school, for 
her to pay attention to her clothes. Not 
until the Christmas holidays will she have 
another occasion toindulgein a‘‘clothes fest.” 

“But what shall I need?” demands the 
girl who has never been away to school or 
who has never been blessed with an older 
sister. No definite answer can be made to 
this query. The locality of the school de- 
termines to a certain extent the type of 
wardrobe required. If the school or college 
is located in the city or near a large one, 
more clothes are desirable than in a smaller 
and more remote community. Some of the 
most exclusive finishing schools are now 
restricting their pupils to a small, plainly 
made wardrobe. This idea is developed 
from the uniform decreed at convents with 
the same idea—the elimination of rank. 

A necessity in every wardrobe is a good- 
looking tailored suit. The girl uses this 
costume for traveling and later in the school- 
room, if she wishes. Blue serge, preferably 
the dark navy blue serge, is always a safe 
choice and it has the added advantage of 
being smart this season. There is only one 
objection to this material, and that is the 
distressing manner in which it shows up 
spots. The cravenetted serges are not as 
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.disappointing in this respect.as the others. 


On this account, however, many fastidious 
mothers prefer a mixed fabric. The Scottish 
mixtures are a feature in the realm of fabrics 
this fall and are truly delightful in their soft 
black and white, gray and tannish colorings. 
A pretty knotted or bouclé effect in bright 
colors adds a distinctive touch. Like the 
serges they can be chosen in the plain, 
striped, diagonal and other fancy weaves. 


Another excellent material for hard wear is 
the cheviot, which is a staple always in 
favor. Stripes in all materials will be in 
great demand the coming winter. 

It is advisable to keep this suit as severely 
tailored as possible. In the majority of 
instances the gored skirt is the favorite, with 
sufficient width at the bottom to permit of 
a free, easy stride. The frent and back 
panels launched the past spring are still ad- 
vocated by the leading tailors, but the sim- 
pler the skirt the better for the school girl. 
There are likewise various modifications of 
the plaited skirt which are liked by tall, 
slim girls. The latest are the plaits inlet at 
the sides. The short skirts of the past season 
have been replaced by the more becoming 
length of two inches and a half to three 
inches from the floor. It is delightfully con- 
venient, as weall know,whether in theschool- 
room or out of it, to have the skirt fasten at 
the left side of the front panel. The back 
may be finished by an inverted box plait or 
the habit back, the former being generally 
preferred for the school girl. 

The coats should be kept quite as severe 
as the skirts, for the test of a well-made 
tailored costume is in the line, not in the 
trimming. The new coats for winter are 
longer than the fantastical little affairs we 
have been wearing the past summer. They 
reach to the tip of the finger when the arm 
is allowed to drop at the side. The double- 
breasted coats are more protection against 
the wintry blasts than the single-breasted 
jackets and also more generally becoming to 
youthful figures. The simple notched collar 
is the best looking. This may be fashioned 
from the material of the suit, or of velvet, or 
again discreetly enhanced with braid or a 
touch of embroidery. We hear of the full- 
ness which is creeping into our sleeves, par- 
ticularly at the elbow, but the regulation 
coat sleeve is the proper one for the severely 
tailored coat—a sleeve very much on the 
order of a man’s coat sleeve. 

There is an interesting tendency to adapt 
the belt to many of these jackets. This idea 
suggests at once the jaunty Norfolk jacket, 
which delights the girl who goes in for man- 
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nish effects. Invariably these loose, semi- 
fitting jackets are highly becoming to girls, 
but they are more appropriate for the coun- 
try than for the city. The semi-fitting coats, 
suggesting but not outlining the figure, are, 
however, always advocated for young girls. 

To complete this suit the school girl 
should be provided with several waists of 
various types. There should be a pretty 
waist of messaline, crépe de chine, soft 
taffeta, or any of the silky fabrics to match 
in color the skirt. A white waist may be 
brought in harmony with the skirt by an 
overblouse on the peasant order of marquis- 
ette or chiffon, or, newer still, a fine cotton 
crépe. The wash beads as trimming have 
been more or less superseded in favor by 
soft embroidery in effective Indian colorings. 
The severely tailored shirts in madras, 
heavy linen or any of the mannish shirtings 
are made with the long sleeves. They may 
be chosen in the all-white material or with 
a touch of color. Stripes are particularly 
favored, and the selection is a large one, 
whether in cotton or linen goods or the 
fascinating tub silks. Just a touch of em- 
broidery is often used to lend a distinctive 
touch to a white blouse. 

In addition to the strictly tailored suit, 
which serves as an excellent standby, a 
dressy three-piece suit is often found accept- 
able. It is particularly necessary when the 
school or college is situated near a large city, 
for there are concerts, matinees, luncheons 
and perhaps week-ends at the homes of the 
girls living in the vicinity, when such a suit 
is required. Velveteen has been selected by 
fashion for special distinction this fall, and 
is admirable for a suit of this kind; handsome 
and at the same time serviceable. Soft wool 
fabrics are to be especially featured the 
coming winter and there are exquisite goods 
manufactured from soft vicuna yarns. 
These come in a long range of soft, subtle 
colorings which make them particularly 
well adapted for handsome street costumes. 

Many of the newest materials, in cloths 
and satins, have the reversible surfaces. One 
side has the solid color and the other a 
contrasting color or a striped effect. The 
striped surface can be manipulated for 
trimming with excellent results. 

These suits, although a little more ornate 
than the everyday suit, are still kept simple 
by the wise mother who appreciates the 
charm of simplicity for her girls. The side 
plaits are shown on many of the skirts, add- 
ing an ornamental touch as well as a prac- 


tical one. The coats may be either very 
short or very long. To bring them well with- 
in the sartorial picture this winter they 
should boast of the inevitable touch of fur. 
It would be more practical, however, to 
wait until the holidays before adding this 
distinctive finish. The waists of these three- 
piece suits are always more comfortable 
when fashioned from chiffon, marquisette, 
silk voile or some sheer fabric, veiling satin 
and continue the color scheme of the skirt 
and jacket. 

A one-piece school dress is a delight. Let 
it be a simple little affair buttoning up the 
front or one side of the front, which can be 
slipped on in a second when the bell is 
sounding the breakfast hour. Serge is a 
practical choice for this frock, or one of the 
soft woolen fabrics. Several sets of collars 
and cuffs should be always ready to freshen 
up this useful little garment. The blouse 
and the skirt may be cut separately, but it 
is advisable to attach them under the belt 
to avoid missing connections in back when 
the school girl is in her usual rush. 

A good tgp coat is a treasure. It is easy 
to slip on for the “constitutional” in rain or 
shine. The double-faced rough materials 
are excellent for this purpose, making a de- 
liciously warm and “comfy” garment. The 
bolder plaid or checked under-surface may 
be utilized as collar or revers and deep cuffs. 

Friday evening is gala night at many 
finishing schools, and shares with Saturday 
special privileges at all schools and colleges. 
A little dance is often given then, for which 
the pupil will desire a pretty party frock. 
Some girls bring their dainty little lingerie 
gowns with them. Others have effective 
dresses of marquisette, chiffon, crépe de 
chine, messaline and other attractive, soft 
evening fabrics. The necks are cut slightly 
décolleté, a little lower than the Dutch 
necks, and are very often softened with a 
pretty lace collar. The effective printed 
chiffons in artistic floral designs may be 
fashioned into the most delectable of frocks 
and so decorative is the material that they 
require practically no trimming. 

A sweet little evening dress to don for 
dinner may be made from one of the soft 
taffetas so much in vogue. The skirt should 
be slightly gathered and finished around the 
bottom with ruching or puffing of the ma- 
terial. A fichu of net edged with lace is the 
only trimming necessary for the waist. A 
deliciously simple frock, this, and yet one 
stamped with the latest French fancies. 
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School dress of navy blue serge. The simple peasant blouse 
as lightened with a sailor collar of white linen, hemstitched 
or fagotted with red, and caught with a bow of black velvet 
ribbon. The cuffs finishing the elbow sleeves carry out the 
same idea. The belt of serge is fastened on the sides 
with large smoked pearl buttons. White felt hat with black 
braid band ending in a bow in front, from which emanates 
a black fancy. 
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(Right figure)—Simple but effective 
evening frock in any light-colored 
messaline, cashmere-de-sote, crepe de 
chine, satin-faced or silk voile or mar- 
quisette. The apron-like piece in 
front may be of a fancy lace or of em- 
broidery in a contrasting color. The 
sleeves are on the kimono type and 
are finished with a narrow crystal or 
bead fringe. The sash of black silk 
or satin adds a distinctive finish. 
The two long ends hang from a rosette 
of the material and are finished with 
fringe a little deeper than on the 
sleeves. 


(Left figure)—Lingerie blouse in fine 
white linen, marquisette or white 
cotton crepe. The wide tucks give the 
desired amount of fullness in front. 
A decorative touch is added by the 
embroidery in color on the front plait 
and collar and cuffs. 
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(Right figure )—Trotting suit of 
blue serge or one of the mixed suil- 
‘ings. The skirt is plain. A little 
fuliness may be introduced at the 
sides and held in by a buttoned strap 
of the material. The jacket is 
medium length and fastens with three 
korn buttons. A slightly decorative 
touch is given to the side pieces by the 
straps of the material buttoning onto 
a narrow piece of velvet. The same 
idea is used on the cuffs. The re- 
vers are of the material with a collar 
of velvet matching the dominant color 
of the suit. Traveling hat of white 
or tan colored French felt faced with 
black velvet. A large bow of taffeta 
ribbon in any desired shade is held 
in front by a large metal buckle. 


(Left figure )— Severely tailored shirt- 
waist in a heavy linen, madras or 
mannish suiting. Such a waist can 
also be fashioned from one of the 
heavy wash silks or light flannels. 
The side plait is brought over the top 
of the sleeve to give the long shoulder 
line. Crocheted buttons in groups of 
two mark the closing line in front 
and two similar buttons with con- 
necting link fasten the collar. The 
regulation mannish cuffs finish the 
long sleeves. 
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(Right figure)—Blouse of silk, voile, 
marquisette or chiffon to match in color 
the suit. The yoke and shoulder pieces 
are embroidered in the heavy tapestry 
stitch in a contrasting color. Cuffs em- 
broidered in the same design finish the 
long sleeves which are slightly fuller at 
the elbow. 


(Left figure)—An appropriate suit for 
concerts, matinees, etc. Such a suit is 
pretty fashioned from broadcloth in a 
light shade, black or navy blue, or from 
velveteen. The side plaits of the skirt 
are somewhat restrained by a piece of 
the material embroidered in soutache. 
A similar piece is used at the waistline 
of the jacket. Into this the side piece is 
slightly gathered and below the side 
seam is slashed and outlined on one side 
with buttons and on the other with 
bound buttonholes. The jacket is 
slightly cut away in front. The cuffs 
finishing the three-quarter sleeves are 
embroidered in soutache and trimmed 
with the butions. On a cloth suit the 
revers are of velvet and on a velveteen 
suit of cloth. Black velour hat with 
white taffeta ribbon cockade. 
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Early Fall Neckwear 


Designed by 
E. BERTHA PRATT 


In ordering address the Handicraft Department of this magazine, making checks and money 
orders payable to AMERICAN HOME MaGaAziINe CoMPANyY. 


Dutch Collar No. 6, with embroidered Strap. Stamped linen for this collar and 
strap, and cotton for working, cost 50 cents, postpaid. 


Braided Collar No. 7. Stamped French dimity for this collar, together with braid, and 
cotton for the French knots, costs 25 cents, postpaid. 
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Handkerchief Linen Jabot No. 9. Stamped 
linen and colton for working cost 50 
cents, postpaid. The lace is not furnished. 


Embroidered Stock and Frill Band No. 8. 
Stamped linen for stock and band, together with 
cotton for working, costs 25 cents, postpaid. 


Handkerchief Linen Tie No. 10. Stamped 
linen for this shaped lic, together with 
while or colored matcrial for working, 
costs 25 cents, postpaid. 
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For You to Make 


For directions for ordering see top of Page 382. 


These waist patterns cost $2.50 each if stamped on handkerchief linen; $2 each if stamped 
on cotton crépe or marquisette. Material for working each waist costs 25 cents extra, 


SHIRTWAISTNO. It. 

” Design, by M. C. Hardy, for collarless kimono 
waist, with embroidery on the front and over 
the shoulders. This is suitable for cut-work 
embroidery. Prices given above. 


\); 


SHIRTWAIST NO. 14. 
Design, by Alice E. Manning, for 
waist in braiding and embroidery. 
Irish crochet roses may be set in the 
center of the flowers, if wished. For 
prices, see top of this page. 
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SHIRTWAIST NO. 13. 


Design, by Alice E. Manning, to be worked 
in satin stitch and braiding. Chain stitch 
may be substituted for braiding, if desired. 
For prices see top of this page. 
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SHIRTWAIST No. 12. 
Design, by Alice E. Manning, for \. 
embroidered waist. Lines may be 
braided or chain stitched. Dotted 
lines to be outline stitch. 
Crocuses may be in satin 

stitch. Prices given at top 

of preceding page. 


SHIRTWAIST No. 15. 


Design, by Alice E. Manning, for combination 
of satin and outline stitch to be worked with 
irridescent silk. This may be embroidered in 
outline stitch only, if desired. Prices given at 
top of preceding page. 


SHIRTWAIST No. 106. 


Design, by 1. C. Morton, for colored embroid- 
ery. This may be done in cut-work and 
braiding, or in chain stitch instead of braid- 
ing. Prices given at top of preceding page. 
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taste to purchase curtains and furniture 

coverings to the best advantage. A 
clear understanding of the practical value 
of curtains and hangings must be combined 
with the love of the beautiful and the 
harmonious. 

It is difficult to present the question re- 
garding the proper selection of curtains in 
a short article because there are many 
different elements affecting the selection. 
To begin with, the character of the room 
must first be determined. A formal room, 
such as the drawing-room in a town house 
or the little Louis XVI reception room in a 
country home, requires a formal treatment 
of the curtains at the windows. This treat- 
ment may be influenced by the furniture or 
the exterior. Another decorative scheme is 
required for the living room, the bedrooms, 
etc. The problem, as a general thing, is an 
individual one. The fashions in curtains, 
hangings, and furniture coverings change 
like those in hats and gowns. This is a fact 
of interest to women who are furnishing a 
new home or refurnishing a house. 

The present fashion, for example, is a 
natural development, and has followed the 
same lines that we find in the realm of cos- 
tume. It demands a simpler treatment of 


I requires more than intuitive artistic 
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Fabrics for House Furnishing 


CAROLYN TROWBRIDGE RADNOR-LEWIS 


A Description of New Fabrics and Familiar Ones, With a Talk on Their Relative Merits 


both curtains and hangings. The yards and 
yards of velour elaborately festooned have 
been replaced by a dainty valance, and even 
that is often omitted. Materials are lighter 
and softer, and that gift of nature, sunlight, 
is allowed to cast its beneficent rays into 
the room. 

One of the most marked changes is in the 
length of the curtains, which reach merely 
to the sill. In a low-ceiled room so often 
found in apartments and in the Colonial 
country houses, the result of this treatment 
is delightful, adding height and relieving the 
windows of a heavy effect. It is likewise 
more hygienic, for the dust which accu- 
mulates on both carpeted and hardwood 
floors finds a comfortable resting place in 
the folds of curtains extending to the floor. 
There are, of course, rooms of certain types 
whose windows demand curtains that hang 
to the floor. 


The Furore for Cretonne 


There is at present a positive furore for 
cretonne, including under this head taffetas 
and chintzes, and in this article we will 
confine our attention to its charms and 
advantages. Several years ago cretonne 
was considered appropriate only for the 
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bedroom or perhaps the boudoir. It was 
then adapted for the furniture coverings and 
hangings in the summer home, but to-day it 
is the chosen material, not only in the living 
rooms of country homes and all-the-year- 
‘round houses, but in city apartments and 
even city houses. This liberal use of cre- 
tonne we have borrowed from our English 
cousins, who fairly revel in it. The English 
country home, which so often serves as the 
all-the-year-’round dwelling, is cretonne 
from top to bottom, and it is charming, 
hospitable, and deliciously livable. 

The use of cretonne in the bedroom or 
boudoir is too thoroughly understood to 
require further explanation, but its intro- 
duction throughout the house or in the 
living room is of comparatively recent date. 
Cretonne at once suggests the Colonial 
atmosphere—paneled white woodwork, a 
quaint old fireplace, antique mahogany fur- 
niture, or the more informal wicker or willow. 
It is not at home with Flemish oak or mis- 
sion furniture. Even in city apartments, if 
the interior decoration be developed along 
Colonial lines, the cretonne treatment is 
successful. One charming little living room 
in a city apartment house was transformed 
into a bower of loveliness by the liberal use 
of gayly flowered yellow cretonne as window 
hangings, topping the long divan, and as 
upholstered cushions and seats for the willow 
furniture. The brick fireplace at the other 


French shadow warp 


end of the room, a large willow davenport 
joyous with its cretonne cushions invitingly 
before it, sustained the feeling of comfort 
and cheer which this clever arrangement oi 
cretonne combined with white woodwork 
and the quaint architecture produced. 

In England and France are manufactured 
the loveliest of our cretonnes, taffetas, and 
chintzes. The domestic fabrics are improv- 
ing, but they do not yet compare with the 
foreign products. The desire for immediate 
profits and a deplorable lack of standardiza- 
tion in this country are responsible for these 
conditions. The domestic cretonne is a 
machine-made product entirely. . In England 
and France the cretonnes are blocked by 
hand. Each color in the rich and beautiful 
designs is applied separately and by hand. 
Think of the amount of labor involved in 
this process. Take, for instance, the elabo- 
rate, all-over floral designs of the glazed 
chintzes in which flowers of every hue are 
combined. There are all the colors of the 
rainbow, and their supplementary colors as 
well, blended marvelously with the unfalter- 
ing hand of the artist into a perfect whole. 
Of course, the more elaborate and beautiful 
of these designs in the imported goods 
are very expensive in comparison with the 
American, but foreign cretonnes and ma- 
terials of this class can be bought as low as 
fifty cents a yard and under certain con- 
ditions for even less. 
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English wing chair upholstered in hand- 
blocked English taffeta 


Quaint chair upholstered in cretonne 
with black background 


Shaiki rug with stripe to 
match chair above 
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English wing chair upholstered in 
shadow warp taffeta 


Old-fashioned sofa upholstered in hand-blocked English cretonne with 
cushions to match 
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Although the American manufacturers 
endeavor in various ways to copy the de- 
signs of their foreign competitors, they can- 
not reproduce either the design itself or the 
beauty of the coloring. The machine print- 
ing produces a blurred effect and the cheaper 
quality of the dyes used spoils the color 
scheme. There is also a practical advantage 
in the imported goods. The better quality 
of dyes used produces faster colors, which 
neither the sun nor washing can fade so 
quickly. In fact, washing has little if any 
effect on a good, imported cretonne. It is 
well to remember when purchasing a do- 
mestic cretonne that yellows and greens 
wash the best and that red is the first of the 
colors to lose its brilliancy. In the imported 
cretonnes it is likewise possible for the 
American retailer to control certain designs 
by buying a fixed number of pieces whereby 
exclusive patterns can be procured. 

While discussing the various fabrics of 
this type under the general heading of cre- 
tonnes, it is pertinent to remark that the 
same conditions apply to taffetas and 
chintzes. Cretonne is a cotton material, and 
taffeta may be either cotton or linen or a 
combination of both. There is a little raised 
figure produced by the Jacquard loom which 
distinguishes the fabric as a taffeta. The 
taffetas, particularly the linen taffetas, are 
woven more closely than the cretonnes and 
are especially adaptable for draperies and 
hangings, falling in more graceful folds than 
the harsher cretonnes. 

Another all-cotton material is the glazed 
chintz so highly favored by the English. 
These chintzes are delightfully old-timey 
with their bold splashes of brilliant coloring 
and. large, stunning floral designs. There 
are many ways in which this striking mate- 
rial can be used in addition to that of furni- 
ture coverings and hangings. A wide border 
of it is often arranged as a frieze with tinted 
or plainly papered walls. Again, we find it 
as window shades and sometimes as the wall 
covering for an entire room. It ranges in 
price from seventy cents to a dollar and a 
half a yard. 

Cretonnes and taffetas are not only ad- 
mirably adapted for curtains and hangings 
but they are highly successful as furniture 
coverings. Chairs of quaint, old shapes 
which originated in past generations are 
covered with cretonne, taffeta, or chintz, 
with the delicious down pillow of olden days 
to suggest comfort and cheer. Great, roomy, 
comfortable sofas, davenports, couches, as 
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well as tables, dressing tables, chests of 
drawers, hat stands, bedspreads, and bolster 
cases—in fact, all the furnishings ci the room 
—now receive their covering of inaterials of 
thistype, whether they are intended forthe 
town or the country house. Cretonne in 
many cases can be secured to match the 
wallpaper. It may also be purchased in 
borders of varying widths to add a decora- 
tive finish to a curtain of a plain material. 

The newest idea is the cretonne with a 
black background, the gayly colored flow- 
ers standing forth in bold relief. To con- 
tinue this decorative scheme one of the best 
known establishments engaged in house 
decoration is about tointroduce a Skaiki rug, 
a cotton weave, with two wide stripes at 
either end worked in with the black back- 
ground and in designs to match the new 
cretonnes. 

From France there are imported the 
exquisite shadow warp cretonnes, ‘the de- 
signs giving the effect of having been washed 
in with the brush of an artist. The warps 
are printed before they are woven in these 
goods, and this, in connection with the 
high quality of dye used, makes them prac- 
tically sun-proof. The French dyes are 
among the finest in the world, whether in 
silk or cotton. 


Over-Curtains 


One of the most delightful ways of using 
cretonne is as a top or over-curtain. These 
curtains may hang to the window sill or to 
the floor. The former method of clipping 
them at the sill is at present the more in 
vogue. A plaited valence across the top of 
the window adds a decorative touch, al- 
though it is not required. With these top 
curtains a window curtain is demanded. By 
the term “window curtain” is meant the 
curtain hanging straight from the rod, not 
the so-called glass curtain, which is used in 
the formal treatment of windows in city 
homes where it is often desirable to shut out 
a view of the exterior. 

The newest ideas in window curtains are 
the scrim curtains for the bedroom and the 
fancy net ones for the downstairs rooms. 
For lack of space this month, a full descrip- 
tion of scrim and fancy net curtains, also 
curtains and hangings of silk and heavier 
materials, is postponed to the October issue 
of the magazine. New ideas for the treat- 
ment of window hangings for different rooms 
will be described and illustrated. 
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The Visiting Housekeeper 


She Tells Mrs. Barry and Her Maid How to Manage the Gas 
Range and the Coal Range 


Eprror’s Note.—Here is the Visiting Housekeeper again, after her summer vacation. 
Her last appearance was in the June number. She reports from month to month the emergen- 
cies she meets in different homes she visits, and how she deals with them. 


began with the arrival of the new 
maid. Mrs. Barry herself knew 
nothing about kitchens. She was but newly 
embarked on her domestic voyage, and it 


T* trouble in Mrs. Barry’s kitchen 


had never occurred to her that her kitchen 
was a veritable pilot house from which she 
must steer her course through the waters of 
felicity. -So long as the faithful Katy was 
at the helm peace followed in her wake, but 
immediately she left the storm broke. 

During the first two days of the new 
service, the kitchen utensils seemed with 
one accord to lose their responsibility. The 
gas stove refused to light properly, the gas 
ignited in the air chamber so that at the 
burner there was a flickering yellow flame, 
and nothing could be done with the dinner 
because of the fearful odor of escaping gas. 
By the second morning the sink drain was 
stopped up and the kitchen was afloat with 
the overflow from the icebox, the new maid 
having forgotten to empty the catch pan. 

A “hurry call” for the gas man and for 
the Visiting Housekeeper was followed by 
several hours of anxious waiting. Discour- 
aged to the point of tears, the mistress and 
her cook kept a sharp outlook for relief, 
which arrived, first, in the person of the 
Visiting Housekeeper. As it turned out I 
might have played at gas man and plumber 
combined, for the stove did not leak, as they 
supposed, and a good scrubbing very soon 
cleared the drain. 


The cook, who had always used coal and 
had no instructions for lighting gas, applied 
the match before turning on the gas. And 
each time she did so there was a pop as the 
gas lighted back in the air chamber near 
her hand. That was due to a need of regu- 
lating the supply of air, but it was simple 
enough to overcome it by waiting a moment 
for the burner to fill with gas before apply- 
ing the match. To make her understand 
the reason for this was much more difficult. 
Her mistress, although she did not under- 
stand at first, was an apt pupil. 

“It is easy enough to run a gas stove,” 
said I, Visiting Houskeeeper, addressing her 
in simple words which I thought the cook 
might understand. 

“Why, must you have air?” asked Mrs. 
Barry, as she peered at the air opening in 
the gas pipe just behind the burner. We 
were all three hanging over the stove to- 
gether. 

“What does combustion, or burning, 
mean?” said I, making it as simple as I 
could. ‘“Itis the rapid union of a substance 
—like illuminating gas, for example—with 
oxygen of the air, and the greater the supply 
of oxygen possible to the union the greater 
the heat produced. But that is a matter of 
chemical union and requires careful analysis, 
so it is well you called the gas man; your 
stove would not light back if the air intake 
were properly regulated. On the other 
hand, you can often avoid that by waiting 
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a second for the burner to fill with gas be- 
fore applying the match. Then both the 
air and the gas are flowing evenly. If you 
have a blue flame you may know you are 
getting oxygen and that your flame is hot. 
The yellow flame is not sufficiently oxygen- 
ized, or supplied with oxygen, and will 
blacken and smut your kettles without 
heating them.” 

“Couldn’t we regulate the air ourselves?”’ 
asked Mrs. Barry, who was eager to tinker 
with the stove. 

And so we might have done; we had but 
to open or close the little metal shutter at 
the intake, for no one can mistake it. The 
only trouble lies in knowing how much to 
open or close for the best results, and the gas 
company’s man, who does the work free of 
charge, has a careful chemical calculation 
to cover that point. 

To light the oven yoy must always, for 
safety’s sake, open the door of the oven in 
which the burners are set, and then open the 
pilot switch, apply the match to the pilot 
and then open the regular burner switches. 
There should be no explosion such as often 
occurs from an uneven pressure of air. If 
the oven lights with a noise turn the burners 
all out and start over again, or they may 
need regulating. It sometimes happens that 
the burners fail to light because they are 
clogged with dirt. 

“Wash your stove every week. Saturday 
should be your kitchen cleaning day,” I said 
by way of impressing Mrs. Barry’s cook. 

“T black my burners,” she answered half 
apologetically, for the stove was showing 
some signs of rust. 

She seemed a bit disgruntled when I shook 
my head. “Don’t use blacking on the burn- 
ers, not often at least, for it will clog the 
openings. There is a regular blacking for 
gas stoves but soap and water is much 
better. You can clean the frame of the 
stove with an oiled rag; oil will take off the 
grease spots and keep the metal from rust- 
ing. When the stove is heated, as it should 
be after such a cleaning, the oil dries.” 

“Some gas stoves are so built that you 
can remove the pipes and burners and wash 
them at the sink. The drip pan beneath 
them should be taken out every day and 
washed; it now comes in gray enamel to 
match the enameled pots and pans. The 
box underneath the pan and around the 
burners should be thoroughly cleaned. In 
the older stoves it is not so easily scrubbed 
because of the stationary burners, the grates 
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over the top of the stove are always remov- 
able and should be kept spotless. An appli- 
cation of oil after scrubbing prevents their 
rusting. Always light a burner when the 
stove is clean to dry this metal.” 

“How are you going to scrub the oven?” 
asked the cook, as we opened the door to 
peer in. 

Hers was the old-fashioned oven and the 
oiled rag -must prove serviceable for the 
sheet-iron lining. The newest stoves have 
grates and floor covering of enamel which 
makes the scrubbing a satisfaction rather 
than a task. Enamel broiling pans and 
grates are also to be had. But soap suds 
followed by an oiled rag will keep the sheet 
iron in nice and usable condition. Every 
gas stove comes from the factory with its 
sheet of directions for management. That 
gives the time needed for broiling and baking. 
Both the oven and the broiler should be 
lighted ten minutes before using. Gas stove 
experts have recently discovered that the 
broiler works to better advantage with the 
door left open. The preduct has a more 
delicate flavor, is less apt to taste gasy and 
less apt to burn. 

“Gas stoves always do burn,” complained 
the cook as we went over these details. 

“She turns the gas up too high,” said 
Mrs. Barry by way of explanation to me. 

That is the cause of so much trouble with 
the gas stove. “And you have a peculiar 
gasy smell in your kitchen?” I asked smiling 
—it was the same old tale to me. 

“Why yes,” answered Mrs. Barry quickly, 
“how do you know?” 

“Because everyone does the same thing,” 
said I. “They turn the gas on full tilt, and 
the pressure is so great that it is forced out 
into the room. Just enough escapes to give 
the room a peculiar odor. The meat, over 
such a fire, boils violently until suddenly it 
is overdone. And then the family wonders 
why it has no delicacy of flavor. The an- 
swer is perfectly simple. Fast boiling takes 
the flavor out of food. Rice and macaroni 
are almost the only articles of food for which 
you need the so much talked-of ‘roaring 
fire.’ 

“The simmering burner is of more im- 
portance for the top of the stove than the 
larger burner. The large burner, turned 
down, wastes gas and it is often so hot that 
it burns up your saucepan in cooking your 
food. Nothing is so disastrous to enameled 
ware as that unnecessarily intense heat. 
Any one of the burners, if it is turned wide 
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open, will let out a flood of gas, some of 
which escapes into the air of the room. In 
a few minutes you can smell the gas and 
should realize that you are not only wasting 
fuel but are spoiling good food.” 

The cook evidently did not approve ot 
my cleaning methods. “I always blacked 
my coai range,” she repeated discontentedly, 
harking back. 

“You can black this stove if you are care- 
ful,” I agreed. ‘After you have washed it 
with soap and water, wipe it dry and daub 
it with blacking. Powdered graphite used 
with soapy water makes a good polish. 
Graphite is the usual basis for the regular 
polishes. Rub it to a dull polish, heat the 
stove slightly and you can polish it brightly. 
Don’t black the burner cap because you will 
fill the gas openings with graphite.” 

There was a white enamel vegetable cook- 
er on the stove, probably left standing from 
the night before. And it made my heart 
ache to see the curtain of grease and smoke 
appearing on its side. 

“You can’t be clean enough,” I said, re- 
peating what should be hung in motto form 
in every kitchen. No matter how clean 
people are, they are not too clean for this 
laboratory which supplies our table. 

“Tf only we could have the zest for scrub- 
bing that chemists have,’ I continued, 
“how much more delicacy of flavor we might 
expect from our food.” 

“T suppose it would be fun to cook if 
one knew how,” said Mrs. Barry, half 
wistfully. 

“Cooking is a great art,” I answered, 
mounting my hobby at the first opportu- 
nity, “and think of the women who spend 
their lives at it, working always with one 
purpose; to get it done.” 

“T guess you’d get tired,” grumbled the 
cook. She had taken the cooker off the 
stove and was scrubbing it. 

“But see what a pretty, new kitchen you 
have,” I urged, going over to stand beside 
her at the sink. 

“Yes, it is nice,” she admitted. 

“And look at the burn on the bottom of 
that white pan,” I went on, pointing to the 
cooker in her hands. 

She rubbed the wash cloth over it. “It 
won’t come off,” she said. 

“Haven’t you something for scouring? 
Try a little of that on the rag,” I urged 
cheerfully. The cooker responded to a 
vigorous rub and was soon as white as new. 
The cook looked pleased. It gave her cour- 
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age. Clean things are so satisfying; in fact 
they make a kitchen. 

“Tf your dish water is hot enough and you 
have a little washing soda in it, your pots 
will always clean,” I said, persuing the 
subject. “‘Don’t let the dirt stay on. After 
each using put your utensils away spotless. 
If the dirt is baked on, it sticks.” 

The cook looked around the pretty, white 
room, seeing its charr; when it was pointed 
out to her. The rows of enameled pots and 
pans s‘ood on long shelves as white and 
fresh as new. “It is nice,” said the cook, 
“sure I'll try to keep it clean.” 

And she meant what she said for she was 
already digging at the sink with hot soap 
suds anda brush. The drain had filled with 
vegetable skins during the trouble with the 
dinner of the night before and she had been 
too disheartened to remove them. She 
went about her scrubbing readily enough. 
All she needed was the heart for work. She 
knew how. When the sink was in present- 
able shape, we boiled a kettle of water, put 
a lump of washing soda on the strainer at 
the drain opening and poured the water over 
it. The strong solution of soda which was 
thus formed would catch the grease in the 
pipe and by chemical union the grease and 
soda would turn into a soapy mixture which 
another kettle of boiling water would carry 
down into the sewer. The cook did not 
know the scientific reason for this, but she 
had fortunately been taught to do it, her 
reason being—"‘it’s clean.” 

Caustic potash is more satisfactory than 
soda for this use because it unites with the 
grease to make soft soap, while the soda 
makes hard soap, and that may stick in the 
pipe causing a stoppage if sufficient water 
is not used. The drain should be thus 
cleaned at least once a week. 

“T know how to be clean,” said the cook, 
proud of herself when she had once started 
on her work. 

“Of course you are clean,” I answered; 
“you would be a poor cook if you weren't, 
and you look as though you knew your 
work. You were discouraged over the 
stove, that’s all.” 

A word to the wise is sufficient, and an 
encouraging word, with just a touch of 
flattery, does help the domestic wheels to 
run smoothly. Everyone needs encourage- 
ment as well as advice, and in the kitchen, of 
all places, a little good cheer mixed with 
much common sense is as important as the 
tools to work with. 
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The Selection of Preserve Jars 


With a Few Hints Concerning Their Use 


By 


HESTER RIDLON 


Director of the Good Housekeeping Institute 


are ever on the hunt for some- 

thing different in preserving jars. 

This is undoubtedly because no 

one jar is absolutely fitted to the preserving 

of all kinds of fruits and vegetables, but 

there are certainly qualifications which must 

govern the selection for convenience and 
success. 

The first of these is the material. For all 
reasons it should be of glass, without a 
blemish, crack or flaw, being especially 
smooth on the inside. Where fruit or pickles 
are improved for being in the dark, they are 
much better if preserved in glasses and then 
protected from the light by some other 
means than by using the old-fashioned stone 
crock. 

Secondly, the shape is a valuable point. 
The jar should be as a rule wide-mouthed, 
in order that the food may be packed in 
large pieces without bruising it. There are 
a number of jars which have this wide 
mouth and yet are not eminently fit for 
some foods because of a narrowing at the 
neck which causes a loss of space in packing 
or because of a flare upward and inward at 
the base of the jar, which also means waste. 
The size of the jar is a thing forever trouble- 
some; one should havea jar just large enough 
for the amount of food which is to be used 
by the family at a given time, in order that 
a large jar shall not have to be opened and 
part of the material allowed to stand and 
perhaps decay before it can be consumed. 
On the other hand, to open two small jars is 
not wasteful of the food, but means that 
there is a waste of strength and energy in 
packing two jars instead of one and a waste 
of storage space. 

The cap which covers the jar is best of 
glass. There are on the market good caps, 
which, under proper conditions, may be 
kept entirely sanitary, but they have to be 
thoroughly cleaned and sterilized and often 
sterilization causes a deterioration in the 
material which would not take place if the 


cap were made only of glass. For sealing 
these caps we have many clamp contrivances, 
some of them attached by a wire around the 
neck of the bottle, which slip over the top 
of the cover and snap tight. Others are 
somewhat the shape of the letter “E,” 
which may either fit over the flanges of the 
neck and then snap tight or screw tight. 
The latter method of screwing has its ad- 
vantage in that if the cap is not entirely 
tight the first day it may be screwed tighter 
the second day instead of having to be 
perhaps entirely opened and resealed. 
Preliminary to successful sealing is suc- 
cessful filling of the jar. If the preserving is 
done in the jar the food should be packed as 
tight as it can be squeezed in the jar with- 


out crushing. If,on the other hand, the food 


is preserved in a large kettle and the jar is 
then filled, special care must be taken that 
all of the air bubbles are allowed to escape 
and that the food is as compactly arranged 
in the jar as possible. Fill to overflowing, 
and place the cap on firmly, by sliding 
from the side so as to exclude if possible all 
of the air. The sealing itself may be com- 
pleted in several ways, more usually by 
placing a flat rubber band between the flange 
of the neck of the jar and the cap. If one 
band is not sufficient to make it absolutely 
tight, use two. Or, the top of the jar may 
be covered with paraffin paper and a thin 
layer of melted paraffin left at the edge, 
upon which the glass cover is placed while 
the paraffin is still warm and soft. Or, the 
crack between jar and cover may be made 
air-tight by applying sealing wax to the 
outside. The use of the sealing wax often 
makes a bottle air-tight when one uses only 
a plain cork. However. we find the use of 
the cork is not the most advisable form of 
sealing. It is safe to place the preserves up- 
side down or on the side for a few days or 
a week before storing them for a season, in 
order to see that there is no leakage in the 
sealing. When placed in the family stores 
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they should be arranged logically in se- 
quence according to their kinds, so as to 
take up the least possible room, and those 
which should have the dark may either be put 
in a dark closet or cabinet or may be covered 
with a heavy black cloth to exclude the 
light. 

In order to open the jars, one finds ordi- 
narily that the use of the rubber bands make 
the opening a little easier than the use of the 
paraffin or the sealing wax, which has to be 
removed before the cover will come away 
easily. However, if any of them stick the 
only thing to do is to heat the cap suffi- 
ciently to expand the glass of the cap with- 


out expanding the glass of the jar and then 
it is fairly settled. 

Some jars will be entirely successful for 

the preserving of large, firm fruit where they 
will be entirely unsuccessful for the preserv- 
ing of soft, liquid vegetables, and vice versa. 
*You will, however, feel perfectly safe in 
selecting a jar which is made entirely of 
glass, the cover of which is an acid-proof 
surface such as glass or enamel and so con- 
structed as to have no crevices for lodging 
food, and in which the cap fits the neck of 
the jar with fair snugness and accuracy 
without the rubber band or paraffin to 
make air-tight. 


Boiling Water for Tea 


By O. 


OOKERY experts, instructors in do- 
mestic science, and others, frequently 
lay down an absolutely false principle 

concerning the brewing of tea. They say that 
the water with which tea is to be brewed 
must be taken at the “first boil’’; otherwise 
—that is, if the water be allowed to boil for 
some little time—the air is all expelled, 
rendering the water and the tea brewed with 
it flat and insipid. 

An experiment which anyone may easily 
perform shows that the air is practically all 
expelled from the water by the time the 
“first boil” is in progress. Further boiling 
has a relatively insignificant effect, and no 
one can actually detect the difference be- 
tween tea made from water at the “first 
boil” and tea made from water which has 
boiled a longer time, except in the case of 
water which is relatively high in mineral 
contents and which has boiled down enough 
to increase appreciably the concentration 
of these minerals. 

The experiment referred to may be per- 
formed in the following way: Fill a clean 
aluminum saucepan with cold tap-water and 
place it on the stove where it will heat 
rather slowly. Be careful that the pan is not 
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shaken or jarred. As the water is heated 
and the air expelled, a large part of the air 
will collect in bubbles on the sides and bot- 
tom of the pan. Sometimes the interior of 
the pan will be almost completely covered 
by these bubbles. As the heating continues, 
the bubbles swell, detach themselves, and 
rise to the surface. Then bubbles of steam 
begin to form on the bottom of the pan. 

As soon as the “first boil” occurs jar the 
pan slightly (if the bubbles are not already 
all detached), remove it from the fire, and 
cool the water quickly (by setting the pan in 
ice). When the water is cold place on the fire 
as before. During the reheating no air bub- 
bles will be observed, showing that theair was 
practically all expelled in the first heating. 

That the bubbles which collect during the 
first heating of the water are air, and not 
steam, may be shown in another way. Heat 
a pan of fresh water as before, but remove 
it from the fire before coming to the boil, 
while the sides are still thickly coated with 
bubbles. Set carefully in ice, and the bub- 
bles which have not been shaken loose by 
the moving of the pan will be found to 
remain after the water is cold, contracted in 
size by the cooling, of course. 
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expensive, but the utensil of thisname 

is neither one; it may be described 
simply as a shallow bean pot with a handle, 
which costs comparatively little and is a 
saver of labor. It is easy to use, economical 
of food and fuel and gives delicious results. 
The casserole originated in France, hence 
the name. It is still made there, though 
excellent casseroles are now made by our 
own potters. They are made of earthen- 
ware and occasionally of porcelain, and 


sounds formidable and 


‘continue to develop in a variety of styles and 


shapes. 

With the demand there has been a won- 
derful improvement in the grade and type 
of the American casserole. It can now be 
had in all shapes, whether they be the little 
round individuals or the flat dishes that may 
be used for shirring and braising, or whether 
they be round or oval, shallow or deep. As 
a rule the price will vary from roc. to $2 
for the American casserole—about half 
of what is charged for the imported 
varieties. 

The various shapes have their individual 
usefulness. For instance, the deep oval pan 
is a “chicken pan™ or “basting roaster,” 
and is particularly adapted to the cooking of 
poultry and game. A more shallow, rounder 
pan is used for quail, while the various round 
covered pans are used for meats if they have 
handles, and for vegetables if they have 
ears, although this is by no means a restric- 
tion. To the group is added the individual 
and family bean pot by the American manu- 
facturers, which has no exact duplicate in 
the foreign ware although the nearest ap- 
proach to it is the petite marmite, or, as 
Americans call it, the “soup tureer ” This 
Jatter term is entirely unfair, as it really 
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The Most Familiar and Useful Form of the Casserole 


~ The Useful Little Casserole 


is not so much a soup tureen as a dish 
for meat that has an excess of gravy, in 
which the meat, in small cubes, has been 
cooked, and is therefore more akin to the 
German pot roast or the Irish stew. 

In the foreign ware the color is usually a 
rich, woody brown and the inside a light 
tan or white. These are glazed both inside 
and outside. Some of the American cas- 
seroles have the glaze only on the inside and 
partly on the outside, which is not quite so 
sanitary and therefore not quite so desirable. 
However, we can purchase American cas- 
seroles that are completely glazed inside and 
out. The colors of the American casseroles 
are much more attractive, varying from a 
light yellow brown through all the shades to 
a dark warm brown. We may obtain also 
a nice, soft green, a chrome yellow, or a 
delicate blue. This alone would make them 
more attractive to the American housewife, 
as they are of greater adaptability tothe 
various table services in the home. These 
casseroles may be served directly on the 
table in exactly the form in which they come 
from the stove, although one may easily 
obtain silver or plated stands or racks for 
holding them. 

The keynote in the purchase of the cas- 
serole should be the selection of those which 
are adapted in size tothe needs of the family 
and to its general taste in the type of food, 
with a view always to expending a little 
more in order to have the glaze perfect and 
covering the casserole completely. 

It may be of interest to note from the 
shop keeper’s point of view, that where the 
“select trade,” so-called, buys the imported 
vessels, American housewives and hostelries 
are purchasing only the American ware, and 
finding it just what they want. 
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Trade Mark 


Our Seal of Approval 


Descriplions of Arlicles Tested and Approved 


Good Housekeeping Institute is a research laboratory for the investigation of household 
utensils and apparatus of all kinds. The tests and investigations are carried on in order 
to give to the subscribers of the magazine the definite, helpful information they need 
and are seeking. Readers of the magazine may write to us for advice concern- 
ing labor-saving devices at any time, and have their letters fully answered. 

Each month is published the list of apparatus which has been 
tested and approved the previous month. Complete lists of these 
practical devices thus far tested and approved were published 
in the January and August issues, 1911. These are 
invaluable reference lists for the housekeeper 


SPECIAL NOTICE—In the Tested and Approved List it should be observed that we are putting 
our Seal of Apporval upon certain articles submitted to us. This should not be misconstrued to indicate 
that the approval has been given to an entire line of goods sent out by any firm. 

For instance, when a fireless cooker, filted with aluminum utensils or finished with a certain kind 
of lining, is appreved, this should not be taken as an indication that we approve of the same device 
when fitted with enamel pans or lined with a different material. When we have approved a refrigerator 
with the ice compartment at the side we have not, therefore, put our approval upon even the same make 


which has the ice compartment across the entire top. 


We describe the article we approve in order to distinguish it, and this our readers need to note. 


Ice-Cream Freezer 

No. 315—The Dana Peerless Freezer. This 
freezer has a wooden tub and a slender, tall, heavily 
tinned metal cylinder. The shape of this can per- 
mits a great exposure of surface to the ice and salt in 
the tub. The dasher consists of a metal rod on 
which are cast two rows 
of alternating leaves or 
beaters, and two rods 
which carry two hard 
wood scrapers. The 
dasher is station- 
ary, the can re- 
volves by means of a gear 
enclosed in a ball-like frame 
which fits over the project- 
ing end of the dasher in 
such a manner as to pro- 
hibit the entrance of salt or 
oil. The gear is turned by 
a crank handle attached to side. Made by the Dan? 

Mfg. Co., East Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Washi ng Machines 


No. 342—The 1900 Gravity Washer. A washing 
machine designed to be operated by hand power in 


which the ease of operation is facilitated by gravity. 
The round tub sets on an iron frame supported on 
tripod legs. This iron frame is attached to a center 
pivot or steel shaft, which runs down through the 


1900 Gravity Washer 


center of the base of the washer to the two S-shaped 
links by which it is held. When washing is to be 
done the tub is turned half way round in either direc- 
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tion; then the operator loosens her hold, when the 
tub swings back. That is, the tub turns itself with 
a whirling motion with comparatively little exertion 
from the operator. As it turns it rises and falls on 
the shaft, thus forcing the water through the clothes. 
The bottom of the tub is provided with slat paddles. 
and a round perforated disc or agitator, having the 
same slat paddles on the under side, assists in rub- 
ging and cleaning the clothes. The tub is fitted with 
a wringer attached to a board running across one 
side. Made by 1900 Washer Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 

No. 343—The Typhoon Washer. This is a hand- 
operated washer, which runs on ball bearings and is 
operated by two powerful springs. The round tub 
sets on an open wooden base from which it can be 


Typhoon Washer 


easily lifted or moved. At the front of the tub the 
cover is hinged, and through the center of this runs 
a shaft holding a perforated revolving disc: This 
disc is provided with slat paddles as is the bottom of 
the tub. When washing is in progress a light push 
starts and keeps the tub going, the disc rising and 
falling as the tub swings, thus forcing the water 
through the meshes of the clothes. Each washer is 
fitted with a wringer attached to a bar running on 
uprights behind the tub. These uprights not only 
form two of the four legs of the frame on which the 
tub rises but to them also is attached a rack which 
hinges so it may be raised or lowered at will. On 
this rack may be placed another tub containing 
rinsing water or the basket into which the clothes are 
wrung. Made by the Richmond Cedar Works. 
Richmond, Va. 

No. 344~-The Princess Snap Washer Lid. This 
is a device designed to be used on any tub which it 


Princess Snap Washer Lid 


will fit. It consists of a round lid 25} inches in 
diameter, made of cypress. On this lid is a spring- 
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less, gearless, tension water motor arranged for 
attaching to any faucet having a bib or hose end. 
The motor operates a dolly or milk stool washer, and 
is adjustable to high or low water pressure. The lid 
is comparatively light in weight, fits any No. 3 gal- 
vanized iron or wood tub, or may be sawed to fit a 
smaller or square tub if desired. It has hasp handles 
on the side which attach it firmly to the tub, and 
a metal handle on the motor aids in lifting from the 
center. Made by the Princess Manufacturing Co.. 
Pearl and Ludlow Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


Electric Flatirons 

No. 345—Westinghouse Electric Iron. These are 
electric flatirons designed for use on any electric 
lighting circuit. The electric connection is made 
at the back of the iron by two contact pins which 
slip into the plug. 
The heating ele- 
ment is applied to 
the surface of the 
iron so as to dis- 
tribute the heat 
evenly and well. 
The face of the iron 
is polished steel, 
the upper part nickeled and carries a wood handle 
held by two nickel supports. This iron apparently 
heats slowly but holds even ironing heat for a con- 
siderable period. Made by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mig. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

No. 346—Acme “Armored” Electric Iron. A 
six-pound electric flatiron designed for use on any 
ordinary electric lighting circuit. The iron is of 
extremely simple construction, and its removable 


Westinghouse Electric Iron 


Acme Electric Iron 


connecting cord is protected by a flexible steel armor. 
The triangular heating element, which is made of 
a special alloy and is easily replaced at small cost, is 
so imbedded in the base as to afford complete pro- 
tection from accident. Made by the Acme Electric 
Heater Co., Detroit, Mich. 

No. 347—Peacemaker Electric Iron, These are 
electric flatirons designed for use on any electric 
lighting circuit. Electric connection is made at the 
back of the iron with a fibre plug and cord attach- 
ment. The heating element of these irons is com- 
posed of an insulated metal unit around which the 
resistance is wrapped. This element is so held in the 
base as to make direct contact under pressure of the 
top so as to distribute the heat with rapidity and 
evenness. The irons are nickeled throughout and 
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work upon low temperature. Made by the St. Louis 
Electric Heating Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Clothes Line Stretcher 

No. 348—American Clothes Line Stretcher. This 
device consists of a metal frame or reel, on the shaft 
of which the line is wound. The clothes line, being 
attached to the shaft, runs out through the groove at 
the side, the stretcher revolving to permit the un- 


American Clothes Line Stretcher 


winding. When the line is fastened to pole or frame 
a turn of the handle on the stretcher pulls it as tight 
as desired, the cogs holding the wheel in the desired 
place. The stretcher holds the clothes line when 
taken down as shown in the illustration. Made by 
American Clothes Line Stretcher Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Clothes Line 

No. 349—Silver Lake Clothes Line. These 
clothes lines come in 100 feet hanks and are made of 
white cord sa treated as to resist the entrance or 
settling in its meshes of dust or dirt. Made by the 
Silver Lake Co., 78 Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. 


Silver Lake Clothes Line 


Ironing Board Clamps 

No. 350—Coe’s Ironing Board Blanket Clamps. 
These are clamps designed to hold the blanket or 
cover on ironing boards in place of such permanent 
fastening as tacks. They consist of a spiral spring 
at each end of which is a sharp-pointed wire prong. 
The clamp is pulled out and-snapped into place, the 
prongs catching the cloth and holding it firmly where 
and as desired. They are easy of adjustment; can 
be removed or replaced with rapidity and will not 
wear out with any ordinary use. Made by D. E. 
Coe, 111 Point Street, Providence, R. I. 


Gas Ranges 

No. 351—Fortune Gas Range. These steel ranges, 
which are made in accordance with the best princi- 
ples of stove construction, have several distinctive 
features. The ovens are well insulated and so 
arranged as to be easy of access for cleaning as well 
as cooking operations. The oven linings a:e held 
securely in place by means of a special locking de- 
vice, without the use of any bolts, and are. re- 
movable through the door openings. The burners, 
both oven and surface, are simple, being so made as 
to insure cleanliness and perfect combustion, when 
properly adjusted. The mixer caps are made in 
such a manner as to be simply and easily adjusted 
to the amounts of air and gas required. The oven 
burners are lighted from a slotted pilot lighter, which 
is invariably positive in its action. The oven drop 


doors are spring balanced, with an iron frame. The 
simmering burner, which is located at the center 
of the right-hand rear burner, insures a proper dis- 
tribution of gas under the utensil without blocking 
the use of the other burners. A cast-iron extreme 
top for the oven gives greater durability and affords 
protection for the flues. Made by the Thomas, 
Roberts, Stevenson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 352—The York Gas Range. This isa cabinet 
gas range having broiling, baking and warming oven 
at one side and four surface burners with shelf above. 
These ranges are equipped with adjustable burners 
well made and easily adjusted. The oven linings 
are removable so as to admit of thorough cleaning 
and are well insulated, thus baking evenly. The 
range is fitted with safety oven and an open door 
lighter, which means that the oven door must be 
opened before the burners can be lighted, thus obvi- 
ating dangers of explosions. Made by Abendroth 
Bros., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Gas Water Heater 

No. 353—Garland 
Water Heater. This is a 
gas water heater designed 
to attach to the boiler and 
heat the water independ- 
ently of stove or range 
attachment. It consists of 
a small galvanized iron 
cylinder containing a cop- 
per water coil. A ring gas 
burner is situated at the 
bottom of the coil. This 
heater provides hot water 
from the boiler within a 
comparatively short time 
and without undue con- 
sumption of gas. Made 
by the Michigan Stove 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Water Heater 


Vacuum Cleaner 

» No. 354—The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner. This is 
a small, light, easily operated electric cleaner de- 
signed for use on any electric lighting circuit. The 
suction is produced by a fan operated by a small 
motor situated in the head of the machine. The 
handle is attached at the top of the cleaner with a 
ball joint which permits adjustment at any angle. 
The canvas dust bag hooks to the handle and there 
is a full equipment of aluminum tools for cleaning 
walls, ceiling, draperies, etc. Made by the Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Majestic Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Water Sterilizer 

No. 355—The Ozosure Water Sterilizer. This is 
a device for sterilizing drinking water. It consists of 
a metal box in which ozone or condensed and active 
oxygen is produced. This is carried to a special 
water tap, connected with the electric house lighting 
circuit. When the water is turned on the circuit is 
completed and the water is delivered pure and 
wholesome simply by opening the faucet. The cost 
of operation is low and the water thus produced is 
not only safe but charged with oxygen. With the 
use of this sterilizer the water is rendered absolutely 
sterilized but it will not remove mud or solid matter, 
hence these people supply a special clarifying. filter 
for use with the sterilizer when necesary, or desired. 
Any good pressure filter may be used however. 
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Made by the American Ozone Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 


Fireless Cooker 

No. 356—3-H Fireless Cooker. ‘This is a light, 
sanitary cooker. It consists of a cylinder the out- 
side of which is covered with a specially baked en- 
amel. The inside is lined with aluminum and the 
walls are constructed of a non-heat conducting 


3-H Fireless Cooker 


material. This cooker is fitted with enamel utensils 
and has no hot plates, but does efficient work with- 
out them. It weighs but about 12 pounds complete 
and is easy to clean and to handle. Made by the 
3-H Manufacturing Co., Lawrence, Kan. 


Flatiron Heater and Cooker 


No. 357—The Harper Combination Cooker and 
Sad Iron Heater. This device consists of a round 
metal base plate which sets over the gas or oil heater. 
Attached by hinges to 
this base is an enamel 
cover which sets down 
over the article heating 
or baking on the plate. 
Flatirons may be placed 
on the base, the cover 
closed over them, thus 
holding the heat and 
facilitating the rapidity 
of heating. When de- 
sired it may be re- 
versed, the metal base 
then acting as a cover. 
This permits both boiling and baking to be done. 
Made by the Harper Supply Co., 40 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Wool Casters 


No. 358—The Heron Wool Casters. These are 
furniture casters the wheels of which are made from 
pure wool without glue or sizing of any nature. 
This wool is sheared from Australian sheep, car- 
bonized, corded and shrunk into hard sheets. From 
these sheets the wheels are made by compression. 
The casters are made of steel and may be had with 
or without ball bearings. The wool wheels cannot 
scratch the floors. Made by the Heron Manufac- 
turing Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Combination Cooker and 
ad Iron Heater 


Tourist Package 

No. 360—Consists of six white paper towels, one 
wash cloth, soap and a paper comb sealed in a flat 
wax paper package 12 inches long by 514 inches 
wide. This takes little room and as the articles can 
be thrown away after using, it not alone makes 
a sanitary but convenient article for traveling pur- 
poses. Made by the Scott Paper Co., Seventh and 
Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dust Pan 


No. 361—Sanitary Dust Pan. This is a dust pan 
having a long handle and a lid. The steel plate of 
the pan rests flat, the edge being shaped to hug the 
floor. ‘The handle is attached to this so that when 
the dust has been swept in the pan it may be lifted 
without bending and the lid shuts down over the 
pan. Made by the Lasher Manufacturing Co , 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Scissors 

No. 362—Kutswell Shears. These are good steel, 
well-shaped and finished scissors, so made as to fit 
the hand comfortably in cutting. Made by the 
Lynn Mfg. Co., Lock Box 187, Lexington, Va. 


Broom 


No. 359—The Illinois Corn Broom. 
The desirable feature in a broom is that 
it should remove the dirt witk as little 
labor and dust as possible. For this. 
purpose a broom with untrimmed fibre, | 
which does not break and snap off or is | 
not too stiff is best. The Illinois Corn | 
makes a broom of this variety, one 
which is flexible, durable and easy to 
use. Made by Charles Cook & Son, 
Hadley, Mass. | 


Paper Goods | 
No. 363—Individual Sani-paper Towel 

and Soap. This consists of a cardboard | 
box holding a large number of soft paper | 
towels about 25 inches long by 14 inches | 
wide. In each is folded one sheet PR x 
of soap paper. This provides for 
all needs in bathing hands or face 
at one time and the towels are so 
put up as to be protected from ac- 
cess of dust or dirt. Made by the 
Wayne Paper Goods Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


No. 364—Automobile or Picnic Tllinoi 
Packages. These consist of packages Corn Broom 
of six paper towels made from 
spruce wood pulp, in each of which is a soap sheet 
made from good grade toilet soap. The package 
is sealed in wax paper and fastened in a thin sheet 
of cardboard. The use of these paper articles not 
alone adds to convenience but prevents opportunity 
of infection from use of soap or towels on cars, etc. 
Made by Wayne Paper Goods Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Coffee Pot 


No. 365—Marion Harland Coffee Pot. These 
coffee pots come in nickel, porcelain or copper as 
desired, each fitted with 

a silver-plated wire fil- 

\ ter which is suspended 

Den meee in the pot. In the 
. upper part of the filter 

is a perforated plate 
carrying a small cup- 
shaped spreader and 
from which leads an 
air tube assisting in the 
} proper circulation of the 
water filtering through 
the coffee. Made by 

304 Hewes Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Silver & Co., 
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Milk Bottle Cap Lifter 


No. 366—Ideal Cap Lifter. This is a small nickel- 
plated device consisting of a round piece of metal 
13g inches in diam- 
eter with a handle in 
the center. On the 
lower surface of the 
cap are three small 
bent prongs. A slight 
pinch on the milk 
bottle cap and a 
quick twist readily 
removes the cap. 
Made by the P. & 
G. Specialty Co., 732 
Ellicott Square, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Ideal Cap Lifter 


Cream Dipper 


No. 367—Chapin Modified Cream Dipper. This 
device consists of a nickel 
dipper some two inches in 
length and one inch in dia- 
meter, which separates from 
the pointed end forming a 
small cup about three quar- 
ters of an inch deep. The 

nickel cylinder is held in 

place and operated by a 
small nickeled handle. The 
cream is drawn into the 
cylinder as the cup is forced 
gently down in the bottle. 
seeking its level. Then the 
cylinder is dropped into 
place, lifted and emptied. 
Following the directions 
which come with the dipper 
the cream may be entirely 
removed from the top of 
the bottle. Made by Chapin 
Modified Cream Dipper Co., 
P.O. Box 1378, Boston, Mass. 


Cream Dipper 
Food Chopper 


No. 368—The Rollman Food Chopper. A gal- 
vanized iron food chopper, the hopper of which 
opens to permit ease and thoroughness of cleaning. 
The chopper screws to 
the table and consists 
of a hopper and body 
in which fits a feed 
screw leading to the 
cutters at the end of 
the screw. The crank 
handle attaches to the 
other end and four 
knives for various kinds 
of cutting come with 
each machine. When the chopping is over the 
machine is opened by pressing a lip on the clamp 
which locks the two parts of the chopper together. 
These are hinged at the bottom of the hopper. 
Made by the Rollman Manufacturing Co., Mt 
Joy, Pa. 


Wall Clothes Dryer 


No. 369—The Smith Wall Dryer. This device 
consists of a varnished maple board some 15 inches 
long and 5 inches wide, square at the bottom and 
rounded at the top, to be screwed to the wall. To 


. let down as desired. 


this are attached ten smooth wooden arms 26 inches 
long by galvanized steel brackets which close up or 
The dryer when not in use 
closes tightly against the wall, the steel hinges on the 
inside. One or all arms may be used as desired and 
each will sustain considerable weight. The device 
is strong and compact. Made by the Woodenware 
Specialty Co., Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ash Sifter 


No. 370—Perfection Ash Sifter. This device is 
made entirely of galvanized iron and consists of a 
case which fits closely over the top of an ash can, 
a hopper and cinder shute. The ashes being placed 
in the hopper are fed through a stationary screen 
into a cone-shaped screen in the shute which re- 
volves. The hopper and cinder shute are made in 
one piece, but so arranged as to separate ashes and 
cinders, the ashes falling into the barrel, the cinders 
passing gn to a coal hod hung on a hook at end of 
shute. The screens cannot become clogged and 
a removable top cover over the rotary screen gives 
access to all parts. A dust. damper in the cinder 
shute prevents escape of dust in sifting and the 
action of the sifter is easy. Made by the Success 
Manufacturing Co., Gloucester, Mass. 


Folding Table 


No. 371—Utility Combination Folding Table. 
A mission library or utility table with square legs 
rigidly joined to a cross-brace which runs along the 
width of the under side of the table top and is hinged 
to the side boards by means of steel pins. The legs 
are held in position by means of a locking knee 
joint, affording a firm and solid foundation for 
the table, which may be folded to go in a space 
four inches wide. This table is capable of sus- 
taining a very great weight, although it is ex- 
tremely light. Made by Carrom-Archarena Co., 
Ludington, Mich. 


Cherry Seeder 


No. 372—Rollman Cherry Seeder. A_ plunger 
type of cherry seeder, consisting of an “‘H”’-shaped 
cutter actuated by a plunger and directed by two 
guide plates against a rubber pad in which there is 
cut an orifice corresponding in shape to the cutter. 
The cherries are fed automatically from a hopper 
onto the rubber pad, which is placed at the end of a 
small gutter running from the hopper and directly 
underneath the cutter. <A spiral spring fitted under 
the knob of the plunger restores the cutter to its 
original position after each operation. The act of 
seeding separates the stone and the fruit into two 
different receptacles at the same time. The ma- 
terials used are all cast-iron, heavily tinned. Made 
by Rollman Mig. Co., Mt. Joy, Pa. 


Bunsen Burner 


No. 373~—Portable Bunsen Burner. A convenient 
Bunsen type of burner which may be used with a 
portable cast iron stand and a flexible gas tubing, or 
may be directly connected to the gas jet by removing 
the stand from the burner tube. A removable brass 
cap to which the heating stand is attached connects 
the flame spreader to the Bunsen tube. T he burner 
stands 6) in. high, with the stand, and 4)9 in 
when attached directly to the gas jet. Made by 
Seed Filter Mfg. Co., 93 Reade Street, New York 
City. 
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HE clever woman who delights to put 
odds and ends together and produce 
something really good is both happy 

and busy in the days of autumn, and is em- 
barrassed by only two things: plenitude of 
materials and scarcity of time and jars! 
She is bound by only one inexorable con- 
dition and that is the law of flavors. There 
is a definite relation between the amounts of 
cloves and cinnamon, mace and mustard, 
and she must know to a nicety just what 
degree of sweetness her materials respect- 
ively call for. 

It is well to have a general working recipe 
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to be used ag a guide in flavors, and, to an 
extent, as a help in process. But it is still 
better to grasp the principles on which that 
and other recipes are based and adapt those 
principles to present conditions. For in- 
stance, there is great latitude in the matter 
of soaking pickles in brine. The purpose of 
the brine is to give the desired degree of 
saltiness to the pickle and also to preserve it 
until a convenient time for “doing up.” 
Keeping that in mind, we need not worry if 
the pickles lie in brine several months. But 
we need to remember that they have ac- 
quired an undesirable saltiness and must be 
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“freshened” by lying in fresh water a longer 
or shorter time according to their salt bath. 

On the other hand it may not be possible 
to devote more than one day to the entire 
process of pickle-making. In that case it is 
possible to manage by putting the pickles 
into a strong brine, bringing very slowly to 
the boiling point and allowing to simmer for 
about five minutes. Drain off the water, 
cover the pickles with cold water and change 
as soon as it becomes warm. Continue till 
the pickles are cold and crisp. Then pro- 
ceed with vinegar and spices as usual. 


To Make the Brine 


Take enough water to cover the pickles 
generously. Add salt until a fresh egg floats 
easily. After you have made this brine 
several times you will form an idea of the 
amount of salt needed to a certain amount of 
water and can do, as many housekeepers do 
~—sprinkle the dry salt over the pickles as 
they are placed in layers in the jar. Too 
much salt will cause the pickles to spoil. If 
pickles lie in brine only over night they need 
very little time in fresh water. 

Although salt and vinegar are unfriendly 
to most bacteria it is the part of wisdom to 
use thoroughly sterilized jars and covers. 
They should be of glazed earthenware or 
glass. Covers should fit well and the 
pickles should be covered with vinegar. A 
few layers of clean cloth or waxed paper 
should be put over the mouth of the jar and 
the cork be pressed in good and tight. The 
top can then be covered with sealing wax, 
melted paraffine or a melted mixture of one 
part resin and two parts beeswax. If com- 
pelled to cover with metal, run a little 
melted paraffine over the inside of the cover. 

Use only a glazed vessel for heating the 
vinegar. On no account use a chipped por- 
celain or granite kettle. Brass and copper 
are sure to produce a poisonous combination 
if used carelessly or without freshly scouring 
before using. Avoid them. 

Many old recfpes call for grape leaves 
when making cucumber pickles and also 
when packing the pickles away. These 
leaves tend to restore the natural greenness 
to the pickles. Cabbage leaves are also used. 
Line the bottom and sides of the kettle in 
which the pickles are heated and steam for 
a time in simmering water before pickling, 
and also place a layer over the top and cover 
closely while heating. 

As a rule, alum is not to be recommended 
in food. It is helpful, however, in such 
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things as green tomato sweet pickles and 
those made from watermelon rind. It ex- 
tracts the water and when used in a very 
small quantity tends to make the pickles 
crisp instead of flabby. 


Spiced Vinegar, No. 1 


The following will give an idea of propor- 
tion. To vinegar enough to cover a quart 
of pickles use one teaspoonful of whole black 
pepper, the same of celery seed and of all- 
spice, half as much whole cloves, mustard 
seed and grated horseradish and one table- 
spoonful of cinnamon bark. For a delicate 
flavor, use cassia buds instead of cinnamon, 
or with half the quantity of the latter. In- 
stead of black pepper, use one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of cayenne or two rings of green 
and one of red peppers freed from seeds. 


Vinegar, No. 2 


To six quarts of vinegar use one-fourth 
pound of ginger, one ounce of mace, one- 
fourth pound of shallots (or tiny onions), 
one tablespoonful of cayenne, two ounces of 
mustard seed, one and a half ounces of 
tumeric. Cook twenty minutes. If the 
pickles have not been soaked in brine add 
one pound of salt to the above. 


Mixed Pickles 


These are convenient where the supply of 
pickling material is uncertain. Everything 
imaginable can be utilized. Have a glazed, 
clean earthernware jar into which either of 
the above vinegars has been poured. From 
time to time drop into the jar very young 
green beans, lima beans left from dinner, 
radish pods, nasturtium seeds, bits of cauli- 
flower, tiny cucumbers and even young ears 
of corn. The only condition is that the ma- 
terial shall be clean when thrown into the 
vinegar. These materials may be cooked or 
uncooked. If uncooked, they will require 
longer pickling. 


Cucumber Pickles 


For a plainer pickle the following is ex- 
cellent. Soak in brine fora day and night. 
Rinse and drain. Take as many as will fill 
the jar and cover with vinegar. Add either 
black or red pepper and a tablespoonful of 
brown sugar to one quart of vinegar. Bring 
slowly to the boil and pack closely in jars. 


Cucumber Pickles, No. 2 


Put a cup of salt in the bottom of a jar 
and fill with cucumbers washed and dried. 
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Chartreuse of Oysters 


Make an unsweetened lemon jelly, seasoning 
to taste with cloves and minced parsley, and put 
into a mold to the depth of about an inch. When 
this is firm, place a small bowl filled with ice 
water in the center of the mold, pour sufficient 
gelatine in to fill the mold and allow this to harden. 
The ice water may then be replaced by hot water, 
when the bowl can be readily removed. Fill the 
space with oysters which have been cooked in their 
own liquor and pour over sufficient jelly to hold 
them in place. At serving time turn out and 
garnish with watercress and slices of lemon; 
serve with mayonnaise to which cupful of flaked 
lobster meat has been added.—Mary H. Northend. 


(Dog) 


Cover with scalding vinegar. For two suc- 
cessive mornings drain this off, heat and 


Ripe Cucumber Pickles (Sweet) 


pour over the pickles. On the fourth morn- 

ing pack the pickles into jars with layers of 

horseradish root, white mustard seed, cloves 
and cinnamon bark. Seal. 


Sweet Cucumber Pickles 


Soak in brine, as usual, andfreshen. Wipe 
dry and put into kettle with vinegar adding 
one cup of sugar to one quart of vinegar and 
eight whole cloves, the same of black pep- 
pers, six allspice, and six blades of mace. 
Heat slowly to boiling and pack at once. 
Seal. Some prefer honey to sugar. 


Pare the cucumbers, cut lengthwise, re- 
move the seeds and then cut into thick slices 
or strips. Allow a tablespoonful of pow- 
dered alum to two gallons of water. Place 
the cucumbers in this and bring slowly to 
the boil. Throw at once into cold water and 
change till pickles are cold. Wipe dry and 
put into a syrup made of one pound of 
sugar and one-half cup of water to one pound 
of cucumbers. Simmer till the fruit is ten- 
der enough to be pierced with a straw. 
Drain and cook the syrup down a little if it 
has thinned from the juice of the cucumbers. 
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Baked Onions 


Select large, perfect onions. 


Peel and soak in 


cold water for an hour. Drop into boiling salted 
water and cook for about twenty-five minutes. 
Drain and with a sharp knife remove the center 
from each onion, filling the cavities with finely 
chopped cooked beet. Dot with butter, dust lighily 
with pepper, and bake in a moderate oven until 


the onions are tender. 


Arrange in a deep dish, 


pour around a hot white sauce and serve.— 
Mary H. Northend. 


- 


Add one pint oi vinegar ior every pound 
of rind (cooked) and for every gallon 
of vinegar use a tablespoonful each of 
ground cloves, cinnamon and mace tied in 
a piece of thin muslin. Pack the cucum- 
ber into jars and cover with the vinegar 
syrup. 


Sweet Tomato Pickle 


For this use the small peach tomato, if 
possible. Take while perfectly green. 
Slice and soak in brine. Drain in a stout 
bag for a day and a night. Tomato pickles 
are more difficult to keep than others and 
this thorough draining is necessary. On the 


second morning put into a weak alum bath 
as directed above, and keep in cold water 
afterward until cold. Make a rich syrup of 
a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit and 
vinegar to cover. Cook to boiling, slowly, 
and seal. Add cassia buds while packing 
in jars. 


Sweet Pickled Watermelon Rind 


Remove the green rind and all the soft 
white part. Soak in brine. Heat in alum 
bath and proceed as in tomato pickles except 
that the pickle need not be drained so long. 
They may be treated like the ripe cucumber 
pickles. 
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Shrimps a la Newburg 


Drain one pint of canned shrimps and cook 
in two tablespoonfuls of butter for four minutes. 
Season with lemon juice, salt and pepper to taste. 
Have ready a sauce made of one tablespoonful of 
butter, one teaspoonful of flour and half a cup of 
thin cream; to this add the slightly beaten yolks 


of two eggs and the shrimps. Pour at once into. 


a nicely browned bread case, garnish with whole 
shrimps laid on small lettuce leaves, and serve 
hot.—Mary H. Northend. 


Sweet Peach Pickles 


Use either clings or firm freestones divided 
into halves. Pare and place in a rich vinegar 
syrup allowing about half as much sugar by 
weight, as fruit. Heat slowly and pour into 
a large jar with cinnamon bark and whole 
cloves. For nine mornings drain off the 
vinegar, heat, pour over the fruit. On the 
ninth day seal or leave in a large jar 
securely covered with cloth and paper, tied, 
and a board on top. 


Spiced Crab Apples 


Choose sound crab apples but do not pare 
them. Make a rich vinegar syrup adding 
cassia buds, a few cloves and mace, if you 


like it. Put the crab apples in this and allow 
to heat very slowly until they are warmed 
through, but do not allow them to crack. Seal 
while hot. 


Piccalilli 


This is made, variously, of equal parts of 
green tomatoes and cabbage with spices, or 
without the cabbage. Chop half a bushel of 
green tomatoes and soak over night in brine. 
Drain until the next day, then add one peck 
of onions, chopped fine, nine seeded green 
peppers, also chopped, one teaspoonful of 
ground cloves, one of ground mace, one stick 
of cinnamon, two tablespoonfuls of white 
mustard seed, and a few whole peppers. 
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Cucumber Sandwiches 


To make these crisp, appetizing sandwiches, 
stamp small rounds from toasted bread, spread 
lightly with butter and put together with thin 
slices of cucumber masked with mayonnaise. A 
bit of mayonnaise and a small sprig of parsley 
make a pretty garnish for each sandwich.— 
Mary H. Northend. 


Mix well, add three quarts of vinegar and Chili Sauce 

five pounds of sugar. Cook slowly for one Two dozen ripe tomatoes, pared and 
hour. Seal when cold. A few red, sweet chopped; three green peppers freed of seeds 
peppers instead of all green ones give a and chopped, three onions chopped; one- 
pretty color and half ripe tomatoes instead fourth cup of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
of all green make a good pickle. salt, one each of ground cloves, nutmeg, 
Dill Pickles ginger and allspice. Mix and add one 


. quart of vinegar. Simmer for three hours 
__ Make a brine strong enough to float an and seal. 


<— egg and then add half as much more water. . 
Wash cucumbers and wipe, then put into Tomato Ketchup 
jar separating each layer with a layer of Four quarts of sliced tomatoes (ripe) and 


grape leaves and stems (washed clean) and_ eight green peppers, free of seeds and 
dill. Pour the brine over and lay aclothon chopped. Add four tablespoonfuls of salt 
top of the pickles, then a plate inverted. and one quart of vinegar and cook till ten- 
Wash the cloth frequently. der. Put through a sieve, add two table- 
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Potted Oysters 


Line small buttered baking dishes with boiled 
rice, seasoned well with salt, pepper and butter. 
Cook one pint of oysters until the edges curl, 
drain, chop moderately fine and season to taste. 
Moisten well with the strained oyster liquor and 
a little tomato catsup and fill into the rice-lined 


dishes. 


Brush over with melted butter, set into 


a quick oven to brown and serve very hot, garnish- 
ing each pot with a ring of hard-cooked egg white 
and a bit of the sifted yolk.—Mary H. Northend. 


spoonfuls of white pepper, three of mustard 
and one tablespoonful of allspice. Boil 
slowly for three hours and seal when cold. 


Stuffed Cantaloupes 


Cut very small melons in half and remove 
seeds. Soak in brine for three days. 
Freshen, wipe dry and stuff with the tollow- 
ing, putting the halves together and tying 
with stout twine. Two tablespoonfuls of 
scraped horseradish, one teaspoonful of 
mace, the same of nutmeg, two of chopped 
garlic, a little ginger root, four tablespoon- 
fuls white mustard seed, twelve whole black 
peppers. For two cups of this mixture allow 
one tablespoonful of salad oil, the same of 
sugar, and half as much ground mustard. 


Pack the melons in a stone jar and pour 
scalding vinegar over, draining it off and re- 
heating three times at intervals of two days. 
Not ready to eat for several months, but 
keep a long time. 
Mangoes, No. 3 

Before stuffing scald in spiced vinegar. 
Fill with: two cabbages chopped fine, salted 
over night and squeezed dry; add one 
pound of chopped raisins, three pints of 
grated horseradish, one pint of nasturtium 
seeds, a very little ginger root sliced fine, 
one ounce of tumeric, a pint of olive oil, one 
grated nutmeg, a few tiny cucumbers and a 
little white mustard and celery seed. Cover 
with either hot or cold vinegar. 


£, 


Three Meals a Day 


Mango Jelly 


Take about one peck of hard apple 
mangoes, wash, cutting out all black specks, 
and cut up in small pieces. 

Put skin, seeds and pulp on with water to 
cover and cook well. Then strain and to 
seven cups of juice add five cups of sugar and 
four tablespoonfuls of lime juice. Cook about 
forty minutes or until it jells from spoon. 


tee 
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Mango Chutney 


Take two quarts of strained mango puip, 
add one package of chopped raisins, one- 
half cup lime juice, one-half cup vinegar, 
one-half cup brown sugar, one teaspoonful 
salt, one level tablespoonful mustard, one 
teaspoonful ginger and a pinch of cayenne 
pepper. Cook until thick. Stir often and 
watch carefully. Seal in small jars. 


Autumn Jellies and Sweets 


By 
A. WILSON 


WEALTHA 


MONG the choicest jellies are crab 
A apple and quince. To these may be 
added both rhubarb and grape 
jellies, although the first is little known and 
the last is indifferently made, as a rule. 
Rhubarb jelly can be made at any time, but 
the fruit jellies must be prepared either 
when the fruit is underripe or just ripe, 
else it will have lost its jellying property 
entirely, or the jelly will be cloudy. The 
process of jelly-making was very fully 
described in the June number of this 
magazine. 


Crab-A pple Jelly 


Remove stems and wash fruit. Cut out 
all imperfect parts and the blossom end; 
divide into quarters, but do not pare. Put 
into the kettle with half as much water, by 
measure, as fruit. Simmer until fruit is 
tender. Turn into bag and drain, without 
squeezing. Allow equal measures of juice 
and sugar. (If liked less sweet use only 
three-fourths sugar. Ed.) Use the pulp 
with fresh fruits or grapes for marmalade. 


Rhubarb Jelly 


Allow one part by measure of tart apples 
to two parts of rhubarb and just enough 
water to start the cooking. When tender, 
drain and proceed as in other jelly. This 
is clear and tart and especially good for 


jelly rolls. 


Quince Jelly 


A mixture of from one-third to cao 
apples improves quince sweets. Rub the 


- Purple Grape Jelly 


quinces with a coarse cloth. Pare and cut 
into thin slices. For every two quarts of 
fruit add one of water. Simmer until ten- 
der, drain without squeezing and make into 
jelly in the usual way. Take the parings 
and cores and simmer in half as much water 
until tender. Strain and add to the pulp 
left in the bag. Add three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar to every pound of pulp and 
cook slowly for marmalade. Long cooking 
will give a beautiful pink color, or a tiny bit 
of vegetable coloring matter, such as is used 
for candy, will do the same thing. 


Grape Jelly 


Grapes can be used quite late in the au- 
tumn, but it will be necessary to add more 
or less lemon juice in order to make the jelly 
come. Separate thegrapesintoskinand pulp. 


Pink Grape Jelly 


Put the pulp of any kind of ripe grapes 
into the kettle, using as little water as 
possible to start the cooking. When the 
pulp falls to pieces, drain without squeezing. 
Add lemon juice varying from one to four 
tablespoonfuls for three or four glasses of 
jelly, according to the ripeness of the grapes. 
Use equal parts of sugar and juice and, just 
before it jellies, a tiny speck of pink color- 
ing matter. This cannot be told from crab- 


Make exactly like the pink jelly, omitting 
the artificial coloring matter, but add skins. 
Do not squeeze the jelly bag. 
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no time for jelly when the fruit is available. 
Grape Marmalade S Cook the fruit and set to drain. This. 


Pulp the grapes and cook the pulps until 
tender. Press through a sieve and add to 
the skins, allowing three-fourths of a pound 
of sugar to one pound of fruit. Cook slowly, 
but do not make it stiff. 


Plum Butter S 


Take the large red plums that grow wild 
in some sections of our country and are 
known as “wild goose” plunis. They are 
delicious when raw, but are bitter and sharp 
when cooked. This is on account of the 
seed which “‘clings.’’ Cook the plums until 
tender and then put through a sieve. Mix 
with an equal amount of sweet apples and 
cook until mashed, then add sugar to taste 
—almost equal parts. Many plums are im- 
possible when cooked. If they are put in 
clear water and allowed to heat slowly to 
the boiling point, this objectionable feature, 
which is in the skin, will be eliminated. 
Throw away that water and proceed to can 
or preserve. 


Unfermented Grape Juice 


The home manufacture of grape juice is 
so simple and its uses are so many and so 
beneficial, it seems that each family should 
have at least a few bottles. The U. S. 
Government gives the following simple 
directions: 

Use clean, sound, well-ripened, but not 
overripened grapes. Crush them. For a 
light-colored juice, put into a sack and press 
or squeeze until the juice is extracted. Put 
the juice into an enameled vessel, set that in 
water and heat to 180 degrees but never above 
200 degrees. If there is no thermometer, 
heat till the juice steams. Set aside at once 
for twenty-four hours, and then drain off 
carefully through several thicknesses of flan- 
nel. Pour into clean bottles, filling not quite 
full. Put slats in the bottom of a boiler and 
set the bottles in, pour water about three- 
fourths the height of the bottles and heat 
just to simmering. Remove bottles, adjust 
corks and pour paraffin or sealing wax over 
the corks. If the crushed grapes are heated 
to steaming point and then put into the bag 
to drip without pressure, a red juice will 
result. The rest of the process is the same 
as for the pink juice. 


Canning Fruit Juice SS 


It is often weary work to make jelly from 
a large quantity of fruit; or perhaps there is 


process may go on over night or for several 
hours during the day. Heat the juice to 
simmering and pour into sterilized cans 
and seal. Make the jelly when convenient 
and in any quantity desired. Keep the 
juice in acool place. (Do not use the 
sediment. Ed.) 


Pear and Peach Jam Hes) 


Take equal quantities of peaches and 
pears and to every quart add the juice of 
one lemon and one orange, and the peel of 
the orange. (Boil the orange peel in two 
waters and drain, then cut into thin strips 
and add to the fruit.) Allow the fruit to 
simmer, uncovered, for half an hour and 
add a pound of sugar to every pound of 
fruit. If you have ten pounds of fruit you 
can safely deduct one pound of sugar, and 
the fruit will keep all right. Boil slowly 
about ten minutes after sugar is added, stir- 
ring often to prevent burning. Pour into 
jam pots and cover with paraffin. 


Pear and Cranberry Jam bes) 


Take two parts of pears and one part of 
cranberries, run through a chopper and cook 
as above, adding the peel of an orange to 
each quart of pulp. 


Barberry Sauce SS 


To one quart of barberries add a pint of 
water and cook one hour; then add three- 
fourths of a quart of sugar and boil fifteen 
minutes longer. 


Barberry Preserve S 


Barberries may be preserved in white 
vinegar and used as a garnish for meats. 


Barberry Jelly BS 


One quart of barberries and one cup of 
thorn apple cooked in water enough to 
cover. Strain, use a little more than a 
cupful of sugar to a pint of the juice. 
Grape Conserve 


A basket of grapes, one and one-half pints 
of sugar, one and one-half pounds of seeded 
raisins, half a pound of walnut meats. Re- 
move pulp from grapes, boil five minutes. 
Put through a colander to remove seeds and 
boil. Add the raisins, sugar and nut meats 
chopped fine and boil about thirty minutes 
until thick. This is delicious either with 
meats or plain blanc mange. 
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Three Meals a Day 


How to Buy Steaks 


Showing Whai the Different Cuts 
Are and How They Look 


forgotten the trouble of,learning that 

it seems funny when we hear people ask 
where steaks are obtained and if we can get 
chops from the beef creature. We all know 
the shape of the chop to be somewhat tri- 
angular, either with a bone across the top 
and a little into the center in the shape of 
the letter “*T,”’ or else with the bone across 
the top and down the side in the shape of 
the letter ““L.”” These are the characteristic 
shapes of the usual steaks except that they 
are on a larger scale. 

In the buying of steaks there are seven 
that we may choose: the familiar porter- 
house and sirloin; the tenderloin; the rump, 
round, skirt and flank being a little less 
familiar. We may also obtain what are 
technically called steaks from veal and ham, 
but these are not steaks. They are thin 
slices of meat obtained from the leg of 
the creature and are more usually called 
“cutlets.” 

We should guard carefully, always, that 
the color of the beef be a warm, rich red, 
with a slight brown tint. If the surface of 
the meat is a pink red the beef has probably 
been cleaned by wiping: with a salty cloth 
to disinfect or freshen it. If it is a dark, 
brownish red it probably has simply been 
exposed to the air until it has ripened more 
on the surface than on the inside. Neither 
of these are dangerous characteristics at a 
good shop, and the latter is much to be 
preferred. 

The fat is another criterion of good meat. 
There should be a slight mottling of fat 
throughout the entire cut surface of the 
meat. This should be of a rich cream color. 
On the surface the fat may be a deeper 
yellow and a fairly thick layer. If the fat 
on the outside is in a thin layer the meat will 
probably weigh heavier, be a little less 
valuable as food, and cook to less advantage. 
If there is a very heavy layer of fat the 
creature has probably been overfed before 
slaughter, and unless one is very fond of fat 
this is not to be desired, because the ex- 
cessive fat should usually be trimmed off 
before cooking. This means waste unless 


I: is not until one knows how and has 


the housewife utilizes it in some other way. 

The general texture of good beef is char- 
acterized by a firm sponginess if pressed 
firmly in the center of the piece of meat by 
the flat of the thumb. The beef should re- 
bound easily but not completely. If with 
this thumb test one notices a marked amount 
of water, it will mean that there is a lack of 
fat in the general composition and therefore 
the meat is of rather poor grade. 

One other point is essential in the buying 
of meat, and that is the percentage of bone. 
Some cuts will have much more than others. 
These are necessarily wasteful, more ex- 
pensive in proportion to the value obtained, 
and are of a little finer quality and flavor. 
That is, they do not need such careful cook- 
ing for the same ordinary results, but care 
gives the very best. 

In order to recognize the shape of the 
steaks, refer again to the shape of the chop. 
The so-called loin chop is the same shape as 
what we call the porterhouse steak; that is, 
the bone crosses the top and runs slightly 
into the center of the meat. These are cut 
from the loin or the “small of the back” of 
the creature. Next to these, nearer the tail, 
are the sirloin steaks, whose characteristic 
is an additional piece of bone lying in the 
center of the steak. This is called the “flat 
bone” and is a piece of the hip bone. Conse- 
quently the sirloin steak which is cut near- 
est the porterhouse will have less of the 
“flat bone” and therefore be relatively less 
expensive. 

The rump and round steaks, which are 
sometimes confounded, come from the 
heavy, meaty portion of the leg of the 
creature and have no bone at all. These 
may be cut as thick as desired, but the 
ordinary inch steak will usually weigh in 
the neighborhood of three pounds. Flank 
and skirt steaks are thin pieces of muscle, 
usually about the size of an ordinary platter, 
and are sold whole; seldom cut. They are 
of a little tougher fiber but invaluable for 
slow cookery work, as the flavor and results 
may be equal if properly treated. 

The tenderloin is found in the loin of the 
creature and sometimes may be bought 
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whole in the shape of a fillet or more usually 
included in the cuts of both porterhouse and 
sirloin steak. 

The quality of these various steaks may 
be improved or destroyed by the type of 
cooking. The tenderloin is usually a little 
finer, sweeter in grade, than any of the 
others. The porterhouse and sirloin rank 
next, and very often are of a finer meaty 
flavor. In some parts of the country a 
“cross-cut rump steak” is considered the 
finest. The round steaks should have a 
little longer slower cooking than any of the 
former because there are more fibers, which 


Old-Fashioned Brown Apple Sauce 


Pare, core and quarter a quantity of sour 
apples. Put into earthen jar with a little 
sugar, molasses, and water. Cover closely 
and bake for two or three hours. Take from 
oven and while hot, beat the pulp, then 
strain. Beat again until smooth, add mo- 
lasses and sugar in equal parts to sweeten. 
Add orange juice and grated rind, nutmeg 
and cinnamon. Cook on top of stove for 
half an hour. Add a pinch of salt at the last, 
and, if desired, a few raisins. 


Brown Betty or Apple and Bread Crumb 
Pudding 

Spread the bottom of a well-buttered bak- 
ing dish with a thick layer of bread crumbs 
well browned. Add lumps of butter, then a 
layer of well-sweetened apple sauce,’a sprin- 
kling of salt and nutmeg, more lumps of but- 
ter, layer of crumbs, alternating with layers 
of apple sauce until the dish is filled. Have 
the top layer of crumbs and butter. Bake 
covered for half an hour, then remove cover 
and brown. To elaborate add raisins, cur- 
rants and nuts. Serve hot with hard sauce. 


Apple Custard 


Take mellow apples of medium size. Pare 
core and bake untii tender in a slow oven. 
Press through a sieve. To each cupful of 


Apples Served in Novel Ways 


are of a tougher quality. Consequently 
such cooking as stewing or “braising,” or 
the breaking of the fibers by pounding be- 
fore broiling, will give much better results. 

With the “flank” and “skirt” steaks it 
is customary with the butchers to cross-cut 
them on both sides in order that the tough 
surface fibers may be broken, and then with 
the additional pounding in the home, or 
macerating fer a short time in a vinegar 
solution, a very excellent and healthy steak 
may be had at a cheap cost. 

Next month will follow a little talk on the 
selection and purchase of roasts of beef. 


apple pulp add half a cupful of cream, two 
level tablespoonfuls of sugar, lump of butter 
size of egg and twostiifly beateneggs. While 
the apple pulp is still hot, blend into it the 
butter. Heat the sugar until it is a syrup 
and add first the yolks of eggs, then the 
cream and beat all vigorously. Pour into 
buttered cups and bake in moderately hot 
oven for fifteen minutes. Remove from the 
oven and quickly pour over it the stiffly 
beaten whites of the eggs, return to the 
oven to brown. Chill, then set in icebox. 
Serve with cream. 


Apples Boiled in Syrup 


Select sound apples with perfect skins. 
Core and cut into halves. Boil until tender, 
but so they keep their shape. Dip out care- 
fully and place in a dish in which they are 
to be served. Add to the juice remaining in 
the kettle four slices of lemon and sugar to 
taste. Boil briskly for fifteen minutes, then 
pour over the apples. Chill and serve with 
whipped cream. 


Apple Custard Pie 


Strain apple sauce and beat smooth. To 
each cupful add half a cupful of cream and 
two stiffly beaten eggs. Beat in half a cup 
of sugar, or more if desired, anc flavor with 
vanilla and nutmeg. Bake with under crust 
and put a thick meringue on top. 
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Three Meals a Day 


Grandmother’s Apple Pte 
MARY J. LINCOLN 


TS first fresh-apple pie of the late 


summer has a flavor quite unlike 

those made with winter apples, and 
its appearance on the table is hailed with 
gustatory delight by those who are familiar 
with its delicious qualities. The excessive 
use of pastry, common in the old times, is 
not recommended; but a pie made of light, 
flaky paste, delicately flavored fruit, and 
well baked and eaten while fresh, may occa- 
sionally help to complete a dinner when the 
first course is somewhat light. A pie like 
those often served at grandmother’s may be 
made in this way: 

Line a pie plate with pastry made in these 
proportions for one pie. One-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt and one rounded tablespoon- 
ful of lard rubbed into one heaped cup of 
sifted pastry flour. Wet with cold water to 
a stiff dough. Pat with rolling pin into 
oblong, half-inch thick, spread with one 
rounded tablespoonful of cold hard butter 


in little dabs, dredge with flour, roll over, | 


then pat down flat and roll into long 
narrow piece; roll over like a jelly roll 


and divide in middle. Stand one-half on 
end, pat flat and roll out to fit the plate, a 
trifle large to allow for shrinking. 

Fill the plate with pared and sliced tart 
apples. Roll the other crust and lay it on 
lightly without pressing edges together. 
Bake in a hot oven and when brown and the 
apple is soft, run a knife between the crusts. 
Remove the top carefully to another plate. 
To the hot apple add a teaspoonful of but- 
ter and a mixture of half a cupful of sugar 
(or more if liked very sweet), a slight dash of 
salt, and one-eighth teaspoonful of any 
spice preferred, nutmeg, cinnamon or all- 
spice, or grated lemon rind. Mix carefully 
till butter and sugar melt, cover with top 
crust and serve. Or, take out part of the 
seasoned apple, lay the upper crust with top 
down on the pie and cover with the remain- 
ing apple. Serve while warm. 

For festive occasions cover the top with 
whipped sweetened cream; or with a meringue 
of two egg whites and two heaped table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar flavored with 
lemon juice, and brown it slightly. 


Favorite Recipes 


N these pages from month to month will be 
printed favorite cooking recipes of club 
women distinguished in the national field 

or in their states or sections. For instance, 
a recipe from that very able woman, Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore, of St. Louis, Mo., president 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, is printed herewith, along with others. 
The dishes here given will be found season- 
able and they may be grouped, if desired, 
as the basis of a single meal. 

Appended to Mrs. Moore’s corn muffins 
came this bright human touch: “Mrs. 
Decker wrote in my guest book, ‘Such a hus- 
band and such corn muffins!’” 


Corn Muffins 


I cup cornmeal 34 cup melted but- 

2 cups flour ter 

3 teaspoonfuls baking 1 cup sweet milk 
powder 3 eggs 

1¢ cup sugar Little salt. 


of Club Women 


Old-Fashioned Quince Marmalade 


Pare quinces and boil until tender in a 
small quantity of water. Take one bow] of 
sugar, one bowl of cooked quinces and cook 
four or five hours or until deep red in color. 
The next day put in earthen jar (no cover) 
and cook four or five hours more in oven. 

Mrs. W. M. Congdon. 


Providence, R. I. 


Mushroom Soup 


One tablespoonful of beef extract, one 
quart water added to two tablespoonfuls of 
flour stirred into two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter. Let simmer; stirring, add 
one can mushrooms (cut in slices) with 
liquor. Heat one quart of cream in double 
boiler. Add just before serving and season 
to taste. Makes enough for twelve people. 

Mrs. Walter Stokes Irons. 


Providence, R. I. 
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What to Eat in September 


{Recipes for items marked with an asterisk will be found on pages 416-417] 


Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 


Peaches 
Wheat cereal Cream 
Bacon Toast 

Coffee 


Sunday DINNER Friday 


Chicken souffle 


BREAKFAST 
Mashed potatoes Boiled onions 
tons *Broiled bacon Fried apples 
j Buttered beets 
Rice with raisins Crea . 
Apple tapioca Lady-fingers Rolls (reheated) Coffee 
Rolls Coffee Coffee DINNER 
DINNER SUPPER Fish, stuffed and baked 
Roast chicken *Turkish pilaff *Hollandaise sauce 
Mashed potatoes Corn on ear «Tomato jelly and egg salad French fried potatoes Wax beans 
Lettuce salad Wafers Tea Cucumber salad 
* 
Peach trifle Sponge cake Peach shortcake Coffee 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
SUPPER 
Bread and butter sandwiches Wiednesdap 
Stuffed eggs Tomato salad ewes 
Ginger snaps Cocoa BREAKFAST Jelly roll Tea 
Pears 
‘ *Corned beef hash, browned 
Pop-overs Coffee 
DINNER 
Cream of onion soup 
Broiled steak 
Wondap Baked potatoes Stewed corn Saturday 
Lettuce salad BREAKFAST 
BREAKFAST Grape sherbet 
Grapes SUPPER Corn cereal Cream 
Boned broiled white fish Liver a la terrapin Buttered toast Scrambled eggs 
Cornmeal muffins *Whole wheat muffins Coffee 
Coffee Chocolate cake Iced tea DINNER 
Boiled ham 
Baked potatoes 
*Corned beef Buttered Lima beans 
Beets Carrots Boiled cabbage Thursday Corn bread 
Potatoes Tomato salad 
Apple pie Coffee BREAKFAST Apple turnovers Coffee 
Melons SUPPER 
SUPPER Creamed toast Poached egg Rolls 
Scalloped ham with macaroni Coffee Mutton in ramekins Hominy balls 
Brown bread Cottage cheese DINNER Sliced peaches and cream 
Tea Mock duck with rice 
stuffing 


*Succotash Buttered beets 
Grape sherbet Coffee 

SUPPER 
Egg sandwiches 
Cookies 


Pickles 
Tea 
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What to Eat in September 


[Recipes for items marked with an asterisk will be found on pages 416-417] 


Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 
Melons 
Wheat cereal Cream 
Soft-cooked eggs Buttered toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Sunday Corn chowder Friday 
Cream cheese and lettuce salad BREAKFAST 
Swieback Cocoa 
Pears Fried apples 


DINNER 
Cereal Cream 
Codfish balls Corn muffins *Stewed liver with mushrooms 3 yttered toast Coffee 


Coffee Baked potatoes *Scalloped egg- 
plant LUNCHEON 
Celery and apple salad Creamed salmon 
*Ham and chicken terrain Peach shortcake Coffee Buttered peas in potato cups 
Creamed potatoes Buttered peas Cucumber salad 
Rolls (reheated) Cookies Tea 
Watermelon Coffee | DINNER 


Clear t t 
Wednesday tomato soup 
Scalloped oysters Baked potatoes 
Graham bread sandwiches BREAKFAST 
Egg and tomato salad 7 Fears 
Marguerites Cocca Fried hominy Maple syrup Rolls 
Buttered toast Coffee Prune whip 
LUNCHEON 
*Meat balls in onion cups 
Tomato jelly 
Cottage pudding *Foamy sauce 

Coffee 


BREAKFAST 


DINNER 


DINNER 


Wonda Roast beef 
4 Lima beans Potatoes browned Saturday 
BREAKFAST with mont 
Oatmeal and dates Cabbage au gratin 
Buttered brown-bread toast *Canteloupe Frappe 
Coffee 
Coffee 


BREAKFAST 
Waffles Maple syrup 
Plain French omelet Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
LUNCHEON Tomato bisque 
Cheese soufile Panned oysters Corn fritters 
Lettuce salad Rolls Rolls (reheated) 


Thursday French toast Jelly 


Tea or cocoa 
BREAKFAST 


DINNER Grapes DINNER 
Creamed chicken in bread boxes French omelet with kidney Carrot soup 
Lattice fried potatoes Stewed Graham gems Coffee Vealcutlet, baked Potatoes 
corn LUNCHEON browned with the meat 
Buttered beets Scalloped potatoes Corn on ear Stewed tomatoes 
*Watermelon ice Cake Peppers stuffed with meat sweet 4PPledumplings *Sour cream 
Coffee rolls 
Cup custard Tea 
> DINNER 
Fried chicken Milk gravy 
Mashed potatoes *Stewed corn 
Baking powder biscuits 
Lettuce salad 
Sliced peaches Cake Coffee 
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Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


Corned Beef Hash 


Take equal parts of cold corned beef and 
mashed potatoes. Run the meat through 
the meat grinder, using a rather coarse cut- 
ter. Cook the potatoes until tender, drain 
and dry. Mash, season and beat until light. 
Mix with the meat, add a tablespoonful of 
finely minced onion to two cups of meat and 
any other seasoning necessary. If warm po- 
tatoes are used this will be moist enough. 
If needed, add a tablespoonful of milk. 
Form into one large or several small cakes 
and brown slowly in a buttered pan. The 
stiffly-beaten white of egg added to the 
hash makes it more delicate and also makes 
it go further. It is very nice formed into 
small balls and fried in deep fat like cod- 
fish balls. 


Broiled Bacon 


Put the bacon on a wire rack with feet. 
Place this in a pan and put into the oven. 
As the fat fries out it is better to drain it 
from the pan. The bacon cannot cook in 
overheated fat in this way. 


Stewed Liver and Mushrooms 


Melt one tablespoonful of butter and 
add one and a half tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Brown by long slow cooking. Add salt and 
pepper and two cups of water. Cook till as 
thick as good cream. Have a pound of 


calf’s liver cut into two inch cubes. Pour ~* 


boiling water over them and drain im- 
mediately. Drop these into the brown sauce 
and cook slowly ten or twelve minutes. 
They must not cook rapidly nor too long. 
In the meantime peel some mushrooms if 
they are fresh and require such treatment, 
and drop into melted butter and allow to 
simmer, Just before taking up the liver 
add the mushroo:ms. 


Meat Balls in Onion Cups 


Allow one-eighth of a pound of chopped 
round of beef for each ball. Season with 
salt, pepper, grated nutmeg and minced 
onion. (If servedin the cupsomit the onion.) 


Cook slowly in bacon fat until a fine brown 
and puffed. Drain off most of the fat, drop 
in a tablespoonful of flour and a pinch of 
salt. Allow to brown while the balls finish 
cooking, and add one cup of water, or more 
if necessary. When done, place each ball in 
a Spanish onion which has been boiled till 
tender, and the center scooped out. Put a 
bit of the sauce into the cup, then the meat 
ball, then sauce on top. 


Ham and Chicken Terraine 


Either raw or cooked meat can be used 
for this dish, the raw requiring longer cook- 
ing. A neat-shaped mold is neccessary in 
order that the slices may be of good shape. 
Make a forcemeat of one-half pound each of 
veal and fresh pork scraped toa pulp. Add 
the raw yolks of two eggs, half a teaspoonful 
of salt and same of paprika. Line the mold 
with larding pork sliced as thin as paper. 
Very thin sweet bacon can be substituted. 
Fill with alternate layers of meat from 
the breast, first and second joints of chicken, 
and forcemeat followed by ham cut to 
paper thinness. When the mold is filled, 
cover with the larding pork or bacon. 
Cover the dish and set in water and cook 
slowly for an hour and a half. Place a 
weight on the dish, and when needed, turn 
from the mold and slice. Before slicing 
it may be covered with aspic and orna- 
mented to taste. A really good and eco- 
nomical dish can be made following the 
suggestion of this recipe. Slice very thin. 


Tomato Jelly and Egg Salad 


Soften three-fourths of a box of gelatine 
in one-fourth cup of cold water. Heat 
water. Cook one pint of tomatoes, one- 
half an onion, a stalk of celery, a bay leaf 
and a few cloves about ten minutes. Press 
through a sieve and add a tablespoonful of 
tarragon vinegar, a few grains of paprika 
and the gelatine which has been melted 
over hot water. Stir well and pour into 
a ring mold set with slices of hard-cooked 
egg, or turn into a plain mold and cut into 
cubes for serving: 
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Scalloped Eggplant 

Slice the eggplant, pare and soak for half 
an hour in strong brine under a weight. 
Wipe dry and place in a buttered baking 
dish in alternate layers with tomato sauce 
and grated parmesan or American cheese. 
Cover the top with cheese. Bake in a 
moderate oven half an hour. Serve in the 
baker. 


Stewed Corn 

Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, add 
one of flour and cook without browning. 
Add a tablespoonful of finely minced sweet 
green pepper and a thin shaving from a 
clove of garlic. Do not omit the garlic. 
When the pepper is soft and the flour still 
white add half a cup of cream and two cups 
of corn cut from the ear. Cook till thor- 
oughly heated, or about five minutes. 


Hollandaise Sauce 


Cream half a cup of butter, add four 
yolks of eggs and beat until perfectly 
smooth. Add juice of half a lemon, half a 
teaspoonful of salt and a dash of paprika. 
Five minutes before serving, add slowly a 
cup of hot water and cook over hot water 
until creamy like smooth custard. Stir 
constantly and be careful not to overcook 
or it will curdle. (From the Century Cook 
Book.) 

Sour Cream Sauce 

Add sugar and grated nutmeg to sour 
cream one day old. 
Foamy Sauce 

Cream half a cupful of butter and one 
cupful of powdered sugar. Add a teaspoon- 


ful of vanilla and just before serving add one 
fourth cupful of boiling water and the 


Apple custard 

ple custard p 
Baked onions............ 

Bananas with bacon . 

Barberry sauce 

Barberry preserve 

Barberry jelly 

Beef loaf 

Brown Betty, or apple and bread 
crumb pudding 

Broiled bacon 


Grape conserve 


Mangoes (No. 3) 
Mango jelly 

Mango chutney. 
Mushroom soup 


Mutton stew 


Old-fashioned apple sauce 


Piccalilli. 


Old-fashioned 


Potted oysters . 


Plum butter... ... 
Pear and peach jam 
Pear and cranberry jam 


antaloupe frappe 

Fillet of veal (Dutch style) 
Fillet of white fish 
Foamy sauce 
Grandmother’ s apple pie 
Grape jelly 


INDEX TO RECIPES, SEPTEMBER NUMBER, 
Grape jelly (pink)... . 
Grape jelly (purple)... . 
Grape marmalade... . . 


Ham and chicken terraine . 
Hollandaise sauce. . 


Meat balls in onion’ cups. 
Mutton chops a la Magny 
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Pickles, cucumber (No. 2)... . 
Pickles, sweet cucumber 


stiffly beaten white of one egg. (From the 
Century Cook Book.) 


Whole Wheat Muffins ~ 


One cupful of corn meal, one cupful of 
graham flour, one-half cupful of entire wheat 
flour, one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
cupful of sugar. Mix well, addoneand three- 
fourths cupfuls of sour milk and four table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter. At the last add 
one teaspoonful of soda and beat five min- 
utes. Bake in gem pans. May use sour 
cream instead of milk and butter. 


Cantaloupe Frappé 


Remove the seeds from two melons and 
scoop out the pulp. Run through a po- 
tato ricer. There should be a pint of pulp. 
Soften a teaspoonful of gelatine in one- 
fourth of a cupful of cold water and then set 
over hot water to melt. Add a pinch of salt 
and half a cupful of sugar to the pulp with 
the juice of half a lemon and half a cup of 
sherry. Stir in the melted gelatine and 
freeze. Send to the table in the chilled rind 
of the melon cut to represent a basket with 
handle. 


Watermelon Ice 
Use above recipe and serve in sherbet cups. 
Peach Trifle 


Soften one-third of a box of gelatine in 
one-third of a cupful of cold water. Dis- 
solve in one-third of a cupful of boiling 
water. Add one cupful sugar and when dis- 
solved, the juice of one lemon. Strain. 
When cool add a cupful of fresh peaches put 
through the ricer. As it begins to stiffen add 
the stiffly beaten whites of three eggs and 
beat all till white and frothy. Turn into a 
ring mold. Serve with sweetened whipped 
cream piled in the center of mold. 
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Pickles, ri 
Pickles, dill . 
Pickles, mixed 
Pickle, sweet tomato. 
Pickle, watermelon 
Pic. de. sweet pe ach . 

uince jelly . 

hubarb jelly. 
Shrimps a la Newburg 
Spiced vinegar (No. 1) 
Spiced vinegar (No. 2).. 
Spiced crab apples - 
Stuffed cantaloupes .... 
Strawberry-tomato and cranbe: rry 
marma- sauce 

413 Stewed liver and mushrooms ... . 

Scalloped eggplant. ‘ 
Stewed corn 
Stewed kidneys. . 
Sour cream sauce . . 
Soused mackerel... . 
‘Tomato ketchup 
Tomato jelly and egg salad 
Unfermented grape juice . . 
Watermelon ice : 

hole wheat muffins... .. 


cucumber 
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to culinary matters has been strikingly 

demonstrated by a number of com- 
munications which reached this office in the 
fortnight during which this issue of the 
magazine was being prepared for the press. 
“Paper-bag cookery”’ was the absorbing 
theme of all these messages, the first of 
which is embodied in the following “ Dis- 
covery”: 

“Tf you want a delicious steak, without 
having the kitchen filled with the odor of its 
cooking, without its losing weight in cooking 
and without having to wash broiler or skillet 
afterward, try this way: 

“Have the oven quite hot, butter your 
steak on both sides without trimming it, 
and put it into a bag of oil-paper, clean and 
free from noxious chemicals (I have been 
using the kind which sometimes comes in 
breakfast-food boxes, and the biscuit box 
papers, but I understand the proper bags 
are now on the market). Turn down the 
edges to make bag air tight and lay bag on 
the grate in the oven. In ten minutes lift 
out carefully to hot platter and remove bag; 
season the steak, trim and serve it. All the 
flavor and all the juices and all the weight 
will be there and the meat is much more 
tender., I have tried trout, round and other 
steaks, lamb roasts (6 lbs.—1 hour) and 
many other things with splendid success in 
this way. 

“The Discovery was sent me by an en- 
thusiastic English relative, who declares it 
has been demonstrated that everything but 
soup can be cooked @ /a paper-bag. Because 
it is quicker and because there are no pots 
and pans to wash I prefer, for many things, 


J: how close attention the public pays 


‘the paper-bag to the fireless cooker.” This 


from “H. L. A.,” of Delaware. 

Following this came written and _ tele- 
phone inquiries regarding paper-bag cookery 
and requests for enlightenment on the sub- 
ject—a topic which, by the way, has set all 
England agog. ‘Even the coronation,” 
declared an English publication recently, 
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By the 
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“would appear to have a dangerous rival 
for public attention in what is called the 
‘new cookery,’ and London is suffering 
from a flood of paper bags, as well as from 
being shut in by wooden stands.” 

The interest in the use of paper bags for 
cooking has been occasioned by the demon- 
strations of a well-known chef, M. Nicholas 
Soyer, in London, of the practicability of 
cooking almost any kind of food completely 
inclosed in a paper envelope. In these 
demonstrations M. Soyer has amplified and 
enlarged on old practices well established in 
cookery and thoroughly indorsed for special 
purposes by the best authorities. Under the 
designation en papillotte cookery, the use of 
paper wraps for cooking purposes is an 
approved and widely accepted branch of 
Continental cookery. 

Just what M. Soyer has accomplished 
has been a practical application of ex 
papillotte cookery to all the simpler house- 
hold dishes, and the perfection of a specially 
prepared paper bag, the composition of 
which is scientifically adapted to its use as a 
cooking envelope, and the size and shape of 
which does away with the laborious task of 
wrapping raw food in greased paper prepara- 
tory to roasting or baking it. Indeed, M. © 
Soyer and his followers have made it so 
easy to cook in paper bags (or, more strict- 
ly, envelopes) that the use of the ordi- 
nary kitchen utensils becomes tedious by 
comparison. 


How to Cook in a Paper Bag 


As is told in the “Discovery” printed 
above, and as is shown in the recipes which 
conclude this article, all that is necessary 
in cooking in paper bags is to put the prop- 
erly prepared foods inside the greased bag, 
close the bag and place the same inside the 
oven. For instance, if you wish to cook a 
cod steak garnished with bacon, the process 
is immeasurably simplified by the paper-bag 
method. You simply cover your clean steak 
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with the customary seasoning (or turn in egg 
and breadcrumb), lay your slices of bacon 
on top of it and place the whole inside a 
cooking bag, the interior of which has been 
greased. The end of the bag is folded two 
or three times, secured with an ordinary 
paper clip and placed on the wire shelf in 
the oven, which should be fairly hot. About 
18 minutes afterward the bag, which will be 
found intact, scorched but not charred, is 
carefully drawn onto the platter from which 
the fish will be served. The bag is then slit 
open at the top and drawn from beneath the 
fish, which is now ready for the table. The 
paper bag is thrown into the garbage pail. 
This is a typical example of the paper en- 
velope cooking. As may be seen from the 
recipes given, a wide range of dishes may be 
cooked in these paper containers, even stews 
and puddings being handled with greater 
ease under this than under the old pot-and- 
pan method. 


Advantages of the Process 


The advantages of paper-bag cookery are 
obvious: (1) There are no pots and pans to 
clean; (2) the time required for cooking is 
shorter, this being due to the fact that the 
heat engendered inside the envelope cannot 
readily escape, and reacts to cook the food; 
(3) practically all of the flavor and savor of 
the food—which formerly escaped into the 
heated air in the shape of gases—are re- 
tained inside the mechanically sealed en- 
velope, and are absorbed by the food, giving 
a more tender and more thoroughly flavored 
dish than under the ordinary methods; (4) 
there is scarcely any appreciable loss of 
weight in meats cooked in this manner, 
whereas under the ordinary methods of 
roasting, baking, etc., meats undergo a loss 
by weight of about twenty-five per cent; 
and, finally (5), nearly all the odors of 
cooking are eliminated. 

There are several points which need to be 
observed in using paper bags in this way. 
A hot oven is necessary, and the bag con- 
taining the food should not be placed on a 
solid shelf or plate, but on a wire-barred or 
grid shelf, such as is found in most modern 
gas ranges. The interior of the bag or en- 
velope should always be greased, to prevent 
the paper sticking to the food. As all foods 
cook more quickly when thus entirely shut 
off from the air, it is necessary that the re- 
quired length of time for each article be 
carefully ascertained, as the ordinary euli- 
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nary time-table will not answer. In Soyer’s 
recipe book, as in others, special schedules 
for paper-bag cooking are provided. Then, 
again, as the bag may not be opened, once 
it is put into the oven, until the cooking 
process has been completed, it is very 
necessary that all salt, pepper, spices, 
thickening or other addenda be incorporated 
in the dish when it is first prepared—for if 
anything is forgotten it will have to be 
omitted. As all of the flavor of the season- 
ing is retained in the bag, much less season- 
ing than in ordinary cookery should be 
used. M. Soyer reports that in dishes in 
which he customarily used a sprig of mint, 
he found that when cooked in a paper bag 
a single leaf sufficed. 

All foods are not suited to the paper-bag 
method. Mixtures which require agitation 
or stirring during the cooking process, of 
course, cannot be treated this way. More- 
over, there are many foods the flavor of 
which will be so strong as to be unpalatable 
if thus cooked. This is true of those foods 
from which the heat, by the ordinary meth- 
od, drives out the undesirable flavors, as for 
example, “high” game and strong meats— 
venison or hind-quarters of mutton. Nei- 
ther does the paper envelope permit the 
cooking of a crisp rasher of bacon, nor can 
it be applied with much success to the pro- 
duction of souffles, curries, ragouts and 
such similar dishes. 

For the roasting or baking of the ordinary 
meats and fowls, even for the making of 
simple stews and puddings, the paper bag 
is to be commended, and it is also well 
suited to the cooking of vegetables and of 
fancy dishes (not requiring additions at 
various stages) having a meat or vegetable 
basis. But the paper-bag cooker, like every 
other device in this human sphere, has its 
limitations. 

It is to be noted as most important that 
any paper bag will not do. The paper con- 
tainer in which your food is cooked must 
be made of non-poisonous, chemically pure 
materials, and must be sealed by a septic, 
sanitary adhesive. Such bags have been on 
the English market for some time. They 
are made in five sizes and are sold at prices 
ranging from sixpence (twelve cents) for a 
package of twenty-five, size 7 by 5 inches, 
to five shillings sixpence (about $1.35) for 
a package of one hundred, size 20 by 15 
inches. As this article is being written 
American manufacturers are placing on our 
home market a similar perfected bag. 
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_ Recipes for Paper-Bag Cooking 


Fillet of Veal (Dutch Style) 


Cut a few fillets of veal into individual 
portions, season each with salt and pepper, 
a few drops of lemon juice. Brush lightly 
with melted butter and turn in sifted bread 
crumbs. Put in a buttered bag with a tea- 
spoonful of bouillon or stock, fold and 
fasten bag, and cook in moderately hot oven 
twenty minutes. 


Mutton Chops & la Magny 


Trim each chop, season with salt and 
pepper. Brush both sides with melted but- 
ter, place one slice of tomato, and one mush- 
room on top, add a teaspoonful of consomme 
or stock and a little coarsely chopped parsley. 
Put in a buttered bag, fold and fasten it, and 
cook in a hot oven fifteen or sixteen minutes. 


Soused Mackerel 


Butterabag. Season a fresh, split mack- 
erel with salt, pepper, add a small car- 
rot and onion, each sliced very thin, the 
juice of half a lemon, half a bay leaf, a small 
sprig of thyme, a little coarsely chopped 
parsley, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
tablespoonful of vinegar and a pinch of 
sugar.. Put in the. bag, fold and seal and 
cook in moderate oven twenty-five or thirty 
minutes. This dish can be served hot or cold. 


Fillets of White Fish (Cod or Haddock) a la 
Bercy 


Order the fish split and boned. Cut in 
thick individual fillets, season each with 
salt, pepper and few drops of lemon. Turn 
in sifted flour and add one finely chopped 
shallot for eight fillets: Put in buttered 
bag, fold and fasten, and cook in a moder- 
ately hot oven fifteen minutes. 


Calf’s Heart With Onions 


Remove blood vessels and fibrous parts 
from’a calf’s heart and wash thoroughly. 
Dry and fill with veal or fish stuffing. Cover 
the opening with slices of bacon tied or 
skewered into place, cover carefully with 
sifted flour highly seasoned with pepper and 
salt. Clean and slice one large Spanish 
onion and place both heart and onion in a 


thickly buttered bag. Foldand fasten the bag, 
and cook in a moderate oven for one hour. 


Beef Loaf 


Cut six slices of raw beef steak very thin; 
flatten and season with salt and pepper. 
Make a dressing by chopping one ounce of 
bacon, one shallot (or 44 onion), a little 
parsley, one ounce ham and a few beef trim- 
mings. Mix together with a little spice 
such as powdered thyme, marjoram and sage, 
a few breadcrumbs and bind all together 
with an egg. Arrange alternate layers of 
steak and dressing, then roll up and truss 
firmly with a string. Place in a buttered 
bag with two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
a teaspoonful of caramel. Fold and fasten 
bag and cook for thirty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven. 


Mutton Stew (Irish with Tomato, or Army) 


Cut four pounds of neck of mutton in 
inch cubes, trimming off all the fat. Add 
two finely chopped onions, two or three 
diced potatoes, two or three sliced tomatoes, 
and a few peas. Season with pepper and salt 
and dredge over the top one tablespoonful 
of flour and a teaspoonful of poultry season- 
ing. Put in a buttered bag, add one half to 
three-quarters of a cup of cold water. Fold 
bag and fasten, and cook in a moderate oven 
thirty-five or forty minutes. It will then 
be ready to serve. Carrots and mushrooms 
may vary the seasoning. 


Stewed Kidneys 


Prepare lambs’ kidneys as usual. For a 
pair of kidneys, cut up in small pieces, add 
a sliced tomato, a few mushrooms, pepper 
and salt to taste and a tablespoonful of 
water. Putin well-buttered bag. Fold and 
fasten bag and cook for five to ten minutes 
in a hot oven. 


Bananas with Bacon 


Split in half, lengthwise, six bananas (not 
over ripe), sprinkle with pepper and salt and 
on each place a strip of thinly sliced bacon, 
half and half meat and fat. Place carefully 
in a buttered bag, fold and fasten and bake 
in a hot oven ten or twelve minutes. 
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By 
DOROTH 


Y daughter, Ma’y Jane, has got two 

M beaux what’s wearin’ out our parlor 

furniture an’ bustin’ de springs 

in de sofy a-courtin’ her,” said Mirandy; 

“one of dese beaux is named ’Rastus Brown, 

an’ he is as tall as a telefoam post, an’ as 

thin as a match, an’ has got a lean an’ hon- 

gry look, an’ one of dese heah high voices 
wid a razor aidge on hit. 

“ An’ de odder beau is named Sim John- 
sing, an’ he tilts de scales at de 275-pound 
mark, an’ has got a face dat’s as round as a 
silver dollar, an’ a neck dat rolls over de 
back of his collar an’ he’s got a fat, greasy 
laugh dat jest makes you jine in an’ chuckle, 
too, whedder you knows what de joke is 
about or not. 

“Now Ma’y Jane casts a favorable eye 
on ’Rastus, an’ one des’ as favorable on 
Sim, seein’ dat dey bof toates her round to 
chu’ch sociables, an’ ice cream suppers an’ 
sich, an’ dey bof draws down about de 
same pay envelope of a Satterday night. 
So, being as how she can’t make up her mind 
between and betwixt ’em, she says to me: 

“** Maw, ef you was a-thinkin’ of enterin’ 
into de holy estate which of dem two gents 
would you take? Cose ’Rastus, being tall 
an’ thin, is de mos’ romantical lookin’, an’ 
kind of fires yo’ fancy, for dere ain’t nuthin’ 
about a man what’s built on de plan of one 
of dese heah bay window houses, lak Sim 
is, dat looks lak de hero of yo’ dreams, but 
somehow dere is somethin’ sorter comfort- 
able about Sim dat makes you lak to have 
him around. 

“*Furdermo’, ’Rastus is got de dispepsy, 
and Sim ain’t, and so de question is, which 
would you rather have, a husband whose 
stummick you had to hear about all de 
time, or one whose stummick you had to 
look at?’ 

“*“My chile,’ ‘’spons’ I, ‘when you 
marrys pick out a drunkard, or a gambler, 
or a hoss thief, or a murderer, but don’t 
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Mirandy on Avoirdupois 
in a Husband 


Y DIX 
pick out a dispeptic, ef you wants to be 
happy. When a man has got dispepsy his 
stummick crowds his heart right out of his 
body. He don’t love nobody but hisself, 
an’ he don’t think of nobody but hisself, 
an’ de only reason dat he gets married is 
to git somebody dat he can growl at, an’ 
lambast, an’ dat ain’t big enough an’ 
strong enough to knock him down for hit. 

“*Vou listen to yo’ Maw, honey,’ I goes 
on, ‘an’ when you goes to pick out a hus- 
band you pick him out by his weight. Yes, 
chile, you marry a fat man ev’y time ef 
you wants to be happy dough married. 

***Maybe he ain’t so strong on looks as 
de slim young fellows is, but he’s a lot safer 
proposition to tie to, an’ I tell you why. 
In de fust place, de reason dat he is fat is 
becaze he’s good-natured an’ easy to git 
along wid. Dere ain’t no real reliable way 
to acquire a willowy figger except by bein’ 
a fust class worryer, an’ so when you sees a 
man dats upholstered lak a plush rockin’ 
chair, you can des set hit down dat he’ll be 
des about dat soft, an’ comfortable to have 
about de house. 

““He ain’t gwine to be one of dem 
snoopin’ husbands dats always a meddlin’ 
in de kitchen, an’ pryin’ around to see ef 
you is parin’ de potato peelins’ too thick, 
or is wastin’ de soap by leavin’ hit in de 
dish water. Nuthermo’ is he de kind of a 
husband dats always a-frettin’ hisself about 
ev’ything dat goes wrong, an’ layin’ de 
blame on his wife. 

““*He des sheds trouble off of him lak a 
duck does water, an’ ef you'll notice de 
famblies where de wife thinks dat she done 
drawed de matermonial prize, an’ de chillen 
is a watchin’ at de window for dere par to 
come home, you'll find dat deres a fat man 
around. Mos’ of de reconciled widows dat 
I knowed, dat was ready to say “‘de Lawd’s 
will be done,” when he took deir husbands, 
was married to skinny men. . 
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“* An’ in de next place, daughter,’ I goes 
on, ‘de thinner, an’ spyrer, an’ nimbler a 
- man is, de harder he is to hold, an’ de mo’ 
lakly he is to git away from you. All de 
pictures of affinities dat you sees in de 
newspapers, shows gem’men dat is slender 
an’ got straight-front figgers. You don’t 
hear of no man who is in de heavy weight 
class runnin’ off wid his neighbor’s wife, or 
bein’ sued for alienation of de affections. 
Yas, chile, dere ain’t no aid to virtue in 
neider man nor woman, dat is equal to fat. 
Hit wuks better dan de strongest moral 
principles. 

“*Hits de thin men dat segasuates off 
of de straight and narrow path, an’ dat’s 
why I says dat ef you want a husband dat 
you won’t have to worry yo’self watchin’, 
or wonderin’ where he is of nights, you jest 
marry a fat man. Being stout des nat- 
chully makes a man as domestic as de 
house cat. All he wants of a evenin’ is des 
to heave his bulk down in a comfortable 
chair, wid cyarpet slippers on his feet, an’ 
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a pipe in his mouf, an’ stay deir. He 
wouldn’t git up an’ dress hisself to chase 
down de prettiest gal dat ever come along. 
Besides which you don’t see no woman 
turn deir heads to look at a man what wad- 
dles as he walks. 

*“*An’ best of all, honey,’ I says, ‘de fat 
man shows dat he loves to eat, an’ as long 
as a man loves to eat his wife is got de whip 
hand. She can wind him around her finger, 
an’ wuk him as she pleases. When she 
wants a new frock, or to go off on de ’scur- 
sion, all dat she’s got to do is to fill him up 
wid fried chicken an’ pie, an’ she’s got him 
where a gal chile can handle him. 

“*But ef a man don’t lak to eat, dere 
ain’t no way dat his wife can appeal to him, 
or soften him up, an’ ef what he eats dis- 
agrees wid him, heaven help her! 

“*Dats what makes me say what I do,— 
ef you wants a good husband you pick out a 
fat man. You don’t never hear of a woman 
gittin’ a divorsch from a husband dat’sabout 
de size an’ de shape of President Taft.’” 
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DISCOVERIE 


Interesting pictures, as well as paragraphs, are wanted for this department, 
and will be paid for in cash on acceptance. Good, clear photographs 
only will make successful engravings. The lowest price paid for a 
Discovery is 50 cents for a paragraph less than fifty words long. 
Longer paragraphs bring one cent per printed word 


# [ should like to warn mothers about being 
careful of what constant everyday influence 
a child is exposed to during the period when 
its speech is forming itself. Tricks and 
mannerisms picked up then may last through 
a lifetime. A young girl I know got certain 
characteristics of her SPEECH from a good- 
natured Irish cook, who paid the child 
much attention during the months when she 
was learning to talk. It is more a matter 
of accent and inflection than actual pro- 
nunciation with her, and is thus harder to 
control. It is very noticeable among the 
cultivated speech of her brothers and sisters. 
Another child I have in mind affords much 
amusement to friends and relatives by his 
broad Scotch accent caught from a Highland 
nurse. Z. R. C., MASSACHUSETTS. 


* When the summer is over, I rinse my 
bathing suit well in clear water, dry it thor- 
oughly out of doors, then press it with a 
moderate iron. After any necessary stitches 
it is ready to be wrapped carefully with my 
bathing cap, marked, and put away. My 
cap is a round rubber one, and cost only 
sixty cents, but, due to my care in putting it 
away, it has lasted two seasons, and I have 
hopes for a third. 1 take out the elastic, 


smooth out all wrinkles, sprinkle it inside 

with talcum powder, and line it with tissue 

paper to insure its not sticking together. 
L. S. B., NEW JERSEY. 


# [ had planned a fruit salad for tea, and 
had prepared my sliced apples and nuts, 
but the groceryman disappointed me in 
delivering the lettuce. Knowing how per- 
ishable cut APPLES are, I tried to think of 
some other way to utilize them, but couldn’t. 
So I bundled them up in a clean white paper 
napkin and put them away in the icebox. 
Next day I took them out intending to 
throw them away, and found to my sur- 
prise that they had not turned color one 
bit, and with a little freshening in cold 
water they were ready for the postponed 
salad. The paper had evidently prevented 
the air from reaching and wilting the 
apples. E. O. G., NEW YORK. 


* An artist friend of mine has what he con- 
siders a sure cure for the blues. Although 
I am no artist, I have tried it. myself with 
success. “‘When I find troubles pressing 
and my spirits sinking,” said he, “I seize 
pencil and paper and draw a whole page full 
of SMILES. With the first one, my spirits 
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begin to rise. The wider the smile, the 
better I feel, so that by the time a page is 
filled, I find a broad smile is creeping over 
my own face, and worries have vanished.” 
J. R. C.,. MASSACHUSETTS. 


# To shrink thread for Irish CROCHET, 
wind it from the ball or spool onto a hand reel 
if you have one. If not, make it into a 
skein by winding it over a magazine, keeping 
the latter stiff so that all the threads will 
be of the same length. When the ball or 
spool is all unwound, tie several threads 
around the skein in different places so that 
it will not get tangled. Then remove thread 
from the magazine, and put it into a bowl of 
hot water. Let it stand two or three hours, 
then take out and thoroughly dry. Wind 
back into its original shape and use. 
E. Y. D., VERMONT. 


# For broiling chops, bacon, or ham over 
a bonfire, use a long-handled corn popper 
and save scorching your face. It works 
most satisfactorily. C. B., VERMONT. 


® Having the care of an invalid who always 
wanted to know the time, but could not 
bear the sound of a clock ticking, I put an 
open-faced watch inside a thin glass tumbler 
and placed it on a stand by the bedside. 
It could be easily seen, and the TICKING 
was not loud enough to annoy. If some 
other invalid could have the comfort from 
it that my daughter did, it would be worth 
much. L. W. G., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# Our SILVER that was not in everyday 
use needed cleaning so often that I finally 
tried wrapping it in waxed paper. One 
sheet will wrap a dozen spoons by placing 
one spoon on the paper, turning the paper, 
placing another spoon on top of that and 
so on, finally turning in the ends of the paper 
like a package. I keep these packages in a 
pasteboard box, fitted in as closely as possi- 
ble; and, being free from air, the silver is as 
bright in six months’ time as when it is first 
cleaned and put away. Now, when I have 
company, the silver does not need any at- 
tention, but is ready to put on the table. 
E. C. B., NEW YORK. 


# In a public library on a recent rainy day, 
the attendants placed all outgoing books in 
large pamphlet envelopes. These envelopes 
were kept for this purpose, and their use 
prevented spotting, and other injuries to the 


books from the rain. The same plan might 
be profitably followed with children’s school 
books. G. H., NEW JERSEY. 


# The IRON RESTS commonly used on 
ironing boards are inconvenient because 
they are detached from the board, and be- 
cause of their elevation, requiring the lifting 
of the heavy flatiron many times. This ar- 
rangement has been found remarkably use- 
fulin my household. At the right-hand end 
of the board tack a strip of heavy asbestos 
paper, covering the upper surface of the 
board for about twelve inches. Over this, 
stretch and tack a strip of quarter-inch mesh 
wire net—the kind used for ash sieves. 
This combination of wire and asbestos will 
serve as a broad, immovable, and fireproof 
rest for the irons, and will be on the same 
level as the padded part of the board. 
The wire also serves to keep the irons 
scraped clean. J. K. M., CONNECTICUT. 


# Old silk neckties, of the wide-end variety, 
make excellent ends for cotton-padded coat 
hangers. Soiled neckties should be cleaned 
for this use. G. M. D., PENNSYLVANIA. 


# When I was a child in a family of six, no 
one of us, after we had rooms of our own, 
was allowed to take his seat at the breakfast 
table until he had stated that he had thrown 
down the BEDCLOTHES and opened the 
windows. It was the work of years to teach 
all six of us, but eternal vigilance won the 
day. My boys were brought up in the same 
way. One of my sons told me while he was 
in college that he was the only boy in the 
house who ever did such a thing. When I 
said, ‘ Does the maid make the beds without 
any airing?” he said, “‘Of course she docs.”’ 
I would like to think that other mothers 
taught their children this, but during my 
thirty years of housekeeping I have never 
had a man or boy guest, except my own 
relatives, who had “manners” enough to 
leave their rooms as we were taught. I can 
think of no circumstances that would ex- 
empt a family from that obligation except 
where every man had a valet and every 
woman a maid. When the house mother 
must do it all it is wrong for any family not 
to make the work as easy as possible. For 
the sake of the girls who will be the future 
housekeepers, let the boys be taught that 
much helpfulness. And the time to begin 
this lesson is when they are very, very young. 
A HovuSEKEEPER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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* The gas mantel in our drop lamp charred 
and turned black over the top and down the 
side, impairing the illumination. We sprin- 
kled a little salt over it while burning, and 
it turned perfectly white in less than one 
minute. B. O., NEW YORK. 


* For light refreshments at an afternoon or 
evening function try a MARSHMALLOW 
TOAST. To each plate have miniature 
candles attached by candle clips. Place a 
number of marshmallows on a paper doily 
on each plate, with a stick about the size 
and length of an orange stick pushed into 
one of the marshmallows to signify the 
toast. Russian tea, or cocoa flavored with 
a marshmallow, may also be served. The 
little candles lighted in a darkened room 
make a pretty setting for the toast. 
C. H., INDIANA. 


* When sharpening a lead pencil, first stick 
the knife blade through a slip of paper. 
This paper acts as a guard on the knife, and 
prevents the lead dust from soiling the 
fingers. L. H., NEW YORK. 


* Ina photographer’s studio one dayI heard 
the photographer express great annoyance 
at what he termed the absurdity of mothers 
in putting new shoes on babies, or little 
children about to be photographed. The 
child’s feet are thus made more con- 
spicuous in the finished picture than should 
be, and have a stiff, unnatural appearance. 
Moreover, there is always a possibility that 
new shoes may be uncomfortable, in which 
case a child’s expression is not likely to be 
natural or pleasant. A worn shoe that has 
conformed to the lines of the foot suits the 
photographer who is really trying to do 
artistic work far better. Shoes that are a 
bit shabby, even, will look all right in a 
well-finished picture. 
M. W. C., MASSACHUSETTS. 


* When I became engaged, some six years 
ago, I declared that I should get few things 
for my trousseau, but very nice ones—an 
excellent motto, but one that needs to be 
judiciously interpreted. When Great-Aunt 
Sarah, the only rich member of the family, 
sent me twenty-five dollars for linen, I bought 
an embroidered linen sheet, a round table- 
cloth with six of the largest size dinner nap- 
kins to match, and half a dozen towels at 
eleven dollars a dozen. This used up all 
Aunt Sarah’s cheque and a few dollars of my 
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Some one has found a way of making dainty handkerchief 
boxes, hat boxes, and suit boxes, by covering cardboard founda- 
tions with wall paper. 


own besides. Then my girl friends began 
to make me things for my chest,—doilies, 
centerpieces, and embroidered towels. If 
I had been content with these for the orna- 
mental part of my OUTFIT, and bought 
more practical articles with my own money, 
all would have been well. Unfortunately, 
the more pretty things they gave me, the 
more I wanted to get myself. When Christ- 
mas came my mother gave me two pairs of 
cotton sheets and half a dozen pillowcases. 
I was disappointed. There was a lace lunch 
cloth in one of the stores, which I had long 
coveted, and I had given frequent hints to 
that effect. 

Walter and I hadn’t been in our new home 
two weeks when I began to see my mistake, 
and I’ve been realizing it more and more 
clearly ever since. First it was the lunch 
cloths. I had a lace one and an openwork 
one, but nothing to use for our everyday 
breakfast and supper. I had to buy some 
cheap ones, which really weren’t good 
enough, but I didn’t feel that I could afford 
any better. As I was selecting these I saw 
some plain, handsome ones that were just 
what I needed, and I thought regretfully 
that for the price of the lace cloth I could 
have bought three such. My round table- 
cloth and huge napkins proved so hard to 
do up nicely that I have almost never used 
them, so there is more money tied up that 
might have been wisely spent. I had a good 
many handsome towels, hemstitched, em- 
broidered and with monograms, but they 
weren’t suitable for common use. Some 
plain ones had to be bought. During the 
second year Walter was ill for several weeks, 
and I had to purchase common sheets. And 
so it kept on. Each expenditure was small 
in itself, yet it all counted, for we were 
saving every cent to pay for our house. 
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Then, too, it was an expense that should 
never have fallen on Walter’s shoulders at 
all. The woman ought to provide an ade- 
quate supply of linen, and if I had been 
sensible I could have gotten all that we 
needed before I was married, and had it of 
excellent quality into the bargain. 

ESTHER, CONNECTICUT. 


This new kitchen accessory has a detachable center, which 
makes it a doughnut or a cookie cutter, as is desired. 


# When time in its flight brought me to the 
place where I must needs wear EYE- 
GLASSES, I found that the bridge of my 
nose was built upon a plan utterly opposed 
to such decoration. Having found every 
device in mountings a failure, I was about 
to humble my pride and resort to spectacles, 
when I discovered that RESIN put upon 
each side of the nosepiece or upon the nose 
itself, wouid hold the glasses firmly in place, 
even in the face of a heavy wind. The resin 
exerts a retarding influence, as upon the 
bow and the violin. M. H., NEW YorRK. 
"It is very important that eyeglasses 
should occupy precisely the right place in 
front of the eyes. If the glasses fit the nose 
properly, the resin may serve a good pur- 
pose. The Editors. 


# My small sons have weekly allowances of 
ten and twelve cents respectively. Each 
one has an account book also, in which to 
put down all expenditures. On Saturday 


I go over their books with them. If a ~ 


boy’s accounts balance, he receivés a bonus 
of two cents. If they do not, he is docked 
two cents. The plan has worked well and 
has taught the boys to be accurate and 
careful. L. H. W., CONNECTICUT. 


# T had a pair of all-wool blankets that had 
been in use so long that they were worn thin, 
almost threadbare. I hated to throw them 
away, so I bought two rolls of cotton batting 
and laid it between the blankets, tacking it 
firmly in place, and basting the blankets 
around the edge. Then I covered it all with 
some pretty, flowered part-silk material, 
and tacked that in place with colored 
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worsted to match the prevailing color of the 
cover. The result is very satisfactory. It 
is almost equal to an eider-down quilt. 
R. B., NEW YORK. 


# The last time I made fruit cake I dis- 
covered that a wire potato masher was 
fine for creaming the butter and sugar 
Fruit cake making no longer means tired 
arms to me. G., COLORADO. 


# Bacon and beans are much more delicious 
and delicate than pork and beans. Get a 
rather fat’ piece of the best kind of bacon 
obtainable. Boil it slowly for about an 
hour. Cut off the rind and slash the fat on 
top into squares. Place in the center of a 
flat baking dish, with the beans, which have 
been previously boiled for two or three 
hours, around the bacon; butter lightly over 
the top. Place under the gas broiler until a 
light brown then put in the oven for half an 
hour. This dish will be found so superior to 
the so-called Boston baked beans that there 
is no comparison. And successive warming 
up of any that remain will add to their 
flavor. S. T., NEW YORK. 


# From a surgical instrument shop I bought 
a pair of the long, slender FORCEPS with 
handles like a pair of scissors, and pincers 
at the end. These I keep in my workbox, 
to use when a tape or ribbon slips out of 
sight in a casing. If a cork is pushed into 
a bottle, in go the magic forceps and draw 
it out in a trice. Any object that has 
slipped down the waste pipe in the station- 
ary washstand can also be removed with the 
forceps. T. R., PENNSYLVANIA. 


# When doing plain sewing, try using the 
little wire paper clips, which business men 
use for holding papers together. Instead of 
much basting, place some of these little 
fasteners on the seams to hold them until 
stitched on the machine. You will find 
them very handy. B. E., MAINE. 


# My niece has a BOOK that was given her 
by her father on her twenty-first birthday. 
No money could buy it. Her father “wrote 
up” his family, as far back as he could re- 
member, and up to the present day. He 
had the sheets (in his own handwriting) 
bound, with a black leather cover, with the 
family name in gilt. There are the quaint 
sayings and characteristics of the older 
ones, besides many interesting incidents. 
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Later there will be unmounted photographs 
of the Homestead and family pasted in 
places heleftforthem. E.M.P.,NEwWyorK. 


# When riding horseback, the length of the 
stirrup strap from saddle to end of stirrup 
should correspond with the length of the 
arm from finger tips to shoulder. This 
from the best riding masters. 

B. A. B., 1owa. 


# T always buy ferns and palms in the late 
summer before they are accustomed to the 
heat of the greenhouse and then they are in 
less danger from the change of heat than 
when bought during the winter. 

L. K., INDIANA. 


* The most important discovery of a year’s 
housekeeping is that there are men who will 
not put up with many of the SHORT CUTS 
sometimes advocated, and that, if they 
would, the methods are too deteriorating 
to my own disposition to be profitable. 
After years of office work and boarding I 
married, with no knowledge of housework, 
but vague remembrances of my mother’s 
ways and a supply of books and magazines 
on the subject. A laundress one day a 
week was all the help our means seemed to 
allow, and, to give her time for ironing 
starched articles, I once had her leave the 
stockings, sheets, and various other pieces 
unironed, or merely smoothed over where 
they would show. I felt ashamed of my- 
self, and when my husband saw his bed 
made with sheets ironed only on the turned- 
over edge, he announced that he would 
rather spend his nights at a hotel than sleep 
between them, and the following explanation 
and remaking of the bed were far more 
wearing than the extra work of ironing 
would have been. Similar objections to the 
method of putting soiled dishes on a table 
by the side of the dining table, besides real 
quarrels when I tried other “sloppy” tricks 
I had read about, convinced me that noth- 
ing valuable was gained by methods that 
would not be tolerated in a third-rate 
boarding house. The feeling of thorough- 
ness and honesty about the way one has 
done her housework is worth the doubtful 
amount of time that may be saved by too 
much labor saving; and the fatigue of extra 
work is infinitely to be preferred to the re- 
proaches of a husband, to say nothing of 
one’s own lowered standard of the way work 
should be done. H. N. L., CALIFORNIA. 
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*=" Not all labor-saving devices are “sloppy 
tricks.” Stockings are better unironed— 
wear better and are more sanitary. Towels 
dry better. But all such things can be 
put through a mangle with a saving in 
time, and excellent results. The Editors. 


# In a corner of my cellar-way has been 


placed a shelf upon which I keep a five- . 


gallon kerosene can. To the wall at one side, 
at correct height, is fastened a lamp bracket 
commonly used with kitchen lamps. Into 
this I can set my lamp and swing it under 


the faucet, filling it quickly by aid of a small 
funnel. The lamps do not seem such a bug- 
bear as when filled by long can-holding 
gymnastics. 

H. S. S., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# Sheathing paper, obtainable at building- 
supply stores, makes an excellent wall 
covering. It comes in a few good colors— 
pink, pale blue, terra cotta, plain gray. We 
have recently converted an impossible shed 
room into a prosperous looking den by 
covering the ceiling and walls with this 
sheathing paper. 
K. P. T., MASSACHUSETTS. 


*To make mincemeat when I have no 
apples, I have often used table beets for a 
substitute. The beets should be boiled, 
chopped fine, and then used in just the same 
proportion as apples. No one can detect the 
difference when the pies are made. 

Miss R., GEORGIA. 


# My brother, when leaving home for the 
first time, wanted to take the family 
PHOTOGRAPHS with him, but he expected 
to have no place to keep them. He fastened 
them with thumb tacks to the inside of the 
top of his trunk. Every time he opens his 
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trunk they can be seen easily and they are 
also kept in good condition. 
A. R. M., NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


#T always run a pin into the very middle 
of the front of my hat brims—a black pin in 
a dark hat and a white pin in a light one, so 
that there is no danger of their showing. 
Then if I am afraid my hat has slipped to 
one side, or if I have to put it on where 
there is no looking-glass, I can feel the pin 
and adjust the hat accordingly. 

L. H. W., CONNECTICUT. 


# Put some vaseline on the stopper of the 
’ glue bottle and it will not stick as it usually 
does. S. T., MAINE. 


# I read once in your magazine about plant- 
ing GRAPE FRUIT seeds. I tried some 
and waited several months for results, but 
was finally repaid by the sight of tiny green 
sprouts, which soon grew into pretty dark 
green plants. My table fernery needed re- 
plenishing, so I bought four little ferns and 
planted them with several of the grape fruit 
seedlings. This is pretty and has lasted 
well, thanks to repeated sprinklings and sun- 
nings. ANNABEL LEE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


#A temporary funnel is quickly made 
from an ordinary envelope. Cut it off, 
funnel-shaped, as shown by dotted lines. 


Then clip the point, and your funnel is 
ready for use. B. F. H. 


# If one is troubled with a leaky fountain 
pen, the application of a little soap to the 
threads of the screw will work magic. If 
the pen is emptied, thoroughly cleaned, 
filled, and the soap applied, I am sure there 
will be no more trouble until the pen needs 
refilling. J. O. M., wisconsin 


# The application of buttermilk to the 
kitchen linoleum and oilcloth will work a 
more pleasant result than sweet milk, used 
in the same way, and is far less expensive. 
After linoleum and oilcloth have been 
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washed with clear warm water, apply butter- 
milk, rub well, then polish with dry cloth. 
E. L. D., ARKANSAS. 


# A friend to whom was given half a cheese 
by a country relative discovered a satis- 
factory way of keeping it fresh. She would 
cut off a pound at a time, as her small 
family wished to use it, and cover the fresh 
cut in the large cheese with melted paraffin. 
This could be peeled off easily, and kept the 
cheese in perfect condition. 

I. C. H. L., VERMONT. 


® We object very much to the fishy taste of 
WILD DUCK, and have at last found a 
way to remove it. Insert a peeled raw 
potato in the duck, after drawing and re- 
moving the skin. Steam the bird until it is 
nearly, though not quite, done; remove the 
potato, fill with fine meat, and roast as usual. 
M. R., GEORGIA. 


# I have been voted a medal by the family 
for making slashes through the peel of 
apples before baking them. Four times up 
and down and once around the middle. 
They do not break up as much as they do 
when the skins are whole. A. S., IOWA. 


# In the late summer, when the nasturtiums 
in the garden were at their best, I broke 
several branches of buds and blossoms and 
put them in a vase of water. After two 
weeks many fine roots were formed at the 
ends of the branches. I potted them in rich 
earth, and they grew beautifully all winter, 
filling a south window with lovely green 
foliage and blossoms. 

H. E. P., NEW YORK. 


# From a nurse we learned to make a 
SPICE POULTICE, the value of which can 
only be estimated when you see someone 
who must eat for recovery of strength, 
seized with nausea and loss of appetite at 
the sight and smell of food. Take one- 
fourth of a pound each of allspice, cinna- 
mon, and ground nutmeg. Mix these and 
put them in a ten-inch square of muslin that 
is fine enough to keep the spice from sifting 
through. Heat by laying on a damp cloth 
on the radiator or in the oven, and place 
over the patient’s stomach while she is 
eating. E. D. W., MINNESOTA. 


#1 am a member of a physician’s family, 
and we have been in the habit of washing 
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our telephone transmitter in a weak solution 
of carbolic acid. Now we have a GLASS 
transmitter, in place of the germ-breeding, 
hard-rubber one, and this is very easily un- 
screwed and sterilized in boiling water.. The 
telephone company grants permission for 
its use. 
E. G. M., CONNECTICUT. 


# When taking a long automobile ride on a 
cold day I found a sweater and heavy 
woolen coat no protection from the wind. 
A steamer blanket worn as a cape proved 
ineffective also. But the same blanket 
folded in four thicknesses and extended 
from chin to knees made an excellent shield. 
C. W., MAINE. 


* My little daughter is afraid in the dark, 
so we gave her a tiny flat electric spot light, 
which just fits into the pocket of her little 
pajama jacket. She takes it to bed, slips 
it under her pillow, and takes such comfort 
from it that the whole family is released 
from police duty. The child is also notice- 
ably outgrowing her timidity. 
R. R. R., KENTUCKY. 


# At our sewing circle the refreshments 
were getting too elaborate, so we decided 
to have each member take a letter of the 
alphabet, and serve but one thing. We had 
apples for a, bananas for b, candy for c, and 
so on throughout the entire alphabet. 

A. B. N., OHIO. 


Giving medicine to a cat is often a diffi- 
cult matter, especially if the medicine is in 
the form of a tablet. An easy solution is to 
crush the tablet, mix it thoroughly with a 
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little butter or molasses, and smear it on 
kitty’s upper lip. The cat will be sure to 
lick it off completely. S.T., NEW YORK. 


® Fruit may be easily prepared for marma- 
lade by using a pair of large SCISSORS. 
Oranges, grape fruit, and lemons should be 
cut with a knife into slices about half an 
inch thick. Then cut the’slices with sharp 
scissors into small pieces, instead of shred- 
ding it as is usually done. This makes the 
marmalade look much more tempting. 
S. T., NEW YORK. 


#1 have my children keep in little note- 
books lists of their clothes, with costs, 
from year to year. I am paving the way 
for them to have their own clothes allow- 
ance and to do their own buying. 

A. B. W., NEW YORK. 


* To turn my dishpan over the kettle saves 
much time in heating the water—a thing to 
consider in using gas or coal oil. Then, the 
pan heated, keeps the dishwater hot much 
longer than if cold. But do not burn your 
hands with the hot handle of the kettle. 
M. L. M., CALIFORNIA. 


# To dry clothes QUICKLY, within doors, 
apply practically your theoretical knowl- 
edge that heat rises, and hang them as high 
up as possible. E. B. C., MICHIGAN. 


# My family likes graham crackers, put 
together with chocolate icing, better than 
cake. They are more easily prepared than 
cake, and I use them almost constantly 
for summer luncheons. 

W. F. H., NEBRASKA. 
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Time for a Change 


It is high time the health of the Ameri- 

can people, as conserved by a food- 
inspection service, were committed to a 
branch of the government better adapted to 
this responsibility than is the Department of 
Agriculture. This department happened 
to have a Bureau of Chemistry, created for 
the examination of soils and animal foods, 
and to this Bureau was assigned the task 
of safeguarding the food supply of us human 
beings. As luck would have it, the Bureau 
had an aggressive and incorruptible chief, 
Wiley, who has championed the people as 
against the food manufacturers and keenly 
enjoyed the fight—almost too keenly, some 
critics think, to permit a nice sense of jus- 
tice toward all manufacturers and a becom- 
ing modesty. It may be said, too, that 
there are physiological chemists better 
equipped and more judicially minded than 
Wiley. But the net result of his work has 
been, we believe, an honest, thorough and 
needed, if radical, overhauling of the na- 
tional food supply. 

There is no spot, probably, where federal 
red tape goes, in which the food-inspection 
service would be quite out of reach of poli- 
tics. But in the proposed new Department 
of Health it would come closer to the doc- 
tors and the most modern and approved 
experience of physiological chemistry, ren- 
dering unofficial “referee boards” quite un- 
necessary, and it would be divorced from 
secretaries of agriculture, whose political 
and trade affiliations may be conceived as 


leaning toward the producer rather than 
the consumer. 


A Good Sign 


It is a mighty good sign when na- 

tional conferences and conventions, 
one after another, take up in open meet- 
ing the discussion of a delicate and criti- 
cal problem like the need of instruction in 
sex hygiene, or the movement for personal 
and social purity. This is the sort of pub- 
licity which lets in light and air where the 
ventilation has been never too good. ‘The 
utmost frankness, with reverence and good 
taste, will hasten the day of sound, pure 
lives where otherwise had been wrong-doing 
and disease. 

This magazine came to the conclusion 
some time ago that the treatment of this 
vital subject by dark hints, by innuendo, 
and backstairs methods was doing quite 
as much harm as good. The books vended 
ostensibly for purposes of education are 
written to sell, and carry incidental, or direct, 
harm. It wasdecided, therefore, tosecure the 
coéperation of a group of men and women, 
those best qualified to speak, in the prep- 
aration of a series of articles for our readers. 

We would not be understood as expressing 
the belief that knowledge and education 
would settle this vast and complicated 
question, by any manner of means. Noth- 
ing short of character, the hatred of sin, 
will do that finally. But knowledge is the 
first step. And the right sort of knowledge 
has been none too plentiful. 
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Inhospitable Hospitals 


The very able and observing physician 

who wrote our July article on “The 
Insidious Drug Habit in the Home,” Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot of Boston, remarks in a 
public address upon a trend toward socializa- 
tion in medicine. The time is coming, he 
says, when people will go to public hospitals 
as they now go to the public schools, because 
they know that there they will obtain the 
best of service and attention. 

The doctor is undoubtedly right. And 
people will go to the hospitals in larger num- 
bers when sick, as soon as the business man- 
agement of these institutions ceases to im- 
pose business methods so obviously and 
strenuously upon the patient. Red tape, 
economy, first, and comfort of body and 
mind for the patient afterward, and inci- 
dentally, is the policy in hospitals of which 
weknow. The management seems to forget 
sometimes that a hospital is an eleemosy- 
nary institution, whose results depend very 
much upon the hospitality extended the 
patient. To practice cold-blooded econo- 
mies upon him in his extremity, as often 
happens, is a mistake which reacts upon the 
hospital individually and as an institution. 


The Difficulty 


The most serious danger to the Ameri- 

can home is found by Hon. William J. 
Bryan to arise from our devotion to money- 
making. The neglect of some of the home 
duties is, no doubt, owing to excessive de- 
mands of business upon the husband and 
father. But Life gets closer to the facts 
when it says, editorially: “The matter about 
homes is not so much that we are too busy 
making money, as that too many of us don’t 
know how to make homes with the money 
when we get it.” 


‘Breakfast Habits, and Others 


If the breakfast habits of the average 
S American man of business count for 
anything, a change surely is coming over 
our people in the matter of meals and the 
choice of food. The hotel breakfast of fifteen 


Editorial 


years, or even a decade, ago, with its beef- 
steak and other hearty foods, is giving place 
to a light meal, oftentimes of the dairy 
lunch order. Certain hotels, their dining 
rooms deserted at the morning hour, have 
wisely met the new conditions by establish- 
ing lunch counters at which a modern, mod- 
est meal can be procured at proportionate 
price and without a gratuity for the waiter. 

So pronounced is this tendency in New 
York City that “dairy lunches” have 
sprung up in hundreds, many of them under 
the very eaves of large hotels. The change 
is in the direction of health, as well as econ- 
omy. Will the new order of things finally 
relieve us of the outrageous burden of 
“‘tips’? It seems to be moving in that 
direction. 


SB His majesty, the American man of 

business, catered to in every taste and 
whim by our progressive hotels, should begin 
toevince some slight disposition to appreciate 
the luxuries provided him. A recent issue 
of the Hotel World made mention of some 
of the barbarities commonly practised in 
good hotels by the uncrowned kings of our 
democracy; little things like breaking 
furniture, fouling carpets with expectora- 
tion, stealing towels and other furnishings, 
cutting woodwork, and what not. The 
most superficial observer can see on our 
trains and boats and in some of our best 
hostelries sickening evidence of the crudity 
and the vulgarity of many of the men 
whom our industrial system brings to the 
surface. It is by no means the population of 
alien birth that is guilty of producing these 
specimens; the native-born must bear a 
large share of the disgrace. Education, the 
stimulating influence of such men as Pro- 
fessor McKeever of Kansas, will gradually 
bring parents to the point of giving their 
boys at least the semblance of a training 
in decency. For this is not a matter of 
polish, of hyperrefinement, but of decency. 


Have you recovered from your vaca- 
S tion? If not, do you feel much worse 
than before you went away? How long 
does it take, usually, to recuperate from the 


strain of vacation? 
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Good Housekeeping Magazine 
The Bride's Dinners 


By EDNA WEH STERRETT 


The Second Dinner—A Dire Deflation 


The First Dinner—A Swell Collation 


Vermicelli soup I’d make, I decided on bacon, for meat; 
I knew how much to take; Expensive now, it would be a treat. 
One cup, surely, I thought would do, Two big slices for each I cooked— 
Quite enough to serve just two. A gourmand’s portion, it certainly looked. 
But it swelled and swelled and swelled again, But it shriveled and shriveled and shriveled, alas! 
Until one cup seemed fully ten. You could see it only with a glass. 


Big pink beans and Chinese rice Squash and spinach hygienic— 


For the second course seemed nice; Not a banquet Panhellenic, 
Of beans two cups, of rice just one But a good, old-fashioned mess, 
Would make enough when they were done. And I'll cook a lot, I guess. 
But they swelled and swelled and swelled again But it shriveled and shriveled and shriveled, alas! 


Until one cup seemed fully ten. You could see them only with a glass. 


Wee, mummy prunes and nougat cake With this dinner I planned to-day, 


A rattling good dessert would make. I would have some fruit souffle; 
The nougat required a cup of cream, Eggs are high, but I took enough 
Almonds and sweets—a pound I deem. To make a great big lovely fluff. 
But they swelled and swelled and swelled again But it shriveled and shriveled and shriveled, alas! 
Until one cup seemed fully ten. You could see it only with a glass. 


L’ENVOI L’ENVOI 


I suppose I ought to fret; Now I’m sure I ought to fret, 
My eyes with tears should be quite wet. My eyes with tears are very wet. 

Instead, I’m glad as glad can be, This dinner certainly makes me pause; - 
No cooking for ten days, you see. I know I’m a horrible failure, because 

For our dinner swelled and swelled again My dinner shriveled and shriveled. Alas! 
Until one dinner was fully ten. You could see it only with a glass. 


/ 
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Mrs. Sparrow—“ Dick, we simply must have the tinsmith make a few holes in this conductor: 
it’s just awful the way it holds water.” 
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